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PREFACE 
BY THE GENERAL EDITOR. 



The Greek Text upon which the Commentaries in 
this Series are based has been formed on the following 
principles: Wherever the texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles agree, their readings are followed: wherever 
they differ from each other, but neither of them agrees 
with the Received Text as printed by Scrivener, the 
consensus of Lachmann with either is taken in pre- 
ference to the Received Text : in all other cases the 
Received Text as printed by Scrivener is followed. It 
must be added, however, that in the Gospels those 
alternative readings of Tregelles, which subsequently 
proved to have the support of the Sinaitic Codex, 
have been considered as of the same authority as 
readings which Tregelles has adopted in his text. 

In the Commentaries an endeavour has been made 
to explain the uses of words and the methods of con- 
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struction, as well as to give substantial aid to the 
student in the interpretation and illustration of the 
text. 

The General Editor does not hold himself re- 
sponsible except in the most general sense for the 
statements made and the interpretations offered by 
the various contributors to this Series. He has not 
felt that it would be right for him to place any check 
upon the expression of individual opinion, unless at 
any point matter were introduced which seemed to 
be out of harmony with the character and scope of 
the Series. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 

Christ's College, 
Februcu-y, 1893. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE AUTHORSHIP AND CANONIOITT OF THE EPISTLE. 
ST JAMES THE LOBD's BROTHER. 

/. External Evidence of Authenticity. 

The Epistle of St James has not been admitted into the 
Canon of the New Testament without dispute. The most im- 
portant early testimony in regard to its authenticity is found in 
Eusebius, H. E. n. 23, where, after citing accounts of James the 
Lord's brother from various authorities, the historian adds that 
to him is attributed the first of the Epistles called Catholic, but 
that it is regarded by some as spurious, not many of the ancient 
writers having mentioned either this Epistle or that which is 
attributed to Jude, although they were both publicly read in 
the Churches. Further on, in another passage containing a 
list of the Scriptures which are acknowledged (Spokoyovpepa) as 
well as of those whose authenticity is disputed (diriXryo/icva), 
the Epistle of St James is included in the latter group : tSv 
d* avTik€yofX€va>v y yvooplpoop d* ow o/ia>f rols iroXXqtr, ij \eyofi4vrj 
*IaKG>fiov (fUperai teal tj 'lovda. Eus. JET. E. III. 25. 

On this testimony it may be remarked that the doubt as to 
the authenticity of the Epistle seems to have arisen not from 
any improbability of the alleged authorship, or from erroneous 
doctrine contained in it, but from the absence of citation by 
succeeding writers. But this is a fact quite capable of ex- 
planation in the case of an Epistle singularly free from con- 
troversial subjects and addressed to Jewish Christians, a 
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community which shortly afterwards was either absorbed into 
the Churches of Gentile Christians, or became discredited by 
a lapse partly into Gnosticism, partly into a form of Christianity 
hardly distinguishable from Judaism. 

In the catalogue of the Canonical books called the Muratorian 
Fragment, a document belonging to the end of the second 
century, the Epistle of St James is omitted. It is however 
found in the Syriac and * Egyptian versions (with regard to 
which see below p. xlvii), and in the lists of Origen (fA.D. 254), 
Cyril of Jerusalem (a.d. 348), Gregory of Nazianzus (c. a.d. 381), 
Athanasius in his 39th Festal Letter (a.d. 367), in those of the 
Councils of Laodicea (a.d. 363) and Carthage (a.d. 397), and of 
the so-called Apostolic Canons. The authenticity of the Epistle 
is also recognised in the writings of St Jerome and St Augustine. 

More important than the testimony cited above are the un- 
doubted traces of this Epistle to be found in Clement of Rome 
(Ep. to Corinthian8 y a.d. 95; see c. 23, c. 30, c. 33), in the 
Didache*, written probably early in the second century (see ii. 4, 
iv. 3, iv. 14 and other passages cited by Mayor, p. liii), and in 
Hermas, who wrote his allegorical work not much later. The 
presence of St James's influence in Hermas appears in a most 
interesting way, not so much by direct quotation as by a per- 
vading sense of his teaching which penetrates the whole book, 
together with a constant use of his most characteristic termino- 
logy. A significant instance of this is the frequent occurrence of 
8iyfrvxos> fayjrvxia, dt^x 6 "'* words highly characteristic of St James 
but rare elsewhere. No one can read The Shepherd without 
feeling how great an impression the Epistle of St James had 
made on the writer's mind. 

References to the Epistle are also discernible in the writings 
of Barnabas (c. A.D. 95), Ignatius (c. A.D. 115), and Poly carp 
(c. a.d. 155). 

Such evidence enables us to trace the existence of this Epistle 
to the beginning of the post-Apostolic age. And if this be so it is 
hardly conceivable that at that early epoch any Christian writer 
would have ventured to put forth a forged epistle in the name 
and with the authority of St James. On the whole the external 
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evidence leads us to infer that the Epistle, at first better known 
in the East than in the West, gradually won its way into full 
recognition by the Church, and in the fourth century was placed 
without question in all the authorised catalogues of the Canonical 
books. 

//. Internal Evidence of Authenticity. 

But if there are points of weakness in the external testimony 
to the genuineness of the Epistle, the internal evidence is un- 
usually strong and convincing in favour of the authorship of 
St James the Lord's brother, in accordance with the traditional 
view stated by Eusebius 1 . 

(1) The relationship of the l Brethren of the Lord ' to Jesus. 

The force of this evidence can be best appreciated by a 
survey of St James's life, of his relations to our Lord, of his posi- 
tion in the Church, and of the time and circumstances in which 
we may suppose the Epistle to have been written. 

But two questions still remain : (a) whether James or Jacob 
the Lord's brother is to be identified with any one of those who 
bear the same name in the Gospel narrative, and (6) what 
relationship to the Lord is indicated by the term * brother.' 

The two questions are intimately connected and may be 
discussed together, for the identification of James the Lord's 
brother with James the son of Alphseus, and possibly also with 
James the son of Clopas, would probably never have been sug- 
gested except for the purpose of supporting one of the three 
theories respecting the relationship of the brethren of the Lord 
to Jesus, which may now be stated. 

1 The grounds on which the authorship has been ascribed to James 
the son of Zebedee hardly deserve serious consideration. Little has 
been advanced to support this contention except a supposed probability 
that an apostle of so leading a position must have left some record 
behind him, and secondly that the close verbal similarity to the words 
of the Sermon on the Mount points to the evidence of one who had 
listened to that discourse. Of these arguments, the first applies with 
at least equal force to the brother of the Lord, and the second, so 
far as it has any weight, must fall before considerations named 
below. 
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(2) Early opinions on the subject. 

Up to the fourth century after Christ two opposing views 
were held. By the great majority of Christian writers it 
was maintained that the Mother of the Lord remained ever 
Virgin, and that the Brethren of the Lord, whose names are 
given in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3), were 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage. 

The other opinion was that the word dfc\<f>oi was used in the 
ordinary sense of brothers, and that 'the brethren of the Lord' 
were sons of Joseph and Mary, and younger brothers of Jesus. 
The fact that this view, although apparently the more natural 
and obvious one, received but little support among the more 
ancient Christian writers creates a strong presumption against it. 

(3) Another view put forward in the fourth century. 

Towards the close of the fourth century, however, a fresh 
suggestion was made. It was a time when the subject of celibacy 
was keenly disputed in the Church. And the assumed fact that 
sons and daughters were born to Joseph and Mary was urged 
strongly against the more rigorous defenders of a celibate life. 
This assumption therefore was opposed with great force by 
St Jerome, who himself put forth a third and new hypothesis as 
to the relationship of the Brethren of the Lord. 

By this hypothesis 'the brethren* were first cousins of the 
Lord, being sons of Mary wife of Clopas, who was according to 
this theory, and by a possible inference from S. John xix. 25, a 
sister of the Virgin Mary. A further identification, etymologi- 
cally possible, between Clopas and Alphseus (which was not 
however made by Jerome himself) would give the result that 
James the son of Alph&us, James 'the little' (6 fuicpos, Markxv. 
40), and James the brother of the Lord were one and the same 
person. 

The view was further strengthened by supposing the expres- 
sion, 'lovdas 'lajc<&/9ov, which occurs in the lists of the Apostles, 
Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13, to mean Judas brother of James. 
For then James the son of Alpheeus (or Clopas) is shewn to have 
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brethren named Judas and Joses, the three names corresponding 
to those of the names of the * Brethren of the Lord.' 

(4) Arguments against this view. 

Apart from the novelty of this view, in itself a considerable 
objection, the extreme improbability of two sisters bearing the 
same name seems to be fatal to it. The theory also involves a 
strain on the meaning of ddcX^ot, for even if abekfyoi be used to 
signify * cousins,' it is most improbable that St Paul would em- 
ploy the word dfaXcfios with that signification in the singular 
number to indicate the relationship of St James to our Lord. 

As to the identification of Alphaeus with Clopas, and conse- 
quently that of James the son of AlphsBus with James the son 
of Mary and Clopas, one argument adduced in support of it by 
the translation of y lov8as 'laicwpov by 'Judas the brotlier of James' 
is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. But a more serious 
objection against this identification of James the son of Alpbaeus 
and James the Lord's brother lies in the statement of St John, 
(vii. 5) that 'even His brethren did not believe on Him,' which 
precludes the possibility of any of the Lord's brethren being 
among the number of the Twelve. This being so, the identifica- 
tion of Clopas with AlphsBus, which, as stated above, was not 
recognised by Jerome himself, would weaken rather than 
strengthen his theory. 

In addition to these arguments it may be said that the 
close and intimate relation in which 'the brethren' stand to 
the Mother of the Lord is wholly against the probability of 
St Jerome's hypothesis. 

I£ then, we reject the ingenious hypothesis of St Jerome, 
which would probably never have been advanced except for the 
purpose of controversy, the dispute must continue to lie between 
the antagonistic views which were opposed to each other before 
Jerome's argument was put forward. 

(5) Argument in favour of the view that the ' Brethren ' were 
sons of Joseph and not of Mary. 

And although the dispute is one which admits of no certain 
solution, the theory that the brethren of the Lord were sons of 
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Joseph and not of Mary has the support of a very ancient and 
scarcely contradicted tradition in its favour. The very existence 
of such a tradition in spite of what seems to be the more obvious 
meaning of the Evangelist's words is in itself strong evidence 
for its truth. For it cannot be said that the tradition originated 
from a desire to exalt the virtue of celibacy, although it was 
undoubtedly used for that purpose in the fourth century. 

It is a theory which gives a natural meaning to the term 
abtkfyoL Indeed those who were regarded as half brothers of our 
Lord could be designated by no other term, as is shewn by the 
familiar instances of the twelve patriarchs, who are repeatedly 
called brethren, though sons of different mothers. 

Again, the allusions to the brethren of the Lord in connexion 
with Jesus tend to the inference that they were older rather than 
younger 'brethren.' The phrase 'Thy mother and thy brethren 
seek thee' (Matt. xii. 47) seems to suggest authority in the 
brethren as well as in the mother. The more natural explana- 
tion of the references to the brethren in the Synoptic Gospels is 
that they were better known, and therefore older than Jesus : 'Is 
not this the carpenter's son? Is not his mother called Mary? 
and his brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, and Judas? And 
his sisters are they not all with us?' (Matt, xiii 55, 56. Comp. 
Mark vi. 3.) And the unbelief of the brethren mentioned by 
St John (xi. 25) suits the natural disregard by the older sons of a 
younger brother's opinion or claims. 

But perhaps the argument which weighs most against the 
nearer relationship of the brethren is that which is drawn from 
our Lord's words from the Cross, in which He committed His 
mother into the charge of John the son of Zebedee. It is im- 
probable that Jesus would have withdrawn His mother from the 
natural protection of her own sons if that close tie had existed. 
But if we suppose that the sons of Zebedee were first cousins of 
our Lord, the relationship was closer with John than with 'the 
brethren,' who (according to this view) were not strictly speaking 
related. 

The evidence of the Apocryphal gospels sustains the hypothesis 
that 'the brethren' were sons of Joseph born before his espousals 
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with Mary ; and this evidence is so far valuable that it points to 
the current opinion in the second and third centuries after 
Christ*. 

If the opinion be adopted that Jesus was younger than 'the 
brethren/ interest is added to the parallel between the position 
of Jesus in the family at Nazareth and that of Joseph among 
the sons of Jacob, and of David among the sons of Jesse. In 
each case there are traces of wonder and jealousy in the choice 
of the younger son. 

(6) The childhood of St James and the influence of the home 
. at Nazareth. 

But even if it be admitted that the brethren of the Lord 
were not kinsmen according to the flesh, their relationship to 
Joseph and their close association with Mary and her divine 
Son which is apparent in the Gospel record, would bring them 
under the same educational influences in which the child Jesus 
grew up. 

It is these influences which in their depth and subtilty 
form a part of the link between the mind of Christ and the words 
and thoughts of James. For the life and teaching of Christ were 
the outcome of those silent years of education in which He in- 

1 See St James, in Gamb. Bible for Schools, Introd. § vi. 

The objection has been raised: How could our Lord through 
Joseph have been the heir to David's throne (according to the 
genealogies) if Joseph had elder sons? A sufficient answer is that 
the succession among the Jews was not always carried on through the 
elder son. There are conspicuous examples to the contrary in Bible 
history — Jacob himself, David and Solomon are instances. The 
principle is stated in the words of Jehu, 'Choose out the fittest 
of your master's sons.' It has also been asked what became of the 
six young motherless children when Joseph and the Virgin first went 
to Bethlehem, then to Egypt; and why are the elder sons not men- 
tioned on the occasion of the visit to the Temple ? The answer to the 
first question is that there were near relations in Galilee, and that the 
absence of Joseph and the Virgin was unexpectedly prolonged; the 
answer to the second is that there was no occasion to mention the 
elder brethren if they had been in Jerusalem, but that the occasion 
was a special one for Jesus, Who might therefore have come alone 
with His mother and Joseph. See Edersheim, Life of Jesus the 
Messiah, vol. z. p. 364. 
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creased in wisdom. And in those years the brethren of the Lord 
must have known Him as no other men knew Him. And when 
conversion revealed the fdll meaning of that close intercourse 
to James and his brethren, words, looks, thoughts and acts must 
have come back with all the vividness of early impressions. 

It is this subtle infusion and penetration of Christ in St James's 
character which gives an indefinable force to his teaching. It is 
probably rather to these recollections of intercourse and inter- 
change of thought in youth and early manhood than to express 
quotations that the parallelism is due between St James's writings 
and the Sermon on the Mount. 

What these influences were we partly learn from the opening 
chapters of St Luke's Gospel, which present to us, as closely 
associated with the early life of Jesus, a group of pious Israelites 
whose hearts had been divinely prepared for the revelation of the 
Messiah. Simeon, with evident reference to Isaiah xL, was 
waiting for the consolation (napaKkrja-iv) of Israel ; Anna, a 
prophetess, spake of the child Jesus to all them that were look- 
ing for the redemption of Jerusalem (ii. 38). The hymn of Mary 
brings into prominence two leading Messianic thoughts — the ex- 
altation of the meek and lowly and the unitedness of Israel — and 
Zacharias connects the Messianic hope with the house of David 
with the oath sworn to Abraham, and with the extension of the 
gospel to the Gentiles (i. 79) ; and His last thought is emphasized 
in the Song of Simeon. Two other characteristics are discernible 
in this part of St Luke's Gospel as belonging to that circle which 
immediately surrounded the infant Saviour, both of them 
features of the religious life of Israel which were largely deve- 
loped in the post-Exile period, one of these is 'righteousness/ the 
other 'wisdom.' 

Righteousness in the technical post-Exile sense (see Deut. vi 
25) consisted in an exact and scrupulous performance of the 
requirements of the Law. It was the corner-stone on which the 
whole system of Judaism was reared. It was in virtue of his 
righteousness that James was called 'the Just' (6 Mkcuqs); it is 
expressly attributed to his father Joseph (dUatos »v, St Matt. i. 
19), and to Zacharias and Elisabeth (dUaioi dfi<f>6r€poi ivamlov 
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tov 0€ov, iropeuoptvoi €v ird<rcus rais ivrokdis kcli diKaiG>fia<riv rov 
Kvpiov UpepirToi, Luke i. 6); it appears in the offering at the 
circumcision of Jesus, and in the visit to Jerusalem for the 
Passover, and in the words of Jesus at His baptism .• ovra yhp 
irpiirov €<rrlv ^fiiv irXrjpwaai iravav HiKaioavvrjv, Matt. Hi. 15. 

Another religious and intellectual conception which filled a 
large space in the thought of the post-Exile period, and which 
indeed created a literature of its own, was the conception of 
wisdom, in its highest sense closely identified with the creative 
power of God, but extending over the whole field of human 
knowledge. 

A further marked characteristic in the circumstances of the 
Nativity distinguishing the family and kinsfolk of Jesus, and 
those in closest sympathy with them, is the revival of the 
Hebrew poetical genius which produced the Benedictus, the 
Magnificat, and the Nunc dimittis, and which appears repeatedly 
in a form of supreme beauty in the words of Jesus. But all these 
thoughts of the kingdom, these hopes, aspirations, religious 
tendencies, and intellectual gifts which surrounded and inspired 
the childhood of Jesus must also have influenced the spiritual 
growth of St James. The effect is visible in the Epistle, when, 
apart from the close and special parallelism to the words of 
Jesus, the thoughts of this gospel of the childhood are also 
traceable : as e.g. the unity of Israel 1 , implied in the greeting 



1 It is interesting to trace in the names of the 'brethren of the 
Lord' some indication of such Messianic thoughts as the reunion of 
the twelve tribes of Israel and the restoration of the kingdom. Jacob 
(James) and Joseph, Simon and Judas, are representative names. 
Jacob by his second divinely imparted name is the eponymous hero 
of Israel, Joseph the second founder of the race : to shew they signify 
the restored unity of Israel, comp. ' thou Shepherd of Israel, thou 
that leadest Joseph like a sheep/ Ps. lxxx. 1. Simon and Judas are 
memorable Maccabean names; Judas, the warrior who organised 
victory for his people, b.c. 166, and Simon, the mighty high-priest 
and king in whose reign the sovereign right of coining money was 
secured for the Jews, b.c. 142. And that hopes of a Maocabean 
restoration, or of a kingdom restored on the lines of Maccabean 
sovereignty, were mingled with the hopes of a Davidic monarchy in 
the Messianic expectation appears among other proofs from the title 
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with which the Epistle opens; the excellence of wisdom (<ro$i'a), 
ch. i. 5, iii. 15 ; the reverence for the Law ; the exaltation of the 
poor, the attribute of peace, St Luke i. 73, ii. 14 (comp. St James 
iii 18); and above all the gift of poetical expression con- 
spicuously present in this Epistle. See infra p. xli. 

(7) The unbelief of the * Brethren* during our Lord's Ministry. 

Soon after Jesus entered on His ministry Nazareth ceased to 
be His home. He left His mother and His brethren 'for the sake 
of the Gospel/ In John ii. 12, we read that after the miracle in 
Cana He 'went down to Capernaum, he and his mother and his 
brethren and his disciples : and there they abode not many days.' 
But when Jesus returned from Judaea (John ii. 43, 54), and 
revisited Nazareth, He was rejected by His fellow-townsmen 
(Luke iv. 16 — 30), after which He made Capernaum His home 
(Matt. iv. 13; Luke iv. 31). 

The reason for this separation from His kinsfolk may be 
traced in His answer to one who told Him that His mother and 
His brethren desired to speak with Him: "Who is my mother? 
and who are my brethren? For whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother " (Matt. xii. 47 — 50 ; Mark iii. 32 — 35 ; Luke 
viii. 20, 21). The tone of rebuke for unbelief discernible here is 
intensified even to indignation on the occasion of a second visit 
to Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 54 — 58 ; Mark vi. 1 — 6), when His own 
brethren having joined in the rejection of Jesus, He exclaimed, 
"A prophet is not without honour, but in his own country, and 
among his own kin, and in his own house": St Mark (vi. 4) 
adds : " He marvelled because of their unbelief." This prepares 
us for the explicit statement in St John vii. 2 — 10, "Even his 

'King of the Jews,' which dates from Macoabean times, and is not 
found in the earlier history of Israel. 

That this nomenclature cannot have been accidental appears from 
the fact that three out of those named appear in the group of friends 
and disciples who immediately surrounded Jesus, and in compara- 
tively few instances beyond that group. Of the twelve Apostles, two 
are named Simon, two Judas, and two James or Jacob. 
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brethren did not believe on him" (ovbi oi adeXfol avrov eiriorcvov 
ctf avrov) ; the tense indicates the persistent unbelief. 

The passage, however, shews continued intercourse between 
Jesus and His brethren, while indicating a profound difference in 
religious position, and inability on their part to recognise Christ 
or to understand His work : " The world cannot hate you ; but 
me it hateth, because I testify of it, that its deeds are evil." The 
context marks the intention of Jesus to be independent of His 
brethren, in action — which like elder brethren they endeavoured 
to control The answer to them is the same in effect as the 
answer to Mary at the marriage in Cana. Comp. John vii. 8, 
with John ii. 4. 

(8) The Conversion of St James. 

We now pass to the days which followed the Resurrection. 
When the Eleven Apostles were gathered together after the 
Ascension the brethren of the Lord were with them (Acts i. 14). 
A momentous change had taken place in their spiritual lives, of 
which very little is said in Holy Scripture. One expression, how- 
ever, of St Paul explains everything. Speaking of the risen Lord 
St Paul writes (1 Cor. xv. 7) : "then he appeared unto James ; then 
to all the apostles." The result of that appearance of the risen 
Lord was a changed life and a changed belief. James was re- 
ceived without hesitation among the number of believers ; and 
shortly afterwards we find him occupying the highest position in 
the Church at Jerusalem. " He was," says Eusebius (H. E. n. 1), 
" the first to be entrusted with the See (Qpovov) of the Church in 
Jerusalem." 

A strange tradition is preserved in The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews that the Lord went to James and appeared unto 
him, for James had sworn that he would not eat bread from that 
hour wherein he had drunk the cup of the Lord, until he saw 
Him rising again from the dead. . .bring a table and bread. . .and he 
took up the bread and blessed and broke and afterward gave to 
James the Just, and said to him, ' My brother, eat thy bread, for 
the Son of Man is risen from them that sleep.' (Nicholson, The 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, pp. 66 — 68.) 

62 
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From the great difficulty of supposing the presence of James 
the brother of the Lord at the Last Supper, Bishop Lightfoot has 
suggested that the true reading is Dominus not Domini, the 
femiliarity of the expression ' the cup of the Lord ' having misled 
the scribe. In that case the words would be, " wherein the Lord 
had drunk the cup." (Lightfootfs Qalatians, p. 266.) 

The tradition may contain a substratum of truth. Sub- 
stantially indeed it falls in with St Paul's record of the Lord's 
appearance to St James referred to above. 

(9) Position in the Church of Jerusalem. 

The circumstances of St James's election to the presidency or 
bishopric of the Church in Jerusalem are not narrated in the 
Bible. But it is not difficult to conjecture the motives which led 
to the choice. The brother of the Lord had now become a 
believer, he had been honoured by a special revelation from the 
risen Christ: he had already gained a reputation for sanctity 
of life both among the disciples and the Jews 1 . The rest would 
follow naturally. His near kinship to the Lord— possibly the 
nature of the communication when He appeared to His * brother' 
— possibly a resemblance of voice and manner and looks such 
as is found in those who have been associated from childhood — 
would combine to give to St James an authority and position in 
the Church which would be tacitly and unhesitatingly admitted 
by all the brethren. 

(10) His great influence. 

The few direct references to St James in the Acts and Epistles 
point to his leading position in the Church. The news of St 
Peter's release from prison is sent expressly and at once to 
"James and the brethren'' (Acts xii 17). He presides and pro- 
nounces the decision at the Conference held at Jerusalem on the 
admission of Gentiles to the Church (Acts xv. 13 — 21) ; and again 

1 So high was this reputation with the Jews that his death was 
assigned as one of the causes which called down the wrath of God 
upon Jerusalem that ended in its destruction. St James held a 
position which was only once possible in the history of the Christian 
Church. 
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at a gathering of the brethren, to receive a report of St Paul's 
mission work, the preeminence of St James is indicated by the 
language of St Luke : "And on the day following Paul went in 
with us unto James ; and all the elders were present" (Acts xxi. 
18). In Galatians ii. 9, St James is named before Cephas and 
John as one of those " who were reputed to be pillars." In this 
passage the division of mission work is named, " that we (Paul 
and Barnabas) should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the 
Circumcision." An injunction very characteristic of St James is 
added : " Only they would that we should remember the poor." 

The passage shews complete agreement between the two great 
leaders, St James and St Paul, and is also quite in harmony with 
the decision of the Conference at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 18). The 
expression however in verse 12 of the same chapter of Galatians, 
rivas dirb 'Iajco^bv, and the incident which follows, seem to point 
to a deepening difference between the Jewish and Gentile divi- 
sions of the Christian Church. The words, however, have been 
unduly pressed, and it is quite possible that the envoys or 
disciples of St James may have gone far beyond St James's own 
views in their language and acts. 

(1 1 ) Hi* ascetic life. 

Some further particulars of St James's life are recorded in a 
fragment of Hegesippus preserved in Eusebius (H E. II. 23), "He 
was holy from his mother's womb, he drank not wine nor strong 
drink (atKcpa, Heb. *)'%$: comp. St Luke i. 15), nor did he eat 
flesh ; no razor came to his head, nor did he anoint himself with 
oil, nor use the bath. To him alone was it permitted to enter the 
holy place, for his clothing was of linen, not of wool. Alone he 
used to go into the temple (vaov) and would be found upon his 
knees praying for the remission of his people's sins, so that his 
knees became hard like those of a camel through continuously 
bending them in the worship of God. On account of his exceed- 
ing righteousness he used to be called Mkcuos koi vfSXlas." The 
meaning of the second word is explained to be irtpio^ri rod \aov 
kcu diKaioavvr). 
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(12) His death. 

In the end the Scribes and Pharisees finding that the faith of 
Christ greatly increased through the preaching of St James, 
persuaded him to stand on the pinnacle of the Temple, in the 
hope that he would there dissuade the people, from following the 
Crucified One. St James, however, cried with a loud voice : 
« « Why ask ye me concerning Jesus the Son of Man ? He is seated 
in Heaven on the right hand of the mighty power, and He will come 
on the clouds of heaven.' Thereupon they flung down the Just 
One, and then stoned him, since he was not killed by the fall. 
Then he turned and knelt, saying, ' I beseech thee, Lord God, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.' Then 
one of the priests of the sons of Eechab cried saying, * Cease, what 
are ye doing % the Just One prayeth for us.' And then one of 
them, a fuller, took the club with which he beat the clothes and 
smote the Just One on the head. And in that manner did 
James suffer martyrdom." Hegesippus adds : " And they buried 
him in the place beside the Sanctuary (r£ va$). v 

There is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of this 
account. The narrative is natural and unforced and describes a 
death in harmony with what is known of the life of St James. 

(13) Agreement of the Contents of the Epistle with the above 
facts. 

Tested by the features and incidents of that life which are 
known to us, the internal evidence for the authenticity of the 
Epistle is both strong and subtla Strong in direct harmony with 
acknowledged circumstances of his life, and subtle in undesigned 
coincidence with position and antecedents. 

Of the topics of the Epistle, some are precisely such points 
as might have been referred to the Bishop of the Church in 
Jerusalem, points on which direction from him might have been 
expected. Some of them irresistibly recall the spirit of religious 
thought which pervades the utterances of the group of pious 
Jews to which the holy family belonged. Among these are the 
praise of wisdom, the doom of the proud, the excellence of 
poverty, the indifference to external rank. Other expressions 
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again suggest, without verbally repeating, the teaching of the 
Lord Jesus in such a way as to indicate the result of long 
familiar intercourse rather than the express reproduction of a 
scholar. Other features of the Epistle reflect the personal 
character of the author. The ascetic tone — the contempt of 
riches — the sense of freedom and of spiritual independence — the 
stern attitude towards the rich oppressor — the pious belief in the 
efficacy of prayer — the joy in conversions. 

An argument against the authenticity of the Epistle has been 
drawn from the excellence and originality of the Greek style in 
which it is written. But such an argument implies a precon- 
ception of the possibilities of learning available for James, which 
does not rest on evidence. At the same time the perfection 
of the style has been exaggerated. Full of force and vigour it 
undoubtedly is — words and phrases are admirably suited to the 
exact expression of the ideas intended to be conveyed. But the 
form and idiom are for the most part Hebraic. There is an 
absence of the more delicate uses of Greek construction, and 
certainly an absence of that facility of expression and idiomatic 
usage which are characteristic of a writer using his native tongue. 

The subject-matter and some features in the style of the 
Epistle may be explained by the position held by St James and 
the circumstances of the time. 

We have seen that it was to St James that the news of St 
Peter's escape from prison was first conveyed, and that when 
St Paul went up to Jerusalem after his conversion he saw none 
of the Apostles except Cephas and James the brother of the 
Lord. Again, when St Paul revisited Jerusalem on his return 
from Greece and Macedonia St Luke tells us that, 'on the day 
following he went in with us unto James, and all the elders were 
present' (Acts xxi. 17). What was done by St Paul must have 
been done by thousands of Christians who came up to Jerusalem. 
Bishops and Elders from distant Churches would find that the 
greatest interest of a visit to Jerusalem centered in the person of 
the Lord's brother. Every question concerning the welfare of 
the Church, every dispute in doctrine, each instance of persecu- 
tion or suffering would be referred to the Bishop of Jerusalem. 
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In these circumstances it would be natural to expect from 
St James an authoritative message to distant communities of 
Jewish Christians such as this Epistle contains. There is a 
certain abruptness of style, an absence of introduction and of 
constructive links between the topics treated of which would be 
naturally characteristic in a letter written, not as a treatise on 
Christian doctrine, but in answer to appeals made from a dis- 
tance to a central living authority. The variety and range of 
subjects and the emphasis laid on special points may well be 
due to the same cause. 

(14) Recent objections to the authenticity of the Epistle 
noticed. 

From the fifth century downwards the claim of this Epistle 
to Apostolic authority was scarcely questioned, until in the 16th 
century the early doubts were revived on entirely different 
grounds. In his prolegomena to the New Testament (a.d. 1522) 
Luther terms the Epistle of St James, ( an Epistle of straw' 
(eine recht strohende Epistel), partly (1) because of its supposed 
antagonism to Pauline doctrine and its assertion of righteousness 
by works, partly (2) because of the absence of such important 
topics as the sufferings, the death, the resurrection and the 
ascension of Christ. It is shewn below (ch. v.) that the first of 
these objections rests on a misconception of St James's argument 
and its relation to St Paul's teaching. (2) The argument from 
omission is always precarious and in this case the circumstances 
in which the Epistle originated would fully account for the 
omissions noticed by Luther. 

More recent criticism has laid stress on : (1) the difficulty of 
finding an occasion for the Epistle : why, it is asked, should 
St James have written to the Dispersion ? (2) the improbability 
that St James, the Lord's brother, should have written in op- 
position to St Paul ; (3) the supposed inconsistency between 
St James ii. 25 and Hebrews xi. 31 ; (4) the improbability that a 
Galilean peasant like St James should possess the power of 
writing in the Greek style of this Epistle. 

The answer to these questions will, it is hoped, be found in 
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the foregoing remarks. On (3) it may be added that there is no 
real opposition between righteousness by faith and righteousness 
by works that spring from faith. 

On the whole the ancient tradition may be confidently re- 
affirmed. The weakness of the external evidence is more 
apparent than real, and the internal testimony is indisputably 
strong and cogent 



CHAPTER II. 

THE DATB OF THB EPISTLE AND THE CIRCUMSTANCES 
IN WHICH IT WAS WRITTEN. 

If we admit the validity of the argument for the authenticity 
of this Epistle the question of date is confined to a narrow limit 
of time. Nevertheless it is important to determine, if possible, 
whether St James wrote before or after the Epistles of St Paul 
had become widely known in the Church, as this is a point which 
bears on the exegesis of the Epistle : and further whether he 
wrote before or after the great Conference held in Jerusalem 
a.d. 52, in regard to the admission of the Gentiles into the 
Christian Church. 

There are two considerations which point to a very early date 
for the Epistle : — (1) the Judaic type of Christianity apparent in 
it ; (2) the absence of controversy on subjects which came into 
dispute about the time of the Conference in Jerusalem or soon 
afterwards. 

1. It may be safely asserted that, for some years after the 
memorable Day of Pentecost and the birth of the Christian 
Church, there was no visible and external separation between 
the disciples of Christ and the Jewish community. The Chris- 
tians still worshipped in the Temple and in the synagogues, and 
practised circumcision. 

In this the first disciples followed the example of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, who uniformly taught in the synagogues, or in the 
Temple, and with His fellow-countrymen observed the appointed 
feasts and ordinances of the Law. 

St Paul himself, to whom the Apostleship to the Gentiles was 
divinely entrusted, was no exception to this rule. In every city 
which he visited in the course of his missionary journeys he 
resorted in the first instance to the synagogues of the Jews 
(Acts xiii. 14 ff., xv. 1 ff., xvi. 13, xviL 1, 10, xviii 4). More- 
over when the larger infusion of Gentile converts had excited 
the wrathful jealousy of the Jewish Christians (Acts xxi. 20), 
St Paul by the advice of St James and the other Apostles took 
certain men who were under a vow, and " purifying himself with 
them went into the temple, declaring the fulfilment of the days of 
purification, until the offering was offered for every one of them n 
(Acts xxi. 26) ; thus purposely and conspicuously declaring his 
adherence to the ancient rites. 

It is clear then that even after the Conference at Jerusalem 
a.d. 52, the Jewish converts as distinct from the Gentiles were 
expected to observe exact conformity with the Law. Before that 
Council, and at the period in which we are disposed to place 
the date of this Epistle, the Church in Jerusalem must have 
consisted almost entirely of converts from Judaism among whom 
the question of separation from their brethren had not yet been 
stirred. 

Such was the condition of the Judrao-Christian Church over 
which St James presided and from which the Jewish com- 
munities of the Eastern Dispersion derived their Christianity. 
It may be noted that this phase of Christianity was not 
destined to last long. At the date when the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written the Christian Church appears at any rate 
to have been dissociated from the Temple services, and the fall 
of Jerusalem finally broke the link between Judaism and the 
form of Christianity allied with it. What remained of Judaso- 
Christianity lapsed into Ebionism and various forms of heresy. 

The very circumstance of the limited duration of Judseo- 
Christianity serves to fix the date of the Epistle to St James ; if 
our contention be correct, that it was addressed to a Christian 
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community whose relations with Judaism were still close, and at 
a time when Christianity had not been generally recognised as 
hostile to the synagogue and Temple worship. 

One specially interesting indication of the early epoch in the 
history of Christianity at which the Epistle was written is the 
occurrence of the word ' synagogue ' to denote the Christian place 
of assembly (ch. ii. 2). Nothing is more natural than that, in the 
circumstances which we have sketched, the new brotherhood 
should form synagogues of its own. This was no unusual thing. 
Hundreds of small communities in Judaism had separate syna- 
gogues. The Kabbinical writers counted 480 of these in Jeru- 
salem alone : and, although the number may be exaggerated, the 
fact that small bodies of Jews like the Libertines and the 
Cyrenians had their own synagogues in Jerusalem confirms the 
substantial truth of the statement (see Acts vi. 9). 

The Christian synagogue would answer precisely to the 
meeting place of one of these Jewish communities. In its main 
features the service would follow the pattern of the Jewish syna- 
gogue ritual. Indeed traces are discernible in the 2nd chapter of 
the Acts of the formation of such a Christian synagogue in 
which the disciples met for instruction and worship and the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 

The Christian synagogues like those of the Jews would be 
open to all who chose to enter. And to the poor Christian Jews 
it would be a temptation, which can be understood, to welcome 
the appearance of a rich man — a possible convert — within the 
walls of their little synagogue. 

It is easy to believe that a Church constituted on these 
principles and having its origin in Jerusalem would look for 
guidance and inspiration to the brother of the Lord. All ques- 
tions of difficulty would be referred to him for decision, and by 
means of the frequent communications between the Jews in 
Jerusalem and their brethren in distant provinces, St James 
would be kept informed of the spiritual condition of the Churches 
of the Dispersion. Such an Epistle as this which we possess 
would be the natural outcome of questions and information of 
this kind : its informal character — the abruptness of its begin- 
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ning — the variety and to a certain extent the simplicity of the 
topics treated of may be explained on this hypothesis. 

The existence of persecution is supposed to point to a later 
date for this Epistle. But the persecutions alluded to are of a 
primitive type and such as that which arose after the death of 
St Stephen, a persecution which extended as far as to the distant 
settlement of Jews in Damascus. It was such a persecution as 
that in which St Paul himself engaged in his unconverted days; 
such as he too himself was exposed to when he taught that 
Jesus is the Christ in the cities and synagogues of Pisidia and 
Macedonia. It was persecution not by the Gentiles as yet, but 
by the Pharisaic party among the Jews, who resented that which 
appeared to be an attack upon the Law and the traditions. It 
was persecution of the poor by the unscrupulous and irre- 
sponsible rich, such as had appeared in every period of Jewish 
history, and which was specially denounced by the Hebrew 
prophets when it shewed itself among the ancestors of the Jews 
of the Dispersion. 

That persecution under the form of judicial process (ch. ii. 6) 
was possible is shewn by recently discovered inscriptions, which 
prove the autonomy of Jewish communities in the cities of the 
Roman Empire previous to a.d. 70, but not after that date 1 . 

2. It is by referring the Epistle to this primitive stage in 
the history of the Christian Church, that we are able to account 
for the absence of much of the controversial matter which enters 
into other Epistles. There were no Judaizers to be attacked, 
because as yet Gentile Christianity had not taken a recognised 
position in the Church, and Judaism did not yet exist in that 
hostile form which it afterwards assumed. Nor as yet had such 
heresies crept in as were afterwards found at Colosssa — no false 
doctrine about the resurrection as at Corinth — no despondency 
as to the delay in the Advent of Christ, and therefore no need of 
such warnings and consolations as were addressed to the Thessa- 
lonians or to the Hebrews a few years later. 

1 See Professor Ramsay in Expositor for April, 1895, p. 273. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE FIRST READERS OF THE EPISTLE. THE TWELVE 
TRIBES IN DISPERSION. 

The dispersion of Israel originated in the deportation of the 
inhabitants of the Northern Kingdom to Assyria after the con- 
quest of Samaria by Sargon (b.c. 722). The cities in which the 
captives were placed, Halah and Gozan, point to the districts 
known to Ptolemy as Chalcitis and Gauzanitis; and Habor, 'the 
river of Gozan ' (2 Kings xvii. 6), is identified with the Khabour, 
an affluent of the Upper Euphrates. In a little more than a 
hundred years from the captivity of Israel, Judah shared the 
same fate, and, with the exception of a small remnant, was 
carried in captivity to Babylon and the adjoining regions. 

The successive returns under Zerubbabel (b.c. 537) and Ezra 
(b.c. 458) left a large proportion, probably the vast majority of 
Israel and Judah, in Babylonia and the surrounding countries. 

Hence the captivities of Israel and Judah, which were in the 
first instance penal, resulted in the permanent settlement of 
large and flourishing Hebrew colonies in the regions bordering 
on the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

At the fall of Jerusalem the stream of Jewish migration began 
to flow into Egypt. And subsequently many thousands of 
Jewish families sought refuge in that country from the persecu- 
tion of the Syrian kings. In Alexandria two of the five quarters 
of the city were chiefly inhabited by Jews. And in Egypt 
generally there were according to Philo hardly less than a 
million Jewish settlers, ovk airobiovai pvpiddw €kot6v ol ttjv 
*A\e£dvdp€iav ko.1 rrjv x^P av 'lovbaioi KaroiKOvvres airb tov irpbs 
AifivTjv Karafiadpov /if'xpi t&v opi&v AlBioirias, Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 6. From Egypt numbers of Jews found their way to Gyrene. 
In 340 B.c. Artaxerxes Ochus carried Jewish captives from Egypt 
to the settlements of their kinsfolk in Babylon, and to Hyrcania 
and the shores of the Gaspian Sea. 
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Subsequently Antiochus the Great (223 — 187), who shewed 
the utmost consideration to the Jews, removed 2000 of their 
families from Mesopotamia and Babylonia to Lydia and Phrygia 
with the view of infusing a loyal element in the disaffected popu- 
lation of those countries. The same system of deportation 
pushed the Dispersion still further west, for in the year 63 b.c. 
Pompey caused thousands of Jewish prisoners to be conveyed to 
Rome, where several gained their freedom and settled in the 
Trastevere (Philo, De Leg. ad Caium, p. 1014, § 23). But there 
was another cause which tended in the same direction. The Jew 
had now become a keen and experienced trader. With this 
object he passed from city to city and from province to province. 
Syria and Asia Minor, the Greek islands and Roman colonies 
were frequented by Hebrew merchants 1 . In this way the Jewish 
race gained a footing in every region of the civilised world, and 
not being confined as other nations within the limits of a single 
region in many places almost outnumbered the native popula- 
tions. 

The list in Acts ii. 9 — 11 indicates the extent of the Disper- 
sion both in the East and West. But between these two 
branches there was a wide and well-marked difference which it is 
important to note. The Western Dispersion were Hellenists sepa- 
rated in language and in mode of thought and manner from the 
strict Hebrew-speaking Jews who constituted the Eastern Dis- 
persion, and who in common with their Syrian and Palestinian 
brethren bore the honourable title of 'Hebrews/ or even in a 
special sense ( the Dispersion,' as distinguished from 'the Dis- 
persion of the Greeks' — comp. St John vii. 35, prj els ttjv 6W»ro- 
pav t&v 'EWtjwv fUXkci irop€i>€cr6ai ) <a\ didder K€u> tovs "EXkrjvas; 
see also Acts vi I s . 

1 In Antioch and Damascus and other Syrian cities there was an 
enormous Jewish population (Joseph. Bell Jud. n. 20. 2, vii. 8. 7), and 
in the provinces of Asia Minor they were almost if not quite as 
numerous. Comp. Joseph. Antt. xiv.7. 2; Bell. Jud. n. 16. 4, vii. 3. 
3 ; also vaaa 8e ycua otQcp vXrjprp teed vaaa d&Xcurra, Orac. Sybill. m. 
27 ; see Philo, de Leg. ad Caium, p. 1023 b. 

a Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. pp. 7, 9, 
14. 
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Rabbinical expressions are cited 1 shewing the equality of the 
Israelites dwelling in the Eastern Dispersion, and even their 
superiority over the Jews of Palestine. "Unlike the heathen 
countries, whose very dust denied, the soil of Syria was declared 
clean like that of Palestine itself. So far as purity of descent 
was concerned, the Babylonians indeed considered themselves 
superior to their Palestinian brethren. They had it that when 
Ezra took with him those who went to Palestine, he had left 
the land behind him as * pure as fine flour V " 

It is reasonable then to suppose that when St James writes 
to 'the twelve tribes which are of the Dispersion,' without any 
qualifying addition that he addresses himself to the Eastern as 
distinct from the Western or Hellenist Dispersion : in other 
words, to the Jews settled in Syria and Babylonia, who were in a 
preeminent sense 'the Dispersion.' How vast that population was 
in those regions may be gathered from the words of Josephus : 
A2 &e diica (fruXai rrepav clo\v Exxfrpdrov cW &€vpo pvpidbcs Hircipot 
Ka\ dpiQfiy yvaxrOrjvai fxrj dwdfxcvaiy Joseph. Antt. XV. 2. 2. 

It is apparent also that the Christians to whom St James 
wrote belonged to the poorer classes, the rich who are alluded 
to in the Epistle being unconverted Jews and not members of 
the Christian Church; see notes on i. 10, ii. 1, iv. 13. This 
condition of things corresponds with what we read elsewhere of 
the early Church. The relief of the poor became the first act 
of Church organization, and notwithstanding the generosity of 
wealthier members the Church in Jerusalem relapsed into 
poverty and stood in need of pecuniary assistance (Acts vi. 1; 
Rom. xv. 26). Probably too St Paul's description of the Church 
of Corinth (1 Cor. i. 26—28) applied to many other Christian 
communities. During the first decades of its history then the 
Church was the Church of the poor. Moreover it was a 
persecuted Church. This appears both from the Epistle of 
St James and from the Acts of the Apostles. 

Further than this internal evidence does not permit us to 

1 See Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. Addenda to 1 Cor. xiv. oh. n. §§ 1 and 
2, p. 568. 
* Edersheim's Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, vol. i. p. 9. 
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specialise. We cannot say to what particular Church or Churches, 
Syrian or Babylonian, the Epistle was originally sent, or even 
whether it was strictly speaking encyclical, as the opening words 
suggest, or called forth by definite circumstances of a special 
community. A certain vividness and force of expression seems 
to indicate actual occurrences. The incident of the rich man 
entering the synagogue (ch. ii. 1—4) reads like the description 
of a scene from life, the wavering of some, the views of others 
concerning faith and temptation, the description of internal 
quarrels and particular acts of oppression — all these seem drawn 
from the actual experience of some one Christian community. 
At the same time what was specially applicable to one Church 
would be full of lessons to all where the general circumstances 
and characteristics would be similar. 

It is, however, an interesting and important point that in 
addressing his Epistle to the twelve tribes St James expresses 
the belief in a still complete and united Israel, which appears as 
a settled conviction in post-Exilian thought. 

Thus in the letter of Aristeas relating to the LXX. transla- 
tion the high-priest Eleazar is represented as sending to Ptolemy 
Philadelphia seventy-two men, that is, six from each of the 
twelve tribes ; and though four only of the priestly courses re- 
turned from exile (Ezr. ii. 36) the original representative number 
of twenty-four was restored. In the New Testament the same 
belief appears in the number of the twelve Apostles, and in 
the promise that they should sit on thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30); in the twelve 
gates of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxL 12); and in the 
sealing of the twelve tribes (Rev. vii. 4, folL). St Paul speaks 
of 'the twelve tribes (t6 dvdcKdtfrvkov) earnestly serving God 
day and night,' Acts xxvL 7: and in Rom. xi. 25 the Israel 
alluded to includes all the children of Abraham. 

Long after the Apostolic age the Talmudists made legal 
enactments in regard to intermarriage with the ten tribes, 
whose settlements they still recognised in the regions of the 
Euphrates, to which they had been first carried in captivity 
(Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., Addenda to 1 Cor. xiv. ch. in.). 
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This survival of Israel in its completeness is in accordance 
with such Old Testament predictions as that of Amos ix» 9, 'I 
will sift the house of Israel among all the nations, like as corn is 
sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall upon the 
earth ' ; and that of Isaiah xi. 12, ' He shall assemble the outcasts 
of Israel and gather together the dispersed of Judah from the 
four corners of the earth.... Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and 
Judah shall not vex Ephraim.' See also Hosea i. 11, 'The 
children Of Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered 
together, and they shall appoint themselves one head, and shall 
go up from the land.' Comp. also Hosea iii. 5, ' Afterward shall 
the children of Israel return, and seek the Lord their God, and 
David their king.' 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONTENTS OP THE EPISTLE. 

The informal character of the Epistle renders a logical analy- 
sis difficult. It is not a formal treatise, but an authoritative 
reply to questions which had arisen, a bishop's ruling on inci- 
dents and questions of Church life and discipline which had been 
reported to him. 

It may be regarded as a discourse on two practical rules of 
the Christian life : (a) Resistance to temptation, or viropovri : 
temptation being a necessary condition of the Christian life. 
(b) Activity in the Christian graces, of which wiaris and ckcos 
are leading examples. 

The various topics of the Epistle may be exhibited more in 
detail as follows : 

Introduction, i. ver. 1. 

1. Temptation, (a) From without, i. 2—4. (1) Wisdom, 
prayer, stedfastness, the Divine helps in temptation, 5 — 8. 
(2) Temptation, implying oppression, introduces the con- 
nected subject of the rich and poor, and the Old Testament 
problem of the prosperity of the wicked (as a cause of 
jambs C 
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temptation or trial), 9 — 11. (6) The reward of victory 
over temptation, 12. (c) Temptation from within, moral 
or religions error, 13 — 18. 

2. The Christian life and character and worship, incidentally 

arising from the thought of temptation . as moral or 
religious error, 19 — 27. 

3. Christian equality — the sin of preferring persons practically 

a transgression of the whole Law — a fresh topic probably 
suggested by letter or conversation, but connected with the 
preceding paragraph, especially with the thought of wor- 
ship, ii. 1 — 13. 

4. Faith, a subject suggested by the consideration of Christian 

law. Its true condition; fruitfulness in works; faith as 
isolated and separated from its works an impossible con- 
ception, as impossible as charity without charitable acts, 
mercy without almsgiving, or wisdom without its practical 
result in conduct. This idea of faith is consistent with 
the great, familiar, often-quoted examples of Abraham and 
Rahab. In fact without works there is no vitality in faith, 
any more than there would be vitality in the body without 
breath, ii. 14—26. 
6 Temptations of the tongue, (a) Ambition to become teachers 
(Rabbis), (b) Vain or slanderous speech, iii. 1 — 12. 

6. The two wisdoms, earthly and heavenly; a topic arising 

from the thought of a right and wrong use of the tongue, 
iii. 13—18. 

7. Contention and strife; an expansion of the preceding subject. 

(ir6\efiot t the keynote of the paragraph, stands in imme- 
diate contrast to dphvij^ which is a note of the heavenly 
wisdom.) The struggle against the flesh, which is the root 
of evil contention, iv. 1 — 12. 

8. Parenthetic. An address to the wealthy unconverted Jews. A 

condemnation of selfish and indulgent lives, iv. 13 — v. 6. 

9. Longsuffering in temptation and the great motive for this — 

the parousia of Christ, v. 7 — 11. 

10. Conclusion: a summary statement of points in Christian 

life and conduct, generally connected with the leading sub- 
ject of the Epistle, and more immediately with the teaching 
on the right use of the tongue, (a) Swearing, v. 12. (b) 
Prayer, 13—18. (c) Conversion, 19, 20. 
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The ethical and practical character of the Epistle is a note 
of the earlier stage of the Christian Church, when the first and 
most necessary step was to secure pure and honest and noble 
lives in those who were members of the brotherhood. 

That the great Christian teachers of the first generation 
should have felt it especially needful to guard the moral side of 
the Christian life, can surprise no one who has even an elemen- 
tary knowledge of the society out of which the Christian convert 
had emerged. On all sides there were in Greek, Roman and 
Oriental civilization moral evils of the gravest kind. In every 
city to which the Jewish Christian trader went he would find 
some fresh form of vice, some new kind of ' temptation' for 
protection against which the Apostolic warnings were hourly 
needed. See Dollinger, Gentile and Jew, I. 356 n. 

But the preponderance of this ethical teaching certainly 
points to a period in which controversy had not yet become 
acute. Hence the absence in this Epistle of that developed 
Christology which is found in the later N. T. writers. In this 
Epistle there is no mention of the Incarnation, or of the 
sufferings and Crucifixion, or of the blood of Christ or of the 
Atonement or the High-priesthood of Christ, or of prophecy or 
of Baptism or the Eucharist. And in other regions of thought 
there are no less striking silences: there is no mention of the 
Christian attitude to slavery, or to magistrates and rulers: no 
discussion of questions of marriage, or of the Christian ministry. 
Such omissions are, however, all explicable in view of the spe- 
cial circumstances which seem to have called forth the Epistle, 
and are indeed if properly considered evidences both of its 
genuineness and of its early date. 



CHAPTER V. 

ST JAMES AND ST PAUL— FAITH AND WORKS. 

The supposition of an antagonism between St James and 
St Paul on the subject of faith and works rests on a very slender 
foundation, and would probably have had very inconsiderable 

c2 
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influence on Christian thought had it not been for the great 
influence of Luther. 

If indeed the words of St James (ch. ii. 14, foil.) are an attack 
upon St Paul, the immense significance of them can hardly be 
overrated. For to oppose St Paul on this point, and to assert 
the saving efficacy of the works of the law, would be to advocate 
Judaism in the Christian Church. It would mean that this 
Epistle contains a protest against the position authoritatively 
maintained by St Paul and sanctioned by the conscience of 
Christendom throughout the Christian centuries — a wholly un- 
tenable proposition. And yet those who see in these words an 
argument against the Pauline view of Christianity can take no 
middle course. St James is either the advocate of that form of 
Jewish Christianity which St Paul condemns, or he is not. 

But if it is to be supposed that these words contain a delibe- 
rate argument against St Paul's position, what an inadequate 
treatment this would be of that great crucial question ! Again, 
is it conceivable that the Church would have sanctioned and 
left in the Canonical Scriptures two contradictory views of this 
essential matter ? 

Happily it is only a very superficial view of the passage that 
demands an hypothesis of this kind. No * reconciliation ' is 
needed ; for the arguments of the two great Apostles are not 
on the same plane. The errors attacked are fundamentally dif- 
ferent. 

St Paul's argument is in opposition to those who claimed to 
be justified by an exact performance of an external ritual, and 
who desired to carry into Christianity the whole Jewish cere- 
monial law. St James, on the other hand, is opposing the 
conception that faith without works is possible or that in any 
sense it can be the saving and central principle of the Christian 
life. The teaching of St James is that of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, where the activity of a living faith is shewn to have 
been the inspiring principle of Hebrew history from Abraham 
to the time of the Maccabees. It is also the teaching of St Paul, 
comp. Titus iii. 1, 8, 14 : the Christians must be : irpbs irav cpyov 
ayaBbv croi/iot/?.... Tit us is to exhort wa <j>povTtfa(riv koK&v epya>v 
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irpotorao-Qai oi ircTrurrcvKOTes $€&, and see as strictly in accord- 
ance with St James's teaching, Rom. ii. 13, ov yap oi aKpoarai tov 
vopov diKaiot irapa tS 0€eS, oXX' oi TroirjTal vofiov ducmcddrjo-ovTai. 

Up to this time indeed the observance of the Law was un- 
questioned by Jewish Christians. The controversy in which 
St Paul was engaged originated when the growth of the Gentile 
element in the Church and the rise of the Judaizing faction 
created the necessity of a further development of Christianity, 
and of a clearly denned relationship to Judaism, which had then 
assumed an attitude of hostility to the preaching of St Paul 

The danger against which St James directs his argument is, 
that an unfruitful theoretical belief should take the place of 
activity in good works. The danger corresponded, indeed, to 
Pharisaism in the Jewish Church. With the Pharisees 'dead 
works/ the mechanical carrying out of denned rules uninspired 
by a living faith, ruined true religion. The corresponding danger 
against which St James contends was, that a dead or dormant 
faith without works should destroy the vital energy of the 
Christian life. 

The two Apostles have indeed the same moral standpoint, 
and whenever a close similarity of expression occurs it is pro- 
bable that the original teaching is to be referred to St James 
rather than to St Paul. St James was a follower of Christ 
before St Paul. And when St Paul visited Jerusalem after his 
conversion, the exposition of Christianity by St James with the 
authority of the Lord's Brother may well have contributed to 
the moulding of his faith. 



CHAPTER VI. 

SOME LEADING THOUGHTS IN THE EPISTLE: (TO<f)ia — TTiOTiS — 

W€lpaO'p6s VTTOflOV^. 

If this Epistle is the earliest of Christian documents which 
has descended to us, it becomes of special interest and import- 
ance to examine the leading words and expressions which occur 
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in it, and to consider more fully than is possible in the notes the 
thoughts and associations which are attached to them. 

1. Twice in the Epistle St James speaks of <rotya or wisdom ; 
in ch. L 5, where with a kind of abruptness, as though <ro<j>ia 
would be acknowledged as the first object of desire, it is men- 
tioned as a subject of prayer, and in ch. iii. 13 — 18, where there 
is a contrast between coQia &ya>0(v KarepxofjJvri and eiriycio? 
cro(f>icL 

The inquiry to be made then is, what was St James's concep- 
tion of <ro<f)ia, and what is meant by the distinction between the 
two wisdoms (iii. 13 — 18)? 

The term a-o^la conveyed a very definite series of meanings 
to the Greek mind before it came in contact with Hebrew 
thought It meant first of all skill in any art or handicraft in 
its most excellent and subtle form: ovtev SXko oijfxalvovTcs rrjv 
a-o(f)iav fj Srt open) rixyrfs c<rTu>> Eth. Nic. VI. vii. 2. In a higher 
sense it is the most exact of sciences, aKpificoTarr) r&v ircurn)pS>v : 
lastly it is a science of that which is most prized, the highest of 
existences, that is, the Divine existence of pure immutable being. 

In some of these senses the use of o-o<f>ia and <T<xf>6s in the 
LXX. is synonymous with their use in Greek philosophical 
literature. Oholiab and Bezalel are o-cxpoi, just as Phidias and 
Polycletus are co<f>oL And the highest conception of acxpla in 
Greek thought approaches very nearly to the * wisdom from 
above ' described by St James. But the Hebrew idea of ao^ia 
has a meaning and history of its own. The Hellenic <ro<f>ia is 
indeed deliberately set aside by St Paul as alien to the Christian 
system, 1 Cor. i. 18 — 28 ; and in PhiL iv. 8 the leading philoso- 
phic terms dperrj and tnaivos are named with evident disparage- 
ment. When St James therefore speaks of <ro<f)ia in this Epistle 
it is the <To<f>ia of Hebrew thought and literature. It was a con- 
ception of great beauty, which grew up in the later part of the 
post-Exile period. When, side by side with the zeal of Judaism 
for a minute and careful observance of the Law, a passion had 
arisen for the pursuit of wisdom, <ro<£ia, the most comprehensive 
word of Greek thought, had been chosen to represent this purely 
Hebrew conception, which is embodied and illustrated in the 
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sapiential books of the Bible and the Apocrypha. But the 
Hebrew chohnah or wisdom has a far wider signification than 
the Greek o-oqtta. According to the author of the Wisdom of 
Solomon it is the most perfect principle of guidance in human 
action : irp6$ vfids ov*v y ol rvpavvoi, ol \6yoi p.ov, tva fxdOrjre <r<xj>lav 
koi fiff wapaw4arjT€,..\afifrpa icai dpdpavros iartv q cro<f)la, vi. 9, 
12. Step by step <ro<f>ia leads to union with Qod : wpoaoxn &* 
voficnv (observance of the laws) ficftaiaxris d<p0ap<rlas' d<p0ap<ria oc 
iyyvs €ortu iroi.il 0€ox)j 18 — 20.,. t i fir) (rare cro<f>iav tva els rbv ala>va 
/Sao-tXevoi^-c, 21. It is a direct emanation from God : iraaa 
<ro<f)la irapa Kvpiov kcu per avrov cotiv ctV rbv alto v a, Ecclus. i. 1 ; 
and the breath of His power and the reflexion of His brightness : 
drpls yap €OTiv rrjs rov Btov dvvdfiecos. . .dnavyacrfia yap cotiv ((kotos 
didiov koI ttrowrpov dKTjXi&avrov rrjs rov Beov evcpycias Ka\ cIkchv rrjs 
dyoBorriTos avrov. Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 25, 26. 

This exalted view of o-o<f)ia gives a depth of meaning to the 
description of the Lord's growth : icai 'lyo-ovs irpoiicoirrev rfj 
cro<j)ia ic.r.X., Luke ii. 52, and to 8e iraibiov r)v£avcv> koI efcparcuovro, 
irXrjpovpcvov crcx^ta, ii. 40. 

This then, we cannot doubt, was the glowing picture present 
to St James's mind when he spoke of o-cxpla as the most exalted 
subject of prayer, and as that which cometh from above. This 
latter expression sounds like an echo of the phrase in the Book 
of Wisdom where <ro<t>ia is described as 'an influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almighty* (drroppoia rrjs rov iravroKpd- 
ropos do^rjs €ikiKpivr}s) y vii. 25. 

It is less easy to determine what the Apostle means us to 
understand by that opposing 'wisdom* which he describes as 
earthly, sensual, devilish, eiriyaos, ^tvx iK Vy ^aifwvtd>drjs. 

While it is true that the notes of the psychic wisdom as 
given by St James are, from a Christian standpoint, a justifiable 
criticism of the prevailing philosophic systems, the question 
arises whether such a warning against the dangers of Greek 
philosophy would be specially needed in those Hebrew com- 
munities to which the Epistle was addressed, and whether 
St James's argument is not rather directed against dangers to 
be found in the distinctively Jewish tendency to a spirit of zeal 
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and fanaticism. At this early stage of Christian history the 
evils which threatened Judaism equally threatened the Judseo- 
Christian body. * Zeal for the Lord ' was an historic word with 
the Jew and had inspired great actions, and the Maccabean 
victories were still a practical argument of success. But this 
noble enthusiasm of former days had now degenerated into a 
blind hatred of foreign domination, and was rapidly tending to 
the fierce spirit which broke out in wild excesses at the siege 
of Jerusalem. 

Therefore, though a more general interpretation need not be 
excluded, it is probable that by the false wisdom of which 
St James speaks, and which is clearly associated with zeal and 
contention and rivalry (ipiOeia), is primarily meant that other 
system of life which found many supporters at this period and 
which Josephus expressly calls a ^tXoo-o^ia, Antt. xviil i. 1, 
rj; hk rrrdprji t$>v <f>iXo<ro<PiS>v 6 TaXiXaios *lovdas qytpcav Kariarri 
ic.r.X. This <t>iXo<ro<pia represented the mundane and material 
side of the Maccabean revival. It fostered the expectation of an 
earthly kingdom, and of a Messiah who should overcome the 
armies of the aliens and free Israel from Roman domination ; 
it was ewiyaos. It looked to a time of material prosperity and 
to the satisfaction of desires : it was tyvx iK l an d n °t irvcvfwiKfj. 
Again, the moving energetic element in this system, that spirit 
of enthusiasm and desperate resistance to foreign power or to 
any infringement of the national religion in its extreme phase, 
exhibited characteristics which closely approached the pheno- 
mena of demoniacal possession : it was daifiovtadrjs. 

2. Another leading thought in this Epistle is embodied 
in the word irioris. So far from this conception being absent, or 
unimportant, in St James's scheme of the Christian life its pre- 
eminent position is implied from the first, ch. i. 2. The object 
of St James's teaching is not to eliminate faith as a leading 
principle, but to secure the sacredness and efficiency of it, and to 
guard against the danger of esteeming faith to be merely an 
intellectual assent to a creed, or a belief in a fact which a man 
might hold without receiving vital inspiration from it. 

Faith as conceived by St James then is an active principle — 
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the energy of the soul in its relation to God. It implies work 
achieved under an invisible and eternal influence which it instinc- 
tively apprehends and appropriates. It is the same inspiring 
quality of great and holy men which the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews enlarges upon as the key to the Divine history of 
Israel. Accordingly works that spring from faith justify in virtue 
of the inseparable union with a living faith. 

3. And if faith is thus the essence and determining quality 
of the Christian life, so that ol frurrcvovrcs — the believers — the 
possessors of witrris, form the Christian community, it follows 
that conditions must exist by which *r«ms should be continu- 
ously exercised and tested. If the Christians as a body are ol 
frtoT€vovT€s, they are also oi ir€ipa(6p€vot. Through Trcipcurpds 
faith becomes an cWpyeia, instead of being simply a dwafiis. 
That this was the condition of the Master's life is shewn by the 
expression : VfieU 84 cotc oi dtafiefuvrfKores fier efiov iv tols neipa- 
o-pois fwv, Luke xxii. 28. It also agrees with St Paul's important 
rule : oti But noWcov ffXfytw dct fjpas claeXfetv els rrfv fiaaCkeiav 
rod Btov, Acts xiv. 22, and with many other passages of Holy 
Scripture. 

4. But from this exercise of faith, in which it is being con- 
tinually tested by different forms of trial (treipcurpois jrowciXots), 
there results another quality highly and specially characteristic of 
the Christian life, namely, vito/aovj;, patience or resistance, iriorts 
represents the active principle, viropovf) the passive principle, 
though in vtropovfi there is also an element of action, viropovf) 
engages itself in resisting evil, jrtWtf in producing good — in 
activities which result from the divinely illuminated attitude of 
the soul 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE POETICAL ELEMENT IN THE EPISTLE. 

Poetical form is so marked a characteristic of this Epistle 
and bears so close a relation to the interpretation of it in parts, 
that some explanation of the principles and laws of Hebrew 
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poetry seems to be required in an Introduction. Certain 
poetical elements, such as beautiful and exact expression of 
observed facts in life and nature, suggestiveness, imagination, 
taste, delicate choice of words, find a place in the poetry of all 
nations and of all times. But in regard to form there is great 
diversity. For instance, metre, the chief characteristic of Greek 
and Latin verse, does not in its strict sense of measured syllables 
regularly disposed enter into the art of the Hebrew poet, and 
rhyme, which gives a special charm to much of modern European 
poetry, is also absent from Hebrew poetical composition. At the 
same time the examples quoted below exhibit lines of corre- 
sponding length, and there are many instances where a play on 
the sound of words produces an effect similar to rhyme. 

One characteristic device of Hebrew poetry is a system of 
acrostics exhibited in several of the Psalms, of which the 119th 
is a specially complex and ingenious example. Other instances 
are Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31, and Lamentations i. ii. iii. iv. 

But by far the most distinctive feature of Hebrew poetry is 
parallelism ; by which is meant a correspondence by way of like- 
ness or dissimilarity of words, thoughts and clauses, a response 
of line to line and word to word. (1) The commonest form of 
parallelism is where the thought of the first line is repeated in 
the second and emphasized (a) by intensified expression ; as, 

The wicked watoheth the righteous, 
And seeketh occasion to slay him. 
I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a green tree in his own soil. 

Ps. xxxvii. 32, 85. 

(6) Or by contrast as : 

The fall soul loatheth an honeycomb: 

Bat to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 

Prov. xxvii. 7. 

(2) Sometimes the parallelism consists of identity of structure 
without either contrast or necessary similarity in sense, as : 

Fire and hail, snow and vapour ; 
Stormy wind, fulfilling his word: 
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Mountains and all hills; 

Fruitful trees and all cedars. Ps. cxlviii. 8, 9. 

These are examples of parallelism in its simplest form. But 
the scheme is capable of great variety and extension. Some- 
times from four to eight lines are required to complete the 
system, sometimes the parallelism is shewn in triplets or in 
stanzas of five lines, as : 

Let that day be darkness; 

Let not God regard it from above, 

Neither let the light shine upon it. Job iii. 4. 

Sometimes the first line answers to the third and the second to 
the fourth, as : 

As the heavens are high above the earth, 

So high is his goodness over them that fear him: 

As remote as the east is from the west, 

So far hath he removed from us our transgressions. 

Ps. ciii. 11, 12. 
A still more complex structure, called by Bishop Jebb 'intro- 
verted parallelism,' is when the corresponding lines in a stanza 
are the first and fourth, and the second and third, as : 

My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart shall be glad, even mine: 

Tea, my reins shall rejoice, 

When thy lips speak right things. Prov. xxiii. 15, 16. 

Other instances of this complex character are Psalm lxxxiv. 
6 — 7, where the stanza consists of six lines : " Blessed is the 
man...appeareth before God in Zion" : and Psalm cxxxv. 15 — 18, 
an instance where eight lines are required to complete the 
parallelism : " The idols of the nations... every one that trusteth 
in them." 

Many other examples might be given of the various modes in 
which the parallelism of Hebrew poetry is exhibited. It was a 
system which required the same constructive skill as the classical 
system, and created .a pleasure in expectancy of response at least 
equal to that of the rhymed couplet of English poetry. 

It may also be observed that Hebrew poetry loses less by 
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translation than the poetry of any other nation. It is quite 
possible to retain in a foreign language many of its chief charac- 
teristics — length of lines, position of words, the response (or 
contrast) of thought to thought, and even the rhythm which 
gives it its special charm and grace. It is indeed chiefly this 
underlying poetical form and diction of the original to which the 
English Bible owes its strength and beauty of style. 

The strain of poetical inspiration in the Old Testament 
revived in the New. Evidence of this continued gift meets us 
at the opening of the Gospel In the hymn of Zacharias and 
Simeon and in the Psalm of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the beauty 
of artistic form and expression and the peculiar charm of Hebrew 
parallelism reappear in perfection. And it is with the deepest 
and most solemn interest that we trace the same vein of poetry 
in the discourses of our Lord. This is especially observable in 
the most momentous utterances of the Gospel As instances of 
these may be cited : Matt. x. 34—39, xi. 28—30, xx. 25 — 28, 
and even in the hour of the Passion, Luke xxiii 28 — 31. But no- 
where is this characteristic more completely and beautifully 
exhibited than in the Sermon on the Mount, which is indeed 
from first to last thrown into the form of a varied and impressive 
poem, the artistic structure of which can be shewn by analysis 1 . 
It is significant and deeply suggestive that in this poetic structure, 
next to our Lord's own discourses, this Epistle of St James, the 
brother of the Lord, ranks highest. 

The whole argument is more like the argument of a poem 
than of a regularly constructed treatise. The gradual evolution 
of ideas, one springing from another by which it is suggested, 
the linked digressions and the repeated return to the original 
and pervading thought, bear the same character of a noble and 
artistic poem. 

Among other examples of genuine poetical excellence are the 
vigorous passages on the evils of the tongue (iii. 3 — 13), the scene 
in the Christian synagogue on the entrance of the wealthy Jew 
(ii. 2 — 4), the vivid description of trade activity (iv. 13 — v. 6), and 
of the cruel and miserly landlord, with the picturesque personifi- 
1 Bishop Jebb's Sacred Literature, Sect. ix. 
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cation of the rust or tarnish on the hoarded gold, or the hire of 
the labourers unjustly withheld, itself crying out in accusation. 
And throughout this work there is the poet's grasp of what is 
real and eternal, in contrast with the false and fleeting character 
of human opinion. 

Some further remarks on the poetical passages of the Epistle 
will be made in the notes, but two points of special interest may 
be indicated here, (a) The revival of a poetical gift in a marked 
and striking way in the family of the poet king David is a 
memorable fact. We have seen that it was a characteristic 
charm of our Lord's discourses, that it is noticeable in those 
hymns and psalms which celebrated the events and significance 
of His birth, and that it is found again richly developed in the 
Epistle of the Lord's brother. All this implies in that family or 
group of families the study not only of the words but of the 
form of ancient prophecy, and a proficiency in the same Divine 
art which must have been cultivated in the ancient schools of the 
prophets. (6) It is a fair inference from this ordered beauty of 
form and artistic diction that such an Epistle as this is not a 
hasty or desultory composition, but the finished result of natural 
powers carefully trained and divinely illuminated. And we may 
further believe that it was purposely moulded in a poetical form 
with a view to the deeper impression and more lasting memory 
which such a form would ensure. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE GREEK TEXT OF ST JAMES. 

The text of this Epistle, like other portions of the N.T., rests 
on the evidence of the ancient mss., Versions, and quotations in 
the works of early writers and liturgies. 

Of the mss. the following important Uncials are referred to 
in the notes. 
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g. Codex Stnaiticus, assigned to the middle of the ivth 
century. Of the correctors N a was probably a contemporary, 
K b belongs to the vith century, tf° to the beginning of the vuth 
century. This valuable Codex was recovered by Teschendorf in 
an interesting way from the convent of St Catharine on Mt Sinai 
in the year 1859. It is now at St Petersburg. 

A. Codex Alexandrinus, vth century. 

This MS. was presented to Charles I. in 1628 by Cyril Lucar, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, formerly Patriarch of Alexandria. 
It passed with the royal collection to the British Museum in the 
year 1753. 

B. Codex Vaticanus, rvth century. 

This is the oldest vellum MS. of the New Testament in 
existence, and of great value and authority in determining the 
text. As the name implies, it is in the Vatican Library, where 
it has been so jealously guarded that for a long time no complete 
collation was possible. Recently however an excellent facsimile 
of the whole has been published. 

C. Codex Ephraemi, a palimpsest of the vth century, of 
great critical value, now in Paris. 

The following ixth century mss. are also cited in these notes. 
K. Codex Mosquensis, in the Library of the Holy Synod at Mos- 
cow. L. Codex Angelicas Romanus, in the Angelican Library of 
the Augustinian Monks in Rome. P. Codex Porphyrianus (a 
palimpsest), so called from Bishop Porphyry of St Petersburg, 
to whom it belonged. 

The Versions cannot be used except rarely for the verification 
of Greek words, but they give evidence of the presence or 
omission of words or clauses, and in some cases are so literal 
that their testimony is available for the order of words. The 
following are of the greatest value : 

I. Latin. There is very little evidence for a Latin version 
of the Epistle of St James earlier than the 4th cent. It is not 
quoted by any early Latin writer, and it is absent from the 
Cheltenham Stichometry, which probably dates from about 
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400 a.d. It has however a place in the Claromontane Sticho- 
metry, and it is quoted, though rarely, by Latin Fathers of the 
4th cent. 

Of ' Old Latin ' texts we have 

ff= Cod. Corbiensis, saec. ix, formerly at Corbie in Picardy, 
now at St Petersburg. This ms. now contains the Epistle 
complete, preceded by Ps. Tertullian on Jewish Meats and the 
Epistle of Barnabas. It is not therefore a Biblical ms. It 
ascribes the Epistle to James the son of Zebedee. 

m= quotations in the 'Speculum Augustini,' a collection of 
Biblical extracts arranged under headings. 

The text of./ agrees with the quotations of Chromatius of 
Aquileia, a Mend of St Jerome. The text of m in this Epistle 
is almost identical with that of the quotations of Priscillian, a 
Spanish heretic of the 5th century. Both our non- Vulgate 
authorities may therefore claim the title of Old Latin, though it 
is obvious what a different meaning and authority the term Old 
Latin has here compared with the case of the Gospels where the 
forms of the 'Old Latin' can be traced back to the second 
century. 

We have also in the Vulgate an already existing text slightly 
revised by St Jerome. The best mss. of the Vulgate are, as in the 
other books, am (=Cod. Amiatinus, circ. 700 aj>.) and fuld 
( = Cod. Ftddensis, 646 A.D.). 

There are exhaustive essays on the Latin texts of the Epistle 
by Bishop John Wordsworth and Dr Sanday in Studio, Biblica> 
L (1885). 

IL Syriac. " There are three stages in the history of the 
Syriac Canon. The first ignored the Catholic Epistles [including 
therefore our Epistle] altogether. This is represented by the 
Doctrine of Addai and by the Homilies of Aphraates, which are 
definitely dated between the years 336 — 345. The second stage 
is marked by the Peshitto Version, which has been called the 
Syriac Vulgate. As far back as that version can be traced it 
included three of the Catholic Epistles, St James, St Peter, 
1 St John. How far this stage overlapped the first it will need 
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closer investigations than have yet been made to determine. 
The great body of the Syrian Church accepted the three Epistles 
which are found in the Bibles alike of the Nestorians and of the 
Jacobites who broke away from orthodox standards in the fifth 
and sixth centuries " (Dr Sanday, Studio, Biblica, in. pp. 245, 246). 
The third stage was the reception of all seven Catholic Epistles. 

It will be seen from this that our Epistle, though not at first 
received by the Syrian Church, gained for itself a place in that 
fourth century revision of the Old Syriac N.T. which is commonly 
called the Peshitto. Whether any translation of the Epistle 
existed before the 4th cent, must therefore remain doubtful. 
The Epistle is of course included in the HarMean revision of 
A.D. 616. 

III. Egyptian. The two most important Egyptian Versions 
of the N.T. are the Bohairic and the Sahidic. The Bohairic 
(formerly called Memphitic) was spoken in Northern Egypt, the 
Sahidic (formerly called Thebaic) in Southern Egypt. The date 
at which the N.T. began to be translated into these dialects is 
uncertain. As far as the Gospels are concerned some scholars 
place it as early as the end of the second century. The two 
Versions represent distinct types of text, the Northern Version 
being the purest, the Southern having some remarkable inter- 
polations. The Sahidic Version of St James is known to us 
only in fragments 1 . 

1 For the notes on the Latin and Syriac Versions the Editor is 
indebted to Mr F. 0. Burkitt; for that on the Egyptian Version 
to Mr Forbes Bobinson. 
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IAKQBOY ETTI5T0AH 



1 l *\d/ctof3o$ deov /cal KVpiov 'Irjaov 'Kpurrov 8ov- 
X09 rals SciSe/ca <f>v\ai$ ral$ iv rfj Siacnropa %aip€iv. 

*TIao'av %apdv V f YV a ' aa '^ € t dSe\<f>ol jaov, orav ireipaa- 
puols irepnreo"qre iroi/cikois, ^yivcba/covres ore ro So/cI/mov 
v/jL&v T179 rriareto? /carepyd^erai viroftovtfv. ^rj Se viro- 
fjLovrj epyov rekeiov €^€tg>, Xva rjre riXeioi ical oXo/ckrjpoi, 
iv firjZevl Xenrofievoi. 5 el Se re? vji&v Xelirerat aortas, 
alreira) rraph rov SiSovro? deov iraacv air\&$ /cal firj 
ovei8l£ovro$, /cal hodr/cerai avrS. fl alrelrw Be iv 
iriarei, fiwqSev Sia/cpivojievov 6 yap Sut/cpivo/xevo? eoi/cev 
kXvScovc daXao-o-i)? dvefic^ofiivtp /cal pnrt,£ofi€V<p. 7 fitf 
yap o leer co 6 avdptorro? i/ceivo? ore Xijfiyjrerai ri vcapa 
rov KVpiov, s dvifp htyvyps, a/cardararo? iv irdcai? 
rat? 6801$ avrov. 9 J£av%da0G> Se 6 dSe\<f>b? 6 raireivb? 
iv r<p vyfrei avrov, 10 o 8% irXova-to? iv rrj raireiv<i>aei 
avrov, or 1 a><$ avOo? ypprov rrapeXeva'erai. n dvereiXev 
yap 6 fjXto? avv r$ /cavccwi teal i^rfpavev rov X°P T0V > 
/cal ro avOos avrov i^hreaev /cal 17 evirphreia rod irpoo-- 
cottov avrov aircbXero* 0J/T09 teal o ttXovo-io? iv rat? 
tto petal? avrov fULpavOr/a-eraL "Mattapto? dvrjp 89 
virofiivec 7T€Lpacrfi6v ) in ho/cifios yev6p*evo<; Xtfftyjrerai 

jambs a 
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2 IAKQBOY ETTIZTOAH I. 12 

tov <TT€<f>avov TT79 fawj?, hv eirrjyyeiXaTO toZ$ ayairaxriv 
avrov. 

18 M^8el9 7T€ipa£6jA€vo<: XeyiTco f 6rc dirb Oeov irei- 
pd£o/jLcu. 6 yap deb? direipacrro^ iartv tca/c&v, ireipa^ev 
he avrbs ovheva. 14 ##aoT09 he ireipdtpTat vvb rrj^ IBcas 
i7rt0v/jLLa<; effeX/cofievos /cal heXea^ofievo^' lb elra fj hri- 
Ovfxla <rvWaj3ov<ra tI/ctci dfiapriav, 17 he dfiaprla 
diroTeXeaOela'a diro/cvei ddvarov. 

16 M^ TrXavaaOe, dheX<f>oi fiov dyairryroL ^irdara 
800-49 dyaOfj /cal irdv htoprjixa TeXeiov avcoOev iartv 
tcaraftaivov arrb tov irarpb^ t&v (fxorcov, Trap § ovk 
ivt TrapaXXayrj fj rpoirrj^ dirocKLacrfia. 18 fiovXrjOel? 
direKvr}<rev fjfid^ \6y<p dXqOetas, eh to elvai rjfia? 
dirapyftv riva t&v avTov fCTio-fjbdr&v. 

19V Io-T€, dheX<f>oi fiov dywrrryroL* iaraa he ira? av- 
Opwrro? Tamils eh to d/covaat,, fipahv? eh to XaXfjaai, 
fipahit? eh bpyrfV ™6pyrj yap dvhpos hc/caioa'vvrjv Oeov 
ovk ipyd^erat,. n hcb diroOifievoc irdaav pvirapiav teal 
Trepiao'eiav tea tc las ev irpavTrjTL he%acQe top €/j.<f>vrov 
Xoyov tov hvvdfievov craoaai Ta$ yjrvxa? v/jlwv, **yivea-0e 
hk iroirjTal Xoyov, /cal firj d/cpoaral yubvov TrapaXoyi^d- 
fievoc eavrovs. **oti el ti$ aKpoarij^ Xoyov iarlv /cal ov 
irovqTrj?, o5to9 eoc/cev dvBpl icaTavoovvTi to irpocroanrov 
T979 yevicea? avTov ev eaoirrptp* ** KaTevorjaev yap 
eavTdv teal aireXfjXvOev, teal evOioos eireXddero oirolos fjv. 
85 o he irapaicvtyas eh vo/jlov Te\eiov tov Tr}$ iXev0epla$ 
teal Trapafielvas, ovk d/cpoaTrjs €7TLXr)a'fiovrj<; yevofievos 
dXXa 7roti;T^9 epyov, outo9 fia/cdpio$ ev Trj irotrja-et 
avTov coral. *€? t*9 hoKet OprjCKo? elvac, fiff ^aXtvar- 
7©7ft)i/ yX&aaav avTov dXXa diraTtov Kaphlav avTov, 
tovtov fJL&Taio? f] OpTjcjfcela. * Oprjo-tceia icaOapa teal 
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II. 14 IAKQBOY ETTIZTOAH 3 

dfilavros nrapa r& 0e<p teal irarpl avrrj iartv, ima/eeir- 
T€<T0cu op<f>avov$ teal xvP a ^ * v T V &Xty**> air&v, aairiXov 
eavrov rrjpeiv air6 rov tcoafiov. 

2 ^ASeXQoi fiov, fir) iv Trpoo-airoXrjfiyjriais e^ere 
rrjv iriarw rov KVplov r\\i&v 'IiycroO ILpiarov rrj? Sof-rj?. 
*iav yap eureXBy eh avvaytoyrfv vfi&v avrjp xpvaoSa/e- 
rvXio? iv i<T0rJTC Xafurpa, el<r€\0y Se fcal 7TT(b^09 iv 
pmrapa iaOrjri, 8 teal iirifiXtyrjre inl rov <f>opovvra rrjv 
iaOrjra rr)v Xafirrpav icai eXrrryre* Xv /cdOov d»8e /caXcG?, 
KaX t$> irr&xtp elirrjre* %v arrjOt i/cei rj icaOov vrrb to 
vttottoSiov fiov, *ov SieKpiOrjre iv eavrofc KaX iyeveo'0€ 
tepcral SiaXoywfuSv 7rovr)pd)v; 

5 'Ajcov<rar€, dSeX<f>ol fiov dyam\roi ov% o Oeb? efe- 
Xegaro row tttcoxov? toj xoo-fitp 7r\ovo-lovs iv irUrrei 
teal /c\r)pov6fAov$ rfj? fiaaiXela? ^5 iTrrjyyeiXaro rocs dya- 
it&clv avrov; e vfiei? Se r)rifidaare rov irrmyov. oi% 
ol irXovaioi, KaraSwaarevovaiv vfi&v, /cal airol eXxov- 
aiv vfia? eh Kptrrfpui; 7 oi/c airol fSXaatyt)\iova'iv rb 
tcaXbv ftvofia rb iTrucX/qOev i<f>* v/xa? ; 8 el fievroi vofiov 
reXeire fiacrikiKov Kara rr)v ypatyf)V 'AyaTrrjo-ei? rov 
rrXrjaiov aov a>? aeavrov, KaX&s iroielre* 9 el Se rrpoaaa- 
TroXrjfjbTrreire, dfiaprlav ipyd^ea0e 9 eXeyxpjievoi vtto 
rov vofiov d>$ irapafidraL 10 oari<; yap oXov rbv vofiov 
Tqprjo-ri, irraiar) Se iv evi, yeyovev rrdvnov $v&xp<i. u 6 
yap eiir&v Mr) fioixevo-g?, elrrev icai* M^ <f>ovevo-y$' 
el Se ov fioi^evei^y <f>ovevec<; Se, yeyova? irapafidrr)? 
ybfiov. 12 oSra)^ XaXelre koI o55to>9 rroielre ©9 Sia vofiov 
eXevOeplas pMkXovre? tcpivecOai. "17 7^ /eplci? dveXeo? 
rat p.)) rroirjaavrt, tXeos* KaraKavyarai tXeos tcplcrecDs. 

u Tl ro 6<f>eXo$, d8eX<t>oi fiov, idv ir'urriv Xeyy ti$ 
%Xei>v 9 ipya Se fir) exy ; fir) Bvvarai r) *irtari<; a&a-at, 

A2 
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avrov; w iav d8e\<f>6? rj d8eX<f>7} yvfipol xnrap^coavv teal 
Xevirofievoi T179 itfyqfiipov rpoffrijs, u etirg 8e ra avroU ef- 
vfi&V € Tirarf€T€ iv elprfvri, 0epfialvea0e teal %opTa£ea0e, 
fir) Sa>T€ 8e avTol? Ta enrLTrj8eta rov o-w/juitos, ri to 
5<f>eXo<s; 17 oi/to>9 teal r\ irl<rri^ y iav fit} exv spy** vetepa 
ear iv tca0' eavrr\p. 18 a\X* epel Tt9* %v irUrriv e^€t9, 
/cdya> epya ex m * 8el%6v fioi rijv irUmv <rov X<opl$ r&v 
epywv, tcdydo trot 8ell*<D etc r&v epycov fiov rrjv ttlotip, 
19 <tv inareve^ on eh eorlp 0eos; teaX&$ Troiefc* teal 
Ta haifiovia iriarevowrw teal <f>pl<T<rov<rip. **0€\ei<; 8k 
yv&vai, cS avOpcoire teepe, on rj irians %fi>pl9 r&v Spytop 
apyrj eanp; ^Afipaap, 6 irarr^p fjfi&v ovtc ef Zpycop 
iSi/caiobOr), dpepeytca? 'lactate top vlbv avrov iirl to 
Ovo'utO'TrfpLOP ; **j3X€7rei$ OTt f\ irions o'vprfpyei T0J9 
ipyois avTOV, teal 4k t&v Spycop fj ttIotis ireXeiwOr), **tcal 
i7rXr)pd>0rj f\ ypacfrrj fj Xeyovo-a* 'Eirlo-Tevo-ep 8e 'A/3 pah /j, 
t$> 0€<p, teal iXoylaOrj avT$ el? Sitcaioarvprjp, teal <f>lXo<; 
0eov itcXi]0r). **6paT€ Stl el; epyow Sitcaiovrai av0pa>7ro<; 
teal oitc etc 7r/<rr€©9 fiSpop. n 6fjLoiaxi 8e teal e PaA/8 r) 
TroppT) oitc it; ipywv i$i,tcaiG>0rj, virohe^apbepr) tov$ dyye- 
\ot/9 teal erepa 68$ etcftaXovaa ; ^fanrep yap to cra>/xa 
X&pl? TTpevfiaTO? vetcpov eoTiv, outg>9 teal 17 ttIotis X w P^ 
%pya)P petcpd ianp. 

3 *M^ woXXol 8i8datcaXoi ylp€c0€, dSeXQol puov, 
elSores on fjb€i£op tcpifia Xr)jM>fr6fi€0a. *7roXXa yap 
TTTalofiep &7rapre<:' et ti$ ip Xoyq> ov irraUi> ovto? 
TeXeios aprip, 8vvaT&<; xaXipayayyijo'aL teal oXov to* 
a&fia. 8 et 8k t<Sp Xmrmp tov? j^aXa/oi)? eh Ta cTo/xaTa 
fidXXofiep eh to ireL0eG0ai avrovs r^iiv, teal oXov tA 
crw/jba avTwv fierdyofiep' 4 l8ov teal to, TrXola, TrjXiteavTa 
Svra teal vtto dpificov ateXrjpwp iXawopeva, fierdyerai 
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viro i\a%loTov trq8aXiov oirov r\ op/jurj tov evOvvovro? 
ftovXerai' 5 ovtg><$ teal 17 yXwcrcra fiitcpov fieXo? icrrlv teal 
fieydXa avxel. IBov ffxitcov irvp rjXltcr)v SXtjv avdirrei' 
9 teal 17 yX&aaa irvp y #007*09 ttj$ dSitcias, 17 yX&a-aa 
tcadlxTTCLTcu iv tow fi&Xeaiv rjfi&v y fj <rm\ov<Ta oXov rb 
a&fia teal <f>Xoyl£ov<ra rdv Tpoyov *ri/9 yeveaeto^ teal 
<f>\oyi%ofi€Pr) V7r6 Trjs yeivvr)?. 7 7ra<ra ydp <f>vcn<; 0rjpla>v 
re teal Trerewwv epTrer&v re teal ivaXicop Safjud^erai teal 
SeSd/iiacrTai rr) <f>v<r€i 777 avOpwirlvr), 9 Trjv 8k yX&aaav 
ovSeU Svvarat av0poiir(ov 8ap,d<rcu* d/card<rTaTov tcatcSv, 
fieoTTJ tov 0avarrj<f>6pov. 9 iv avrfj evXoyovp.ev tov 
icvpiov teal irarepa, teal iv avry Karapoi/xeOa tov? dvOpco- 
irov? tov9 /caff 6/xoccoaiv 0eov yey ovoTa? 10 i/e tov avrov 
OTO/Aaros i^epyerac evXoyla teal tcardpa. ov XPV> a8eX- 
<fx>(, /xov, ravra ovtg>9 yiveaOac, n firjrv f\ Trrjyrj itc rr}? 
avrfj? 07H79 jSpvec to yXv/ed teal to nritcpov ; Xi p*rj SvvaTai, 
dBeXfol fioVy avicrj iXata? Troitjcac fj afiireXo? ervfea; 
ovt€ dXvtcbv yXvKv Troirjaac vScop. 

18 Tt9 o-o<f>6* teal iirtaT'qfMov iv vfiiv; Seif-aTa itc ttj? 
teaXrjS dvaerrpoeffi Ta Ipya avTOv iv irpavTryri ao<f>ia<;. 
u el 8k IffiXov iritepov eyeTe teal ipiOelav iv t$ tcapSta 
iifuSv, fjbff tcarafcavxdcrOe teal -tyei!$€o-0e Kara ttj? dXrf- 
0€ia$. u ovte $arw axrrq 17 cro<f)ia ava>0€V teaTepxpfAevr), 
dXXa iiriyeios, >frvxitci] 9 SaijiovioiSr)?. 19 ottov yap £77X09 
teal ipcOela, itcel d/caTaarao-ia teal irav <f>avXov irpayfia. 
17 17 8k dvcoQev cro(f>ta nrp&Tov fikv ayvtj io"Tiv, eireiTa 
elprjvt/cr), emeitci)?, €V7rec0i]^ > fieer)} iXiovs teal teapir&v 
dya0Sv t dSid/cpiTos, avxrtroKpiTO^. 18 /rap7ro? 8k 8itcaio- 
cri/w/9 iv elprjvrf aireipeTat, toI$ iroiovaiv elprjVTfv. 

4 1 T160€V iroXepjoi teal tt60€V p^d%ai iv v/mv; ovtc 
ivT€v0ev, itc t&v rfiov&v ifi&v t&v oTparevofievwv iv 
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roU fiikeaiv vfi&v; * iiriOvfietre, teal ovk €%€T€* <f>opev€T€ 
koI ^rjXovre, teal ov hvpaaOe iTrvrvyelp' p.dyeaOe teal 
troXep^evre* ov/c eyere Star 6 fir) alrelaOcu vfia?' *oIt€It€ 
teal ov Xapfiiavere, Sioti tca/ccos alreicOe, Xva ev rat? 
rjhoval? vficov Zairapr]ar\Te. ^ fioiyaXlZe^^ ovk olhare on 
17 <f>iXia tov koct/jlov eyOpa tov Oeov iariv; $9 idv oZv 
/3ovXr)0y <f>tXo<; elvat, rov Koafiov, e^jSpo^ rov Oeov 
KaOicTarat, *rj Sotceire art. tcevm r) ypa<f>rj Xeyei; 
Ilpo9 (f>06vov eirtiroOel to irpevfia b KaTtpKiaep iv fjfiiv ; 
*p,ei%opa Se hlhwaw ydpw. 8u> XeyeC 'O 0€O? vrreprf- 
fpavois dprcTaaaerai, TaireivoZs hk hlhtoaip %dpip. 7 v7ro- 
rdyrfre ovv T£> 0e<p* dvrUrrrjTe hk t^J 8ia/3oXq>, teal 
<f>€V^€rai d<f> vjicbv s iyyuraT€ to> 0€$ f teal eyy tel bfilv. 
KaOapiaare yjeipas, dfiapT&Xol, teal wy via are /capBlas, 
8iyfrv%ot,. 9 TaXatirwprjaaTe teal irepOrjaare teal Kkavcare • 
yeXax; vfi&v eU irivOo? fieraaTpat^rfrto teal r) yapa eh 
/caTr/(f)€Lap. lo T(nreiv(£0r)T€ ivcoiriov Kvplov, teal infrobaei 
ifias. 

11 Mr) KaraXaXelre aKXrfXwp, dBeX<f>oL 6 tcara\aX<Sv 
dSeX<f>ov r) tcpivcov top d&eX<f>6p airov tcaraXaXel vofiov 
ica\ tcpivet, vojaov el Se p6/mop tcplpeis, ovk el iroirjTr/s 
vofiov dXXa tcpirrjs. ls eU iarlp 6 POfioOer^ teal KpiTtjs, 
6 Svpdfiepo? a&aai teal diroXeaac' air Se rk el, 6 Kpivcov 
top irXrjalov; 

1,y A7e pvp oi Xeyopres* ^r/fiepov rj avpiop iropevab- 
fieOa €t9 TrjpSe rrjp itoXip teal iroi-qaofiep i/cel iputvrbp 
teal epnropeva6p.eQa teal KepSrjaofiep, u oZtip€$ ov/c erri- 
araade to Tr)$ avpiop' iroUt yap r) %€orj vfiaop ; aTfil? yap 
eaTe r) irpb? oXlyop <f>aipo/iepr), tirevra teal d<f>api£o/iepr)' 
16 dpTl tov XeyeiP u/xa9 # 'Eay 6 /cvpu>$ OeXtjarj teal %rjao- 
p,ep, teal Troir)aop&v tovto fj i/ceipo. 16 pvp 8e KavyaaOe 
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V. 12 IAKQBOY ETTIZTOAH 7 

iv Tak dXa£oveiai$ vfi&v* iraaa /cavyr\ai<i rocavrrf 
irovqpd iariv. " elhori oiv icaXbv iroieiv /cal fifj irot,- 
ovvti, afjuaprla avTa> i<rriv, 

5 lif Ar/e vvv oi ttXovo'col, KXavcrare 6XoXv%ovt€$ eirl 
reus TaXaiTTODplai? bfi&v reus hrepyppitvai^. *o ttXoOto? 
vfidov ceaijirev, /cal ra lp.aria vficov arjToPptora yiyovev, 
3 6 yjpvcro? vfi&v /cal 6 apyvpo? /carlarcu, teal 6 Ids avr&v 
eh fiaprvpcov vjuuv Sorai /cal (fxvyercu ra$ <rdp/ca<t ifi&v 
a>9 TTvp. i0rj<ravpiaaT€ iv ea-^draL^ rjfiepai^. *lhov 
fucrOo? t&v ipyar&v t&v afirjadvrtov rd$ %o)pa? ifi&v 
6 d<f)v<TT€pr)fi£po<; d<f>* ifi&v /cpd^ec, /cal ai fioal t&v 0epc- 
advrcov eh rd wra Kvpiov %a/3aa>0 elceXqXvOav. 
5 irpv^fja-are hrl rrj? 7*79 /cal iairaTaXrjO'aTe, iOpefyare 
Ta5 /capBia? ifi&v iv qp-ipa c<f>ayrj^. * /caTehi/cdaare, 
e<f>ovev<TaT€ tov Bi/caioV ov/c avTCTdaa-erai ifilv. 

*M.a/cpo0vfiri<raTe ovv, dBeX<f>oi t &>9 Tr}$ Trapovcrlas 
tov tevpiov. IBov 6 yeapyfc e/cS^erat tov ti/jlcov 
/capTrov tyjs 7*79, fia/cpoOvfjLwv iir ovt& &>9 Xdfty irpol- 
fjbop /cal Syfrifiov' 8 fxa/cpoOvftrja'aTe /cal Vfieh, o-Trjpigare 
Ta9 /capSta? vpu&v, oti r\ irapovaia tov tcvplov tfyyi/cev. 
9 fLtj o'Tevd^eTe /car dXXqXcov, dSeXtfroi, Xva fir) tcpi0f}T€' 
IBov /cpiTr}? irpb t&v Qvp&v larrj/cev. 10 v7r6Beiyfia Xd- 
ftere, dBeXfoi, Trjs /ca/coiraOeias /cal Tr}$ fia/cpo0vp,ia$ 
TOU9 irpoijyrfTa^, ot iXdXffO'av iv t& ovo/miti Kvpiov. 
u lBov fia/capt£ofi€v toi)9 iirofieivavra^ ttjv virofiovrjv 
'Ig>/3 rJKOvo'aTe /cal to t^Xo9 Kvpiov elBere, oti tto\v- 
a-irXayyvos io-Tiv 6 /cvpios /cal olfCTipfiwv. 

l *Tlpb irdvrwv Si, dBeX<f>oi jjlov, firj ofwveTe, p,r\Te tov 
ovpavbv firjTe t)jv yrjv firjTe aXXov Twd SpKov' t^tg) Bk 
vpmv to Nal vai, /cal to Ob ov, Xva firj viro Kpicriv 
irearfTe. 
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ls KaKOva0€i n$ iv vpZv ; irpoaeirxea-doi ' evOvpel Tts ; 
yfraXkiTO). M aaOevei ta? iv vpZv ; wpoaicaXeada'Ooy 
toi>9 7rp€<r/3vT€povs t^5 ifcfc\r)0'ia$, ical irpoaev^daOwaav 
iir avrov, dXeiyfravre^ avrov i\ai<p iv t§ ovo/juirt tov 
Kvpiov. **koX rj evyfi rrj<$ tt/ot€0)9 ccoaei tov /edjivovra, 
teal iyepei avrov 6 /cvpW kcuv afiaprlas y Treiroirj/cds, 
dfeOr/o-erat, avro). l * i%oprikoyeZa0e odv dXkrfXow ra? 
ajiaprias, /cal ev^o'ds virkp aKXrjXwv, 8?rc»? laOrjre' 
iroXv Uryyei herja^ 8 etc a tov ivepyovfievrj. 17< HXia9 az/- 
0po)iro$ ijv Ofjioioiradrj? rjfuv, teal irpocev)^ irpocrriv^aro 
tov firj Ppigai, teal ovtc efipe^ev hrl t^5 7^9 evLavrovs 
Tf)€?9 teal ftfjva? ££' ^/cal vcakiv irpoaffv^aTo, teal 6 
ovpavo? ih&icev vcTov ko\ rj yf) iffXdaTtfcrev tov tcapirov 
avTrj^. 

l **AZeX$ol fiov, idv ti$ iv vpXv itXawfi^ °^ rr ^ T V^ 
akrjOeias teal €7r«rr/oe^r# t*9 avrov, * yiva>aiC€TG> $ti 6 
€7rt<TTpe^ra9 dfAaprcoXov i/c TrXavr}? oBov avrov voice 1 
yfrvxrjv avrov i/c Oavdrov teal teaXirtyet, ttXtjOo? dfiap- 
tio3v. 
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CHAPTER L 

Title. *Ioic»pov 'EwtoroXn, as in BK and in the subscription of. 
fct, which has no title, and of A where the title is lost. In both title 
and subscription are lost. 

12. The T.B. inserts 6 ictiptos with KLP (C has ripm) as subject 
to iirirYydXaTo against the leading uncials KAB. This reading is clearly 
a gloss, as is partly evidenced by the variant & Beos, which appears in 
some cursives, the Vulgate and other versions. 

17. K*B have the curious error rpoTrijt &xo<riad<T/xaTos. 

19. tore. So K C ABC and old Latin (scitoU) and Vulgate (tcitis). 
KLP have wore. The change from fore to wrre was probably the 
correction of an expert who inferred some error from the occurrence 
of the Attic syncopated form fore (from Uroiu), a form not elsewhere 
found in the N.T. 

90. ovk 4frycC{enu with KABC* and many cursives, against 0*KLP 
and others, which have ov Karepyd^erai. There is a tendency in 
language towards the use of strengthened forms. 



Gh. I. 1. Introductory Address. 

1. Oiov koI Kvplov 'It)<rov Xpurrov. koX is here disjunctive. James 
(or Jacob} is the 6o0\os of God and also of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grammatically it would be possible to regard 0eov koX icyplov as a joint 
qualification of liproG Xpurrov, but the usage of the N.T. is against 
this: comp. liproO Xpurrov koI 0eov warpbs k.t.X. (Gal. i. 1). See, 
however, St John xx. 28 6 ic6pi6s twv koX 6 6e6s twv, where both terms 
are applied to Christ. 

Kvpvos, frequent in LXX. as the Hellenistic equivalent for Jehovah, 
as well as in lower senses, is applied in N.T. as a title of reverence to 
Christ, * the Master/ and is so used almost as a proper name, * the 
Lord ' ; hence the absence of the article as here and frequently, especially 
when jtfpco* is governed by a preposition, or when it is in the genitive 
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case, or when it precedes 'Iijjt. Xpiarbs. Winer, in. xix. 1, p. 154. Here 
it is correlative to SovXos. Therefore, although the use of tripos here 
may not distinctly prove the truth of the Godhead of Christ, yet the 
associations of the word certainly tend to connect the Lord Christ of 
the N.T. with the Lord God of the O.T. 

8ov\os: (a) in reference to a king, a subject, all subjects of an 
Oriental monarch being slaves : icoi /5oj> ol doOXol i*qv ftera r&v 8o6\<or 
<rov, 1 Kings v. 6: 'lepoBo&fi SovXos EoXofitarros, 1 Kings xi. 26, and 
frequently. So in N.T. (bfioabOfj i) paaiXela rwv otipavQv &vdpwrq> 
pavtXti 6s ifOtXrjffev awapcu \byov fierk r(av 8otiX<av afrroO, St Matt, xviii. 
23 ; where the SovXoi are satraps, or provincial governors. In Demos- 
thenes the subjects of Philip are ftoGXot, in contrast to the free 
Athenians : k6.v airrbs fify irapy robs SoOXovs dytavoOerfiaovTas irtfiwei, 
Phil. m. 32: (6) in reference to a master, a slave; and in a special 
sense (c) a slave consecrated to a god, lepbtovXos, a term applied to the 
Nethinim, Joseph. Ant. xi. 5. 6 : comp. d$* ofirws del $oLpy | XarpeiW 
fri) Tav<ral/XT]v t vj \ icav<ral(XT)v dyaOq. fioipq Eur. Ion 151 — 153. All 
three are Christian thoughts : (a) connects 8ovXos with the conception 
of the paviXela rod 0eov, (b) with the thought of personal service to a 
Master, (c) who is divine. 

St Peter calls himself SovXos ical dwbffroXos 'Ii?<r. Xpurrov, 2 Pet. i. 1. 
So St Paul, SoOXot 'Ir)<r. XpHrrov, KXrp-bs dwbaToXos, Bom. i. 1 ; and in 
conjunction with Timothy, UavXos koX Tt/*60eos SovXoi Xpurrov 'I^coO, 
Phil. i. 1. 

The simplicity of this self-designation and the absence of any au- 
thoritative title tend to prove the authenticity of the Epistle. 

Tats SwScko, <(>vXats. This conception of the solidarity of Israel is a 
point in the enthusiasm of the Maccabean revival. Our Lord re- 
cognises it in the number of the Apostles and in their destination as 
judges of the twelve tribes of Israel. See Introduction, p. xxxii. 

iv tq Stoo*irop$. Though the expression would include the vast 
area over which the Jews were scattered, when used without any 
qualifying words it had the special meaning of the Eastern dispersion 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, Media and Elam, and other districts in the 
region of the Tigris and Euphrates. See Edersheim, Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. i. p. 6 fi\, and Introduction, pp. xxix., xxx. 

Swunropd, lit. a scattering of seed, is not classical but is frequent 
in LXX. in the sense of (a) scattering or dispersion, Deut. xxviii. 25 ; 
Jer. xxxiv. 17: (b) collectively, the Israelites dispersed in different 
parts of the world, 'the Dispersion.' rds diouriropas rev 'Itrpa^X Ixt- 
<rw&£ei, Ps. cxlvi. 2. tV 8iaairopdv rod 'IffpaljX brier pixf/ai, Is. xlix. 6. 
fi)j els r V 8iaairopdv rwv 'EXXfywv /tlWet wopeteffdai ; John vii. 35. See 
also 1 Pet. i. 1. 

There is no single fixed term in Hebrew for 'the dispersion.' 
Therefore in using the recognised expression i) 8uunropd for a variety 
of Hebrew words the LXX. translators denned and specialised the 
meaning of the prophetic passage. 
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Xotpctv. Infinitive for imperative, where possibly Xfyei or some 
similar word is to be supplied. KXatfffto? Avelas t$ KparUrrip ^ye/ufct 
&fkiKt xalpeiv, Acts xxiii. 26. Sometimes go/pctr X£yei is to be sup- 
plied, IlavXos Totf-tF Toil aytou.. .toU ov<tu> iw SiXJttws, Phil. i. 1. Winer, 
hi. lxiv. 6, p. 735. Gomp. also vfieit &XXo$cv AXXos iprjrtcw lirtanrt, 
II. n. 75. Such uses however may be connected with the original use 
and derivation of the infinitive as a dative of purpose. See Monro, 
Horn. Gram. § 242. 

The same simple salutation is used in the encyclical letter addressed 
to the Gentile brethren by St James and the Church in Jerusalem, 
Acts zv. 23. St Paul's salutation is usually x&f** *<** e'/"H» Rom. i. 7; 
1 Cor. i. 3 and frequently. 

2 — 18. (a) Temptation from without, 2 — 4; (1) Wisdom, Pbayeb, 
Stedfastness, the Divine Helps in Temptation, 5—8; (2) A 
Special Form of Temptation — Oppression by the Rich — the 
Old Testament Problem of the Prosperity of the Wicked, 
9 — 12 ; (3) Victory over Temptation, 13. 
(b) Temptation from Within — Moral and Religious Error, 14 — 
18. 

2. woo-av x*pdv, all joy, nothing but joy, all that constitutes joy — 
merum gaudium. Comp. h t&g-q fcro/Aoyn, 2 Cor. zii. 12. /*er& xd<n)t 
Tpodvfjdas, Acts zvii. 11. xav ictpdos ijyov fafuovfUirri <pvyy } Eur. Med. 
454, ' pure gain.' For the use of ttSxtov compare also x&f* v *<w *X<*> 
T&aav, Arrian Epict. m. 5, • I am entirely grateful.' Winer, P. in. 
§ 18. 4. For the thought comp. 1 Pet. iy. 13 xa06 KotrwciTe rots rod 
Xpurrov iraO-fifuunp x a ^P €T€ » k* * a * & r% dtroKakOyf/ei rijs 56£qs afrrou 
XO/>^re dyaXkubfievoi. 

dScX^oC The special word for the Christian community, ty*ett 
afcXipol core, St Matt, xxiii. 8: itffXOev ovv 6 X6yos eh rods adeXfoto 
ic.t.X., St John xxi. 23; awayyelXarc *Iajf<6/fy icai tois dfeX^ots, Acts 
xii. 17; just as it denoted the brotherhood of the Jewish Church: 
itrjXOev xpoj rods &&eX<f>oi>s afoov, Ex. ii. 11. koX &£ov<rw roits a6eX<f>o&s 
vfxQv 4k vivriav rQ>v i$vQp t Is. lxvi. 20. 

frrav ircptir^i|Tc. The aorist points to the several occasions of 
temptation in each single instance, as often as, — a single act — ye fall, 
Ac., consider it all joy. 

ircpiirCirrciv, to fall around or upon, generally, perhaps always, in 
connection with things evil: tolo6t(# /*&» w&$€i...irepiT€<rfo>Tei i Thuo. 
n. 54. vwrijftaTi irepnrlimafiev, Xen. Cyr. vi. 2. 27. iavry TcpM-fa-reus 'to 
fall into one's own snare,' Hdt. L 108. Xy<rreus ireptbreacr, St Luke x. 30. 
' The word brings out the externality of the temptation,' Mayor. 

*fipa«r|Arff . Not classical, a proof, putting to the test, trial, tempta- 
tion, not primarily in the sense of enticement or allurement, though 
this thought is not excluded, enticement to pleasure being a 'trial' as 
well as pain or persecution. Teipa<rp6s in LXX. is used to translate 
Hebr. Massah, Ex. xvii. 7 koX iirusvbfxaacv weipcwfibs icai Xoi86pri<ris. In 
the N.T. it is used in an important passage speaking of our Lord's 
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Teipa<XfM>l : vfieis 84 ime ol Sia/xe/xevijKbrcs per' 4/iod iv rots T€ipa*jioU fwv, 
Luke xxii. 28. Comp. Satcptiuv koX Teipwr/uw, Acts xx. 19. Satan is 
called 6 ireip&fav Matt. iv. 3 and 1 These, iii. 5, where the reference 
is especially to a test of faith, as here. 

iroucCXott. So also 1 Pet. i6^ toucCKoh Tetpcur/xotf . Here greater 
prominence is given to the variety of trials by the position of toikCKou at 
the end of the clause and by its separation from its substantive. The 
Treipaff/juU of the Christian are varied; spiritual, intellectual, sensual. 
The whole Epistle may be regarded as a treatise on wapaafiol, and this 
first clause is in brief the apostle's answer to the suffering Churches of 
the dispersion. xetpaa/jAs is necessary to the active exercise of wUms, 
and without it irroiuorfi is impossible. The emphatic position of xa<rap 
XCLp&x shews the importance of the thought. 

3. •yivoo-KOvTcs. The part, has a causal force giving the reason 
for Taxrav x a P^ v fiYfa*<rO € t * inasmuch as ye recognise' Ac. The tense 
implies a constantly recurring recognition. 

5tv t6 8ok£|uov, k.t.X. Ularu, here assured belief in Jesus Christ, 
is the supreme energizing principle of the Christian life. Christian 
life therefore consists in activity of faith, but this activity or exercise 
of faith is rendered possible by ireipafffiot, or trials which are the test 
or touchstone (t6 ioxlpuw) of faith : the complete and perfect result 
(the compound Karcpydfrrai gives the force of completion) of an active 
faith is inrofiwii, patience, or endurance, or capacity of resistance 
to evil. 

For tc SokC|iu>v see 1 Pet. i. 7, where the same expression occurs. 

vtto|iovt{ is the principle of firmness in resistance to evil which 
fences in and gives security to the spiritual life. The word is rare in 
the classical period, but comp. faro/*. XiJinyj, Plato Deff. 412 c : t^p rijs 
ftaxcUpas «&*"• tQ* xXirywi', Polyb. xv. 15. 8, where we have an import- 
ant shade of meaning — there is a sense of activity in resistance as 
well as of capacity of resistance. It is not a mere passive quality, 
comp. the use of bToyjkvtw, Xen. Mem. n. 8. 6 tQ>v Tpayftdrw 6<ra 
yJkv dfocwai Troietv [xph] vTrofxiveiv '. Ign. Polycarp 6 i) faro/tor^ &s 
TravoxXla. In N.T. the word both in its verbal and substantival forms 
receives an accession of meaning from its use by our Lord Himself : 
6 VTo/xelvas els rikos <rujdr}<j€Tcu, Matt. xxiv. 13; or, as the saying is 
reported in Luke xxi. 19, iv ry far. itfuav Kr^aeaBe r4f \f/vxfa v/jluv, 
and in Luke's version of the parable of the Sower Kaprcxpopovaiv h 
{fro^iovy, viii. 15. The word does not occur in the other synoptics or 
St John's Gospel, but is frequent in the Pauline Epistles; see especi- 
ally Bom. v. 3 ellfrrci tin ^ dXtyis k.t.X., a passage strictly parallel to 
this, i) ffXtyis corresponding with the rb SokL/jliov ttjs xlffrews of St James. 
And, as in Aristotle's system, the repeated act produces the habit, from 
which in turn corresponding action springs. 

So completely had vxofiovi) become identified with Christian char- 
acter that it gave point to the Emperor Julian's sneer, when the 
Christians complained of their treatment by pagan governors: "Bear 
it patiently," he said, "as your God commands you," Socr. H. E. 
in. 14. 
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4. IpYpv WXctov, a perfect result, that result which is the ri\os of 
vxofxovj), its final cause; opus consummatum O.L., 0. perfectum V. The 
character that repels and quenches evil results in perfectness and 
completeness. Each act of resistance strengthens character and de- 
velopes new force, so completeness of resistance results in completeness 
of character. 

i&ctot are those who attain the aim or purpose for which they 
were intended and for which they were created, 6\rfic\T|poi (here and 
1 These, v. 23 only in N.T.), those who retain all that was allotted to 
them from the first ; comp. Acts ill. 16 ^ xf<ms ^ dV airrod tSwicev aim} 
rifv 6\oK\rjplap ravrqv, all this (physical) completeness. dXdicXrjpos 
is used (Ezek. xv. 5 LXX.) of a vine branch that is unimpaired: 
o&tii &rt airrov Svros .dXokMjpov oiiK etrrai els ipyaalav, and very beauti- 
fully of perfect righteousness: rb ydp iirlvTaodal <re oXoKXrjpos 5ikcuo- 
ativri, Wisdom xv. 3. 

The germ of this thought is in our Lord's words, Matt. v. 48 foerde 
otv v/mcU rtXeioi ws 6 var^p vfiuv 6 oipdvios rAeios iariv. Comp. 2 Sam. 
xxii. 26 (Ps. xviii. 25). It is noticeable and suggestive that in the 
parallel passage, St Luke vi. 36, oUrlpfjLovet and oUrlpfiiav take the 
place of riXetoi and tAcioj. See also for rtXeioL Eph. iv. 13 /a^x/h 
KaravT^<ru)fjter...€ls &v8pa riXetov. Col. i. 28 fad put ov riXeiov iv X/HOTy. 

kv |u|Scvl Xctird'i&cvoi explains 6X6*cAi7pot. 

5. The clauses are connected, X«ir6fiej'<K...XebreTai. 

o-o+Cat, a term far wider in signification than the Greek conception 
of oo<j>ia. A whole cycle of Hebrew literature is devoted to the praise 
and definition of Wisdom. According to the author of the Wisdom 
of Solomon ao<pia is the most perfect principle of guidance in human 
action : Xafiirpa ydp ko! dfidpavrbs i<rrtv 17 <ro<j>la (vi. 12) ; it is won by 
those who seek it: e&xcp&s dewpcirai fab rwv dyaxdovTuv avryv, kolI 
evpi<TK€Tat fab r(av fqroivrwv avrqv — an expression closely bearing on 
this passage. Step by step <r<xpia leads to union with God: Tpwroxh 
6k v6/jlw (giving heed to her laws) /fe/3ato<ru d<pdap<rlat y &<f>0ap<rla 
d$ iyyvt dvai rotct 0eov* iiriBvfda apa (ro<pias dvdyei ivl /Sao-cXelar, 
vi. 19, 20; ...Ti/x-/i<raT€ <r<xplav ha elt rbv oUQva /SacrcXetfa^re. Again 
ch. vn. 25 drp.lt ydp ieriv rijs rod BeoG 8wd/x€(t)s...dira&ya<Tfia ydp 
ivrw <purrbs aXdlov, kolI %<totcrpov dtcrjXLSwrov rijs rov Beov ivepyelas. Human 
wisdom is conceived of as an emanation from the divine wisdom 
which was with God at the creation of the world, xaaa <ro<pia irapd 
tcvpiov kcU /xer airrov els rbv al(ava % Eoclus. i. 1. 

This exalted view of <xo<f>la gives force to the description of the 
Lord's growth: koX 'Ii^roOs wpoiKorrev rj) aotpia, Luke ii. 52: rb Si 
xaidlov rjtil-avev teal iKparatovro wXripotifievov ffoiftla, Luke ii. 40. 

alrc£r«». In the Wisdom of Solomon prayer is indicated as the 
effectual means of attaining <ro<pia. Sid rovro rj^d/iriv koX <f>p6vri<ns 
ibbOri fioij iTetcaXeo-dfiriv koI fjXBiv /ni rvcOfta <ro#fas, Wisdom vii. 7. 
Comp. also Ecclus. Ii. 13 ijfyniffa acxpLav xpo<f>avCii iv irpoaevxv A*«w. 
In St Matt. xi. 19 (Luke vii. 35), iSucaiMTi v ao<pia drb tGjv 
ipytav ai/TijSy the meaning of a<xpla seems to be the plan of divine 
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wisdom which rales and governs all things. For the construction 
oomp. yrAftas \eiTOfiba <ro0at , Soph. El. 474. 

In the prominence which St James gives to awpta we traoe the 
surpassing influence of the Wisdom literature in this age. In a 
question of completeness or perfection of religious equipment it would 
be natural to treat of vofla as the highest religious excellence, without 
which perfection was inconceivable. 

So also St Paul places vwpia at the head of spiritual gifts. 1 Cor. 
xii. 8 y /ih yap 8i& rod wvetfAaros USotcu \6yos <r<xplas, a\Xy ft \6yot 
yvibcew k.t.\. 

airtCrm. aire*, Lat. peto, generally, though not always (see Luke 
i. 63 ; John iv. 9), used of requests made by an inferior to a superior. 
See Matt. vii. 9 rls icrrw if- 6/tfir a*0pwros to alrrj<rei 6 vlbs a&rov aprov 
K.T.X.; Acts iii. 2 to ct10ow...tov alreuf iXeq/uxrforp ; Acts xii. 20 
yrovrro elfrtirrp. Hence our Lord never uses aire* of His own requests 
to the Father, but iSe/firf* (Luke xxii. 32) and ipwrrjaw (John xvi. 26). 
See Trench, N.T. Syn. sub voc. on the important passage Joh. xvi. 23 
ifii oifK ipwrqaere oi>Mv...fo n <UHi<nfre row waripa Sdxrei iip&v ev r(f 
to6aarl /iov. 

dirXttf , with simplicity, without secondary motive, simpUciter, O.L., 
rather than ajffluenter, V. Comp. 6 fieradidoirs iv avX&njri, Bom. xii. 8; 
So^dj^opres rto $eto M r% 0Toray$...Kal dir\&rrjTi Hjs Kounavlas els afrroos 
Kal els irdrras, 2 Cor. ix. 13. In the classics ax\avs is opposed to what 
is deceitful, &»Xa rijs dXi^efoj hnj—airXoih b /wBos, Aesch. Cho. 554; 
arXo? Tporoi opp. to d6Xos t Ar. Plut. 1158. 

Kal ui) cVclSCIovtos, not reproaching, for ingratitude. The two 
elements to be avoided in giving are : (1) secondary motives on the do ut 
des principle; (2) complaint on account of favours unreturned, rots cv 
Tadovcrw toeidkrcu r^r x<ipt>, Libernus, D. xxxn. (quoted by Wet stein) : 
Odiosum sane genus harninum benefieia reprobanHum, quae meminisse 
debet is in quern collate sunt, non eommemorare qui contulit, Cic. Lael. 20. 

From these two human defects divine gifts are absolutely exempt. 
(1) Interested motive is impossible with God ; and (2) man's ingrati- 
tude is no barrier to divine love: bWt a&rbs xpnprbs i<m* M rods 
ixapUrrovs *al Torqpo&s, Luke vi. 35. 

6. JrwCffTit. wUrris here, reliance on a promise, trust in the character 
of God, the faith which was the necessary condition of a miracle. 

StaKptvcjifvo*. In middle voice &a*plre<r0at=to get a thing decided, 
to decide for oneself, to set two issues before oneself; so to doubt, to 
be in a critical state of mind. The thought is of judicial hesitation 
which ceases when the verdict is given; hence, to dispute. See Acts 
xi. 2 dicKpLvovro wpbs ainbv. Jude 9 rip &a(3b\(p BtaKptvb/ievos. The 
tense implies a continuance of hesitation which is not a Christian 
attitude. Comp. Matt. xxi. 21 iar exqre irlarw kcU p.^ SiaKpidTjTc, off 
pJbvov rb tjjs ovtcijs wovfaere ir.r.X., a passage reflected here, ropeuov <rdr 
avrois fjirjSev State pw6/j*yos y Acts x. 20. See Page on Acts toe. eit. and 
St Matthew in this series loo. eit. 
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kX4S«»v. Only here and Luke viii. 24 in N.T., but frequent in 
classics. 

OoXrfoHnp. The absence of the article with this word is very rare. 
See Winer, P. in. § 19, and comp. •fcoft $a\. koI <rd\ov t Luke xxi. 25. 
kwSijpois iv daXdaaj), 2 Cor. xi. 26. tctifxara Aypia eaXdff<njs t Jude 13. 

dvc|u{op4v» koI £im£o|Uvqp* qui a ventofertur et circuntfertur, V. 
Neither of these words is found in LXX. or elsewhere in N.T. 
dve/xlfadcu is ara£ Xey., but comp. for the thought KdXapuw inrb 
dyifiov aa\ev6fi€vop, Matt. xi. 7. JHvlfrv is used in Aristoph. in the 
sense of fanning a flame : repAxn Atxtfercu, Eccl. 842. JmHi expresses 
any rapid movement of wave, wind, fire, stars, Uxal dffrtpw, Soph. 
El. 106: the verb here possibly of the tide. Comp. (aval Kvfidrw 
dvipao* re, Pind. P. rv. 346. Comp. the proper name E0/htoj, where 
the tide ebbed and flowed with unusual violence; hence the word 
is applied as here to an unstable man: tGov tolo&tuv ydp /xevei rh 
povMjfMLTa Kod 06 fieratfei c&nre/> WfptTos, Eth. Nic. ix. 6. 3. See also 
Eph. iv. 14, where KXvdwpitfuevoi (cfor. Xey.) Kal irepHpepbfiepoi xarri 
dpi/ttfi expresses the same idea dhd is possibly modelled on these words 
or similar words in St James* teaching. 

7. *ydp. See Winer, Lin. 3. The &pa in y&p draws the inference, 
the ye corroborates it. « Let not then that man,' Ac. 

8. Styvxot . Not classical, and here only in N.T. ; it does not occur 
in LXX. ; possibly a word coined by St James himself. (In Ps. cxix. 113 
the Hebr. for * them that are of a double mind ' is vaguely rendered 
irapavbfxovt in the LXX.) yf/vxh is regarded as the seat of desires, 
volition ; hence Styvxot, one who is torn by conflicting desires. The 
word, elsewhere rare, is very frequent in Hennas' Pastor, so much 
so that the treatise reads like an amplification of St James' teaching. 
As one instance out of many bearing the impress of this passage, 
comp. apov &tt6 gov rty duf/vxlav tcai fxrjfep SX<as Suf/irxfo-Qs alrtjffao'Ocu 
xapd, rod BeoQ, Herm. Past. M. 9. It is difficult to decide whether 
av^ip Styvxos is to be taken as a subject with dKardararos as a predicate, 
or whether both are in apposition to 6 dvdpunroi iiceivos. On the whole 
the latter view seems preferable. 

dtcaTdoTarot. Here only in N.T. The noun dirara*ra<r(a and the 
adjective are classical in the sense of political instability and con- 
fusion ; in Polybius djcartUrraros is used of youthful fickleness : Sid re 
ical <pv<T€t, nh Ktd dKardararop inrdpxeiv [rb fieipdtaw] in 6e /jl&XXov far' 
iKetpwv t6t€ fierewpurdtv, vm. 4. 6. In this sense also Luke xxi. 9. 
See also 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

The separation between & fadpurot iicetvos and dvijp dtyvxos gives 
emphasis to the words in apposition: comp. rb xddx a *\H&» trMy 
Xpurrbs, 1 Cor. v. 7; Rom. viii. 28; 2 Cor. vn. 6. 

Iv irdratt rats o&otf avrov. Comp. infr. v. 11 h reus wopelcus a&rov. 
The figure is so frequent in the O.T. as hardly to need illustration: 
&&££et Tpaeh 66ovs afrrov, Ps. xxv. 9. vofio$injff6p pe, mJpte, iv r% 6b\p 
aov, Ps. xxvii. 11. ol tydaXjxol fiov 4*1 xdeat rds bdois atfrwr, Jer. 
xvi. 17. Hence Christianity or the Church is preeminently ij 656*, 
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Agm m. 9 on!W)wni iV ••■>, ■■* S r*>«x«* •** Afyot «pl 

The transition to the 
For the problem 
_: of flie righteous is 
i itself mofe anxiously 
» of the Book of Job. 
in spirit to the rejoicing 6* 
mfmrpmn The im^wu of the rick (his eccomng yew) will save 
him tram ties fete of the rich. Of 1 Sue. n. 10, LX3L (a passage 
not food m the Hebrew), ^ a^f«» • tfftnjMS 4r rf fpor^re 
mirwm, smt /dj i**^** * fce aiaj ^ rf flwdpa cfrrw, kmL ttsj cavx&adia 6 

It. •* fefesxV™*- CoMfiw4wne^x*f^^»^*^^0p«kro¥ 
*r AXfe x¥™»* ****** • XV^W «■* re Mbr $<rcro, Is. zL 7, 8. 
«#rep *>#•* W^m* i&wem t Job rir. 2. m* *p*rm *vd x*P™* «* 
^^«*r^OT<*A>#»sTw*7^*tT^3e7*4ra,Ps.cin.l4. See also 
Ps.zzzrii.SL The whole Psalm is paiallel in thought to this passage. 

X^frn See note on St Matt. tL 30 in tfak series. The first 
meaning of the word is (1) an enclosed place, especially for feeding 
cattle: *£>\ip e> x*P T ¥i Horn. ILzx, 774. Hence (2) provender, hay, erjpww 
ifdur xtyr~ *X tmm X^os, Eur. Ate 495. Then (3) vegetation 
generally, flowers and grass, and even brushwood, which when dried 
are used for fuel in the East. Matt. vi. 31. In this sense xtyro* 
is not classical The derivation is from a root meaning * to seize,' 
hence 'to enclose'; it is cognate with x°P^> <an endosed place for 
dancing'; kortus, 'garden,' 'yard,' Ac Cartras, Gh Etym. § 200. 
Skeat, Etym, Diet., under 'Yard.' 

11. o*<TcdUr...*fr«m..J£t«wtr...*^^ The use of the aorist 
here is to express the instantaneous effect produced by the natowv. 
In English the present tense would be used to ex pr ess this point of 
time ; but the greater exactness of Greek thought and language places 
the events in the past. They are past in the very moment of describing 
them. See Winer P. m. § xl. 1, p. 346, and notes on St Matt, in 
this series, and compare 1 Pet. i. 24 ifrrjpdrfoi 6 xfymw teal to &v0os i££- 
Teaev. By some grammarians these are cited as instances of the 
gnomic aorist. See Mayor ad loc. and Burton, N. T. Moods and 
Tenses, p. 21. Winer however does not recognise this use of the aorist 
inN.T. 



The KcdxTu* is the hot wind or sirocco blowing at 
sunrise "from the Eastern desert, hr&frt jro&nura Are/toy (urentem 
ventum, V.; Hebr. rWI D*JJJ, east wind) &r rip ipfoov, Hos. xiii 15. 
dtfaX^ifixperou yap airrby koOguv, Job xxvii. 21. koX iytwero a/ua t$ 
dvaretXcu rbv ijAtor koX rpoch-a^ev 6 0ebs vvetiftaTi koXhtuvi avyKalom, 
Jon. iv. 8. It was this wind that made the early morning hours so bur- 
densome to the labourers, rocs paaT&aairi rb pdpos r9p ijfjUpas kcU top 
<*a<i9wa % Matt. xx. 12, where see notes. 
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NOTES. 17 



^irco-cv. A beautifully exact word to describe the dropping of the 
petals or corona ont of the calyx, as an effect of drought, which would 
be more strikingly sudden under the hot eastern sun than in a tem- 
perate climate like ours. 

cvn-p^ircia, here only in N.T. Gomp. U luov if cfarpdireia rrjs wpaid- 
nrros adrov, Ps. 1. 2. For the general sense of this passage comp. 
iras 6 {nf/Qv iavrbv TaireiPiodfoercu, 6 5i Tavewtav iavrbv ttyutfifa-ercu, 
Luke xiv. 11. One of the notes of the Kingdom was the exaltation of 
the poor: 1 Sam. ii. 8; Pss. ix. 12, 18, lxxii. 2, 4, 12, 13, cvii. 41, 
cxiii. 7, 8. In Is. xxv. 3 the LXX. version, ei/Xoyjjaei <re 6 \abs b 
irrwxU, where the Hebr. is 'the strong people shall glorify thee,' is 
suggestive. See also Luke i. 52,. vi. 20. The Gospel is especially a 
message to the poor, Matt. xi. 5. The rich are regarded as synonymous 
with the wicked, the poor with the righteous. See Is. liii. 9 ; Ecclus. 
xiii. 3; Luke xvi. 19—31. Gomp. Pss. x. and xi. 

This aspect of the rich and poor respectively is a vein of thought 
which runs through all the prophetic writings. It is a social result 
which has ensued in many epochs, when the wealthier class unre- 
strained by any unselfish principle gave themselves over to every in- 
dulgence of pride and passion. It is a view which finds support in 
some of the words of Christ : 6/ 0A«s riXeios ctvat tiiraye T&hifcbv <rov rb 
vwdpxovra koI 6bs tois wnaxoit koX ££ets drfaavpbv iv ovpavots, Matt. xix. 
21. See also w. 23, 24. It took effect in the earliest organisation of 
the Church. Acts ii. 44, iii. 6. It was part of the religious thought of 
the day, as shewn in Essenism and Ebionism, the latter name being 
derived from a Hebr. word meaning * poor. ' One of the great lessons of 
Christianity has been to teach the responsibility of wealth and its 
place in the service of Christ, whether by noble use or self-sacrificing 
abandonment. 

iv rats iropcCaif avrov, in his wayB, possibly in a literal sense 
(1) in his journeys for traffic or business, (2) but more probably in the 
ordinary figurative sense of way or path m the O. T. Gomp. Karap- 
tktcu t& diap-fffiard /iov iv reus rplpois (row tv* frif ffaXevOy tA Siap^fxard 
fjLov t Ps. xvii. 5. 

12. This verse oloses the paragraph which begins with v. 2, 
referring back to the original thought of temptation and endurance. 

tcv ffrtyavov rrp Jwijs, the crown of life, ttjs faijs, gen. of appo- 
sition denoting that in which the crown consists. The life, i.e. eternal 
life, is the promised crown, <rri<t>avov t not the imperial or royal crown 
{Si&Sriiia), but the garland of victory and civic worth, or military 
valour, woven of oak, ivy, parsley, pine or olive; see however Rev. iv. 
4, ix. 7, xiv. 14, <rT€<pdvovs XP V<J, °^- <rri<t>avos is used of the kingly 
crown, Matt, xxvii. 29 and parallels. But there the word suited the 
material of which the crown was composed. See Trench, N. T. Syn. 
tub voc,, and Bp Lightfoot on Phil. iv. 1. Comp. KOfueiaOe rbv 
diM.pdvTf.vov ttjs Bo^rfi <rri<f>avov, 1 Pet. v. 4; iros 5i 6 dytavitffievos 
xdrra iyKparetcTCU, iiceivot fikv odv tva tftdaprbv <rri<f>avov \dpwriv, iffieh 
6i &<pOapTov, 1 Cor. ix. 26 j 6 rip ducauMrivrp ariQavos, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
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where see the context which is parallel to this passage. Still more 
closely parallel is Bev. iL 10 t^w rvT^t «xF #eparev sal dwrtf 0*01 
fsr r4+u0o r Hp {lap. 

The thought is finely illustrated by * noble ststae of James, the 
brother of the Lord, on the porch of Amiens Cathedral. Above the 
heed of the apostle, not on his bend, but at a distance from it, is 
represented a crown, to shew that the crown is not yet attained ; 
it is the inspiring hope of life to be straggled and fbnght for through 
temptation and trial, Tms last thought is signified by a shield which 
the apostle holds in his hand, on which is inscribed a banner or flag 
such as used to be carried in the very f or e fr o nt of battle. Such is 
the ***^"*g of St James here. See Buskin, The Bible of Amiens. 

sV tswyyeQUro. The suppre ss e d subject of ^nryytAoro can only 
be b d>pu* or b xpvrrk. And the question arises : Is this promise 
a saying of our Lord's not recorded in the Gospels? Or is it another 
form of Matt. x. 22, b it vwopeivms e& HXos ovrof awfrfyrerai or Luke 
xxL 19, & Tf vrofumjj vftum xrfrcrOc rbs ^iQCd* bfuamJ The connexion 
between irrojurii and frrii is the same in both expressions, and the form 
of the expression here may be due to St James 3 love of poetical imagery. 
On the other hand it is perhaps most natural to regard it as a direct 
citation of words of our Lord remembered by St James, which dis- 
tinctly conveyed a promise. For though the word of promise is only 
explicitly stated here, it is clearly indicated in the form of each of the 
above cited passages. See Reach, Agrapha, logion 52, p. 130. 

rot* dyawwiv o£t6V. Comp. rocs ^ycunyjcoVi "rip ^ri^dvctor cu/roO, 
2 Tim. iv. 8. 

18. wetpotfocves, wnfle tempted, in the course of temptation. 
Such a primitive form of error may have arisen from a perverted 
inference from the petition in the Lord's Prayer: fify efaptytqp if/tas 
tit TeifxurfjUtw, Matt. vi. 13. St James* words reveal the secret of 
temptation. However external the inducements to it may appear, its 
root is within. Comp. Ecclus. xv. 11 ft 

*w* fcoti. iwb denotes origin simply, not agency. Winer, P. m. 
§ xlvii. b note 2. 

dwctpoe-'rot, for classical iwelparot. kojcmv, genitive of source, 
'untempted by evil.' Comp. cUcXavros &Xuv, Soph. Ant. 847; kcucwp 
&Tp6fM>v€S, Aesch. Theb. 875 ; Winer, P. m. § xxx. 4. Others render 
as B.V. tnarg. 'untried in evil. 9 But iwelpaurros is clearly in con- 
nexion with the attendant verbs w€ipd^o/uu t wetp&fa, and must have 
the same signification which they bear. There is no real theological 
difficulty. Absolute freedom from the power of temptation precludes 
the possibility of tempting others. 

14. A parable of sin and death, bw6 implies direct personal agency. 
Man is regarded as tempted by his own lust or desire, here personified. 
The offspring of this union is sin ; sin when mature becomes the mother 
of death. Comp. for the thought generally : r A y&p 6\f/u>vux ttjs tyaprlas 
d&varos, rb bk x&(* ff l M T0 » 0*°" fa^ aMrwf h Xpurry'Irjaov t$ tcvpUp 
4)f*Ap, Bom. vi. 28; rb y&p <pp6vrjfia ttjs <rapKos Oavaros, Bom. viii. 6. 
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{£c\k6|uvos ical 8cXfa{tf|&cves. Either (1) with Bede, oited by Mayor: 
abstractu* a recto itinere et illectus in malum; two processes in 
temptation are indicated: persuasion through some strong motive to 
leave the right path, allurement to sin : oomp. iyxpdreiav ©0rw /AdKurr' 
a* {faro &<ricei<r0<H> el avrbs iirifaKvfa tavrw fify virb tQv xapavrlKa 
rjdovuv £\jc6fj,€vov &vb tGjv dyaduv, Xen. Cyr. vin. 1. 32; or (2) the 
figure is drawn from the capture of fishes. The words are here in the 
order of thought; in act fcXeaf. would precede. Oomp. Moriamur et 
in media arma ruamus, Verg. Aeru 11. 353; Gastigatque auditque 
dolos, ib., vi. 567; l£c\*. here only in N. T. SeXcaf., oomp. SeXedfovres 
ypvxds, 2 Pet. ii. 14; &\«lfown* tv 6ri0v/d«us, 2 Pet. ii 18; yatrrpl 
deXeatffiLeva, Xen. Mem. n. 1. 4; TfSori) kokov &\eap, Plat. Tim. 69 d. 

16. diroTfXcordftora, perfected, of fall age, mature. Gomp. jam 
matura viro, jam plenis nubilis annis, Verg. Aen. vn. 53. 

diroicvfi, brings forth, B.Y. 

17. imo-a 800-1$, k.t.X. Note the hexameter rhythm here, xcura... 
riXetop; for similar instances see Heb. xK. 13; John iv. 35. 

86crtf , strictly an act of giving. Gomp. Phil iv. 15 ooSe/da pot 
eKKXrjffla iKounhrrpep elt X6yor 86eem kcU \fyews, where, as Bp Light- 
foot notes, d&rcus teal Xrjiftews are used in the technical sense of 'credit 
and debit.' In the classics Sotrts appears to signify the thing given, 
a gift, according to the lexicons, but in many of the examples quoted 
the active sense is still apparent, e.g. Horn. Od. vi. 208, 86ats 5' 
6\lyif re, <f>l\7j re, Mais may well signify a giving rather than a gift, and 
this original and proper signification gives a real distinction between 
dotru and d^prjfia, which is lost if d&rts is rendered 'a gift' and becomes 
synonymous with 86pT)fia. Sorts is the act or mode of giving, which 
may be right or wrong, and &2pi?/ia is the gift itself. 

The position of dyad-f) and rtXetov gives the force of an adverbial 
clause ; if it be good or perfect it is a divine gift. 

dv»Wv fernv. This is rightly regarded as the predicate rather 
than fowdev ierur koto^oupov. See however Winer, in. xlv. 5, where 
the second view is supported. IbuOev from above, from heaven. See 
ch. hi. 15, 17 and John iii. 31, xix. 11, and comp. Col. iii. 1 rd &vu> 
frirevre. Philo de Profug. T. 1. p. 571. 2 speaks of rwplav avwdep 
6fjLpp7]d€t<rav iw* o&papov. 

rev varpoe t»v tyorav, the Father of lights. Primarily perhaps the 
Creator of the heavenly bodies, but also in a wider sense Father and 
Creator of light in all its manifestations ; Giver of all gifts, spiritual, 
intellectual and moral, beauty of nature and excellence of art. For 
this use of the plural denoting the parts of which a whole is made up, 
comp. Trpo<pv\dTT€<rOcu \frf>xn V O&XrVt attacks of cold and heat, Xen. 
Mem. 1. 4. 13. So in Latin: artes, Art in its various forms, works of 
art; regna the various elements in the regnum Ac. 

Although the expression rod warpbs r&v tpurrw cannot be precisely 
parallelled, the association of light with the idea of God may be 
abundantly illustrated: the first creative word of God is "Let there be 
light," Gen. i. 3; comp. Is. xlv. 6, 7 "I am Jehovah, there is none else, 
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that form light and create darkness": 4y& b KaraffKcvdcas <pC* koX 
Twfyrat <tk6t<h. So in the manifestation of Jehovah the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the son, and the light of the sun shall 
be sevenfold as the light of seven days, Is. xxx. 26. Comp. also ir 
T<p <ponl <tov 6\J/6fieda <f>wi, Ps. xxxv. 9; <n> KarjiprUrta rjktor teal aeXrpijp, 
Ps. lxziii. 16; koX dwareXet buiv ifXiot biKauxriJVTjs, MaL iv. 2. In 
1 John i. 5 God is absolutely <pw, and in Heb. i 3 Christ is regarded 
as the effulgence (dTadyafffw) from the Father. So in Wisdom vii. 26 
troipta is described as being dwa&yafffia Qwrbs iXblov. 

irop' f ovk fn *., with whom there is no possibility of change. Lit. 
* there is no room for.' See Lightfoot on Gal. iii. 28, who agrees with 
Winer (P. n. § xiv. p. 96) that hi is not a contraction for &e<m, but a 
form of h or hi with the accent thrown back as Arc, *dpa, Ac. See 
also Col. iii. 11. 

wopoXXo/yij, transmission from one condition to another, change, as 
t. xdXXoi/s wpbs o&rxps, Arr. Epict. n. 23. 32. So here perhaps simply 
change from light to darkness, in which case the predominant thought 
both m this and the following expression would be absolute brightness, 
the negation of darkness — rather than absolute immutability, the ne- 
gation of change. The context of the passage however suggests that 
TopaXXayjJ may be here used in a scientific sense, or at any rate in 
a way suggestive of the scientific term parallax. It is true that 
no instance is cited of such a use of xapoXKay^ before the date of 
this Epistle, but neither is there an instance cited of wapaXXaf-is used 
in this sense earlier than Proclus, who, c. a.d. 440, wrote a paraphrase 
on a work of the astronomer Ptolemy (fl. a.d. 139), and the Modern 
Greek term for parallax appears to be irapaKXayjj, not TapdKka£ts. See 
Sophocles, Modern Greek Lexicon tub voc. This may represent a very 
ancient usage. 

Parallax << may be defined in the most general way as the differ- 
ence between the directions of a body as seen from two different 
points," or, "apparent change in position produced by movement of 
the earth." Newcomb's Popular Astronomy, pp. 165 and 206. "The 
parallax of the sun was calculated, though erroneously, by Aristarchus 
c. 250 b.o. and Hipparchus 162 — 127 B.C., a calculation adopted by 
Ptolemy and adhered to for twelve centuries." Young's Text-Book 
of General Astronomy, § 666. The thought therefore would be fa- 
miliar in St James' tune. Moreover he was writing to men living in 
regions where astronomy had flourished from a remote antiquity. 
That astronomical phrases were known to the Greek-speaking Jew in 
the post-exile period appears from various passages in the LXX. 
aorbs ydp fid tbwKtv r(av fana* ypfaeaf dfevbij eltevcu (ri<rra<rw Kbvftov 
teal ivtpyeiav trrotxetW, apxty *<*i rikos Kal /JLeffbrrrra %p6vw, rpoirCav 
dXXayds koX ficrafioXdf icaipuv, inavrufv k6kXovs koX dariptav 0&rets, 
Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 17; koX Ka$* upav y&wrui&Twr ifXlov rporQp 
koI dirb Gwbbw firjvQr, Dent, xxxiii. 14; Maraacu bk rpords otiparod, fj 
rd for* obpavbv bfHoOvfiabbp yivbpera ; Job xxxviii. 33. 

In the Book of Enoch, oh. lxxi., there is an elaborate treatise on the 
laws and movements of the heavenly bodies, and the expression 'Father 
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of the lights' finds a parallel in such phrases as: 'The seasons, the 
years, and the days, Uriel shewed me; the angel whom the Lord of 
glory appointed over all the luminaries of heaven in heaven, and in 
the world,' Ac. oh. lxxiv. 

If this view of the meaning of vapaKkay-fi he accepted, the expression 
would indicate the immutability of the Eternal Father, and the thought 
would be intensified by the results of modern science, according to 
which "the apparent displacement of the fixed stars, due to parallax, 
is so minute as to elude our investigation." The wapaXXay^ of the 
stars indeed is incalculable; with the Father of the lights irapaWayij 
is inconceivable. 

It is difficult to decide with certainty between these two possible 
senses of xapaWay-ff. It is in favour of the first that the same 
thought of light and darkness would be retained in both expressions 
— TapaWayJj and rpoirijs dnw/cfcur/ut. The second introduces the 
further thought of unchangeableness. 

Tpoin|, turning or revolution, or perhaps the setting of a heavenly 
body. The genitive rpowrjs denotes occasion or cause. 

dinxncCoo-jia is the shadow projected from one body on to another, 
or in any way caused by the movements of a body. 

Hence rpoirijs dro<7KLa<T/xa is either (1) the shadow of night caused 
by the rotation of the earth, or, in popular phrase, by the setting of 
the sun (comp. otiO' birbr' om orelxwn *7>& ovpavbv darepdevra \ otiO' 
&r* av fy Ivl ycuav &w' ovpavbfcv vporpdiryrar \ dXV M vv£ 6\<rt) Tirarai 
dii\ot&i pporoiaiv, Od. xi. 17 — 19; rpoiral fyTdoio, ib. xv. 404, which Eusta- 
thius interprets of the west, rd dvruca /xtprj, the region of sunset) : or (2) the 
shadow of eclipse caused by the revolution of a planet or its moons : 
a far more frequent occurrence in some parts of the celestial system 
than in the experience of our own planet: e.g. "The inner satellite of 
Jupiter and also the two next inside of it are eclipsed at every revolu- 
tion, i.e. once in every eighteen hours," Newcomb's Practical Astronomy, 
p. 210. The created luminaries suffer eclipse by projected shadow or 
darkness by turning from the source of light: with the Father of 
lights there is absolutely undimmed and continuous splendour : "the 
shadows vanish in the light of light." Tennyson. 

Schleusner, following some of the Greek interpreters, takes a'xo- 
vidaana as equivalent to txvos, and renders it ne levissimum quidem 
mutationis vestigium, 'not a trace or vestige of change.' There is 
however no authority for this use of the word anw/cW/ia, and by this 
rendering the important conception of darkness or overshadowing, as 
a defect in the mundane luminaries, is lost. So also O. L. renders 
modicum obwmbrationis, vicissitudinis obumbratio. 

18. pov\i)0cCf , of His own wish, denoting absolute freedom from 
necessity or external cause of any kind. /So^Xoftcu and pou\r)<rti are 
strictly used of the end, not of the means to the end: el 5-fj rt riXos 
fort tuv TpaKT&v 6 to' abrb pov\6p.€da, Arist. Eth. N.i.2.1; rj /xtv 3ov\i)<tls 
rod rfaovs itrrl paKkov, 1} 5t irpoalpecris rwv irpbs to t^Xos, Eth. N, in, % 9. 
See Stewart's Eth. N. ad loc. cit. 
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direcfori v . The recurrence of this rare word (see above, v. 15) 
throws into forcible contrast the generation of sin, and the new birth 
from the Father of lights. This is the more striking as drotc&eiw is a 
word strictly used of the mother, not as here of the father, 'begat.' 
The word generally used in this sense is two*. Comp. the nse of 
rfcreir, II. n. 742; Aesoh. Eum. 630. 

The aorkt points to the single act of regeneration, as in 1 Cor. 
vi. 11 aXXd AreXotfaafffc, dXXd ^7tdV0ifr«, dXXA &iKauMhjTe & t$ 6p6fuvri 

toQ KVpfav, JC.T.X. 

X£yy dXijteCas, try the word of truth, the instrument by which the 
work is effected. 

\6yos a\7i$elai is the word or message which oonveys the truth, the 
revelation of the truth. Comp. 6 \6yos rip (rorrrfplas rctfnp, Acts xiii. 26; 
o \6yos rfjs dXrjSeiat rov evayye\Lov t CoL i. 5; 6 \6yos rtfa dXrrfelas, 
2 Tim. ii 15; 6 rjv dr f apxys 8 «Lny/roo/*«K...Tepi rov \6yov ryt torn*, 
ic.T.X., 1 John i. 1. Comp. also the frequent d/xty X£y« of our Lord 
(note the variant ahf$&s \ty<a t Luke xii 44) ; in St John always 
the repeated dfity dfity \£yw. See especially, as bearing on this passage, 
St John iii. 3, 5 duty a+irjv \£y<a <rot, ib.v prfj ris y&rqOjj i£ fifaros tcai 
Tye6fiaros oti torarai eleekduv els rty /ScunXelav rod Beov. 

In the passages quoted above 6 \6yot rijs dXrfd. or rrjs ffwrqplas is the 
Gospel, that divine revelation by which God regenerated the world in 
Christ, — a sense which it bears here ; but there is a nearer approach to 
the personal \6yos of John i 1 here than in the other passages. The 
message of truth in Christ is proved to be the regeneration (^ *-aXw- 
yeveala) first of Israel, then of the world. The repeated rjfiat points 
to the privilege of Israel 

els to ctvat. A final clause denoting the end or object of the spiritual 
creation. 

dhrop^tfv two, a kind of nrstfruita. nva qualifies the boldness of the 
expression, Winer in. 2 a. In the Hebrew ritual dvapxh meant the first- 
fruits of men and cattle and harvest, consecrated and offered to God: 
oUrerc ro dpdypa drapxty rod depurfioy vp&w icpbs rov Upia, Lev. xxiii. 
10. See also Deut. xxvi. 2; Ex. xxiii. 19: dwapxh therefore besides 
the primary meaning of 'firstfruits' as the promise of harvest and 
dedication of the coming harvest carried into the New Covenant the 
thought of consecration to God. Comp. oftare rty oIkIop Sre^ava, 6tl 
fori? dirapxh rifs 'Axetfas, 1 Cor. xvi. 15 ; ovroi ijyopdaBj)(Tav dim r(av dr- 
Opwicow drapx^l t$ 0c$ kclI t# dpvltp, Rev. xiv. 4. 

t»v avrov ktut|u£t«»v, His creatures. The gift of the Incarnation 
is literally and truly a new life, and the result is a new creature : <a<rre 
d rts h Xpurrf Kotrii ktUtls, 2 Cor. v. 17. See Gal. vi. 15. Thus 
Christ is xyevfxa {wotoiovv, 1 Cor. xv. 45, because it is by the spiritual 
communication of His own life that the new creature is effected. With 
this conception of the new birth as a gift of the Father of lights comp. 
the use of (pmlfcur, ^wrtoyta, ^wr«r/ife , as baptismal expressions : ol 
<pum^6fX€vo(. iirrb. ijfxtpas Xa/jLirpoQopowrw, Suicer, sub voe. ifxarlfar. 
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19 — 27. The Christian Life, Character and Worship. 

This theme incidentally arises from the thought of temptation, as 
moral or religions error, and is immediately connected with the 
expression dtrapx^f rum rCw aurod KTia/xdrw, v. 18. 

It is a description of the life in union with Christ on the practical 
side. In view of prevailing pagan immorality and even of the ethics 
of philosophic paganism, the importance of moral teaching in the early 
Christian Church can hardly be over-estimated. The contrast between 
the Christian ideal and the pagan Society from which it was separated 
accounts for the repeated warnings even against gross forms of sin. 

19. fan. For the reading see above. The classical form fort for 
the Hellenistic otfare is found here only in N.T. 'Ye know it' refers 
to what precedes, emphasizing that, and leading on to its conse- 
quence — a new life. 

▼axfc elf t^ dxewot. els signifies aim or tendency; raxps is con- 
structed also with the infinitive alone: cl>s Oikovra pb> /*' *x e " I ffoi 
ovfJLTovijffcu teal rax&* TpwapKtacu | fipativv 8* 'Ax<uo?f ei 8iafi\tj^i<rofMi t 
Eur. Hec. 861 — 3 : raxv? *** rjj dicpodtrei <rot/, Ecolus. v. 11. One of the 
sayings attributed by Mahommeaan writers to Christ is, * Asked by 
some how to win Paradise, He said, " Speak not at all." They said, 
" We cannot do this." He said then, " Only say what is good " ' 
{Margoliouth, Expository Times, Bee. 1893). Comp. y\G><r<ra todpdnrov 
irrQffis atfry, Eoclus. v. 13. 

20. dfryi) ydp dvSpot /c.r.A. There is a suggestion of irony in this 
expression. Spyf, primarily ' passionate impulse,' is as far as possible 
removed from justice in any case. How much greater the contrast 
between human dpyfi and divine Sucaiwrivri I On the other hand dprh 
$eo0 is used of divine justice in its manifestation towards sinners, 
Bom. i. 18. 

31. diroWjuvot, of nutting off a garment, rd l/idrta, Acts vii. 58; a 
burden, oyicov, Heb. xn. 1. More frequently figuratively, Bom. xiii. 12 
rd tpya rod <tk6tovs. Eph. iv. 22, 25 rbv Takaibv &v$p<aTov...rb rj/evdos. 
Col. iii. 8 rd Tcbra, dpyfy, BvpJbv % /c.r.X. 1 Pet. ii. 1 vaaay KaKlay. 
The tense implies a single, decisive effort. 

iroVuv f virapCav. T&<rav t in its whole extent, frviraplav, dfx. \ey. in 
N.T., uncleannes8, comp. rapicbs dirodeais fr&irov, 1 Pet. iii. 21; b 
fivrapbi /iurcw^raj iri t Bev. xxii. 11. 

ircpio-o-cCav icaicCaf , excess of wickedness, repuraetav not classical : 
&w. Xey. in N.T. 

tv wp«Urn|Tt, with meekness, wpaihtfi is a note of the Kingdom. 
Pss. xxv. 9, xxxiv. 2, xxxvii. 11, lxxvi. 9, cxlvii. 6, cxlix. 4. 

Christ calls Himself irpafo Matt, xi 29, and places the Tpact s in the 
forefront of those who are * blessed,' Matt. v. 4 (or 5). Tpqibrris as an 
ethical term is concerned with anger, it means absence from resent- 
ment, meekness in suffering ; it is mentioned with very faint praise 
by Aristotle, who says, evl rbv fii<rov r^v Tpq.6rrp-a (ptpofxev trpbs rip 
IXXei^iy dxoftAlj'owa)', and again efaep di) ^ irp^brrfs ivaweircu. It is 
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therefore one of those distinctively Christian terms which, like vrofwrj, 
fuucpodv/rta, TaTewofpoirirri, point the divergence from pagan ethics. 
Closely associated with Tp^&njs in N.T. are, iridicem, 2 Cor. x. 1 ; £?- 
Kfy&Teta, Qal. v. 28; rawtUHyppwrfori and fuucpoBv/da, Eph. iv. 2; CoL 
hi. 12; faro/ion}, 2 Thess. iii. 5. Comp. also 1 Cor. iv. 21; Gal. vi. 1 ; 
Titus iii. 2. With the exception of this passage and 1 Pet. iii 15 
rp^&njs {rp^imp) is a Pauline word. 

Sl£ao4f tov Iji^vrov \6yov. Comp. ftera X a f&* texornu rh» \6yor, 
Lake viii. 13. 4S4^aa0e od \6yor drOpibrwr dXXd jcatfw* dXrjduts i<rrl* 
\byw $€o0 9 1 Thess. ii 13. 

tov fy^vrov \6yov, the Implanted word. The word that becomes a 
part of the (fitjait or character, that is worked into the nature just as the 
elements which go to form the plant are absorbed in it, and tend to its 
growth. tfi<pvro¥ is formally proleptio here; it is implanted after its 
reoeption. But in fact it expresses a constant quality of the \6yos 
and forms with it a single compound noun. 

tAv 8wd|wvov o*£o*cu ir.r.X. Comp. infra iv. 12 6 dwd/A&os <tumtcu. 
The power there attributed to God is here attributed to the implanted 
Word, and in fact the implanted Word is scarcely distinguishable 
from the indwelling Christ. 

22. umijral X&yov. TOirjrfa is a characteristic word of St James, 
occurring four times in this Epistle, elsewhere in N.T. onoe in Romans 
ii. 13 Tourrai p6/iov, and in Acts xvii. 28, where it bears the classical 
sense of 'poet/ rives tQv *a0' tyias Totipw. In Tit. i. 12 St Paul uses 
the word rpojyfrrqs of a poet : tlrtv ns # abriaw Ckot aJbrw Tfxxp^rvs. 

wapoXoyi(6|icvot tavrovt, deceiving yourselves, 'making a false or 
erroneous estimate ' : for this sense of rapd comp. raptori/io* ot * coin 
imperfectly stamped : Mvafus xapd<njfAot afry, Aesch. Agam. 780, power 
falsely stamped with praise; xapaxclfctj', to persuade with fraud; 
rapcLKodew, to misunderstand; Tapdyew, to lead astray; <rwf>la di 
K\4*T€t vap&youra /rflots, Pind. Nem. vn. 34. 

23. dbcpoar^s \6yov t * he who only hears the word,' is compared to 
a man who by looking into a mirror observes (irararoct) the face 
of his yeve<ru — his true individuality — the real meaning of himself 
(icaT€v6r)<T€v ykp £avr6i>), but who instantly departing forgets what 
manner of man he was. That is, if a man listens for a time only to 
divine teaching and is made to understand himself, to see himself in 
God's word, and then abandons it, the impression made by reading or 
instruction is momentary. He is like the seed that fell in stony places 
or among thorns. On the other hand the Tonjrfy A6701/, he who does 
the word, looks into the perfect law, the law of liberty, ie. the word 
of God, and there sees reflected as in a mirror his own personality as 
it was created in the likeness of God (comp. ch. iii. 9) ; he abides in it, 
continues that earnest gaze, never losing sight of his ideal, of that 
which he was intended to be according to the purpose of his y4ve<ris or 
creation. " Is it not remarkable that St James dwells not on what the 
man learns about God in the Scripture, but on what he sees of God's 
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design, or delineation of what he, the beholder, was meant and made 
to be ? " Arohbp Benson, Communings of a Day, p. 8. 

Ka-ravooOvn, closely observing, attentively considering. Comp. 
Matt. vii. 3 boicbv otf xarapocis; Lake xii. 24, 27 Karapvfyrarc robs 
x6paKas...ra Kpiva, xx. 23 Karawrfyras M clvtCjv t^p xavovpylav ; Acts 
vii. 31, 32, xi. 6 els fjv drepLras xarevbow koX eUov : Rom. iv. 19; Heb. 
iii. 1 Karavvfitrare rbv aw6<rro\op k.t.\. ; x. 24 xaravowfiep aXK^jkovs, 
'take careful note of. 1 

t6 vpoowrov Ttj« ycvivws avrov. Vultum nativitatis suae, V. 
The countenance (vultum as expressive of character) of his birth or 
creation in the image of God (see ch. iii. 9 and above, v. 18); that 
is to say, as the next clause shews, his real self or personality (kcltc- 
vfrqaev yap iavr6v). Comp. iwl rrjs iv r<f Karbxrp(p nop<p7js if eUwv xpbs 
rb apxirvirov <rxw*aT(fer«u, Greg. Nyssen, quoted in Suicer. Comp. 
the later use of Tpbaurop to signify the Persons or inromdveis of the 
blessed Trinity. 
For the thought comp. 

"As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely, through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children ever at its best 
And fullest. 1 ' (Tennyson.) 

tv fooVrp?. A mirror of polished metal. 

24. dwcX^XvOcv koI cvOfos fcrcXrfOero owotos ^v. The tenses are 
used with great exactness : the perfect denotes immediate succession 
and enduring result, 'he has gone and is still away'; comp. terra 
tremit, fugere ferae, Virg. Oeorg. 1. 330. The aorist denotes the single 
instantaneous act of forgetting. For similar exact uses of these 
tenses in combination, comp. Luke iv. 18 %xpwkp fie (a single eternal 
act) efayyeXlo-curfcu, dxitrraXKev /*e (continued result) icripd^ai : Heb. ii. 
14 irel rb. rcudla KeKOWibrTjicev vapicbs koX at/xaros icai avrbs fieriaxcv (at 
His incarnation) w a&rwp. See Winer, in. § xl. 6, where other 
instances are given. 

26. irapaicv+as. First of stooping or inclining to one side (not stoop- 
ing down) j either with a verb of looking, or absolutely as here : rapaKfyas 
/3\6ret ra 606pm, Luke xxiv. 12; rapatcinf/as /3X6r« Keljura ra 606pia, 
John xx. 5; &s ofo JfxXcuo' xapiKv^ep els rb fiynfxeTov, ib. 11; els a 
iTLOvpovaw oL dyyeXoi xapaKtjfai, 1 Pet. i. 12; see also Gen. xxvi. 8; 
Prov. vii. 6. Though the strict meaning of xapaic&irreip is to glance 
sideways or 'to peep/ as &<ppwv dvb 06pas vapaK&trrei els oIkIop, Ecclus. 
xxi. 23, the context sometimes, as here, carries with it the sense of 
intently gazing. See Dr Field, Otium Norvicense, on Luke xxiv. 12 
and on this passage. 

clt vtfpov r&ciov rbv tt|« <Xcv6cpCas, Into a perfect law, namely 
the law of liberty. The absence of the article before vbfMv is 
noticeable. The conception is first stated generally, a perfect law; 
the article introduces a limitation defining that perfect law to be the 
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Uw of liberty. It is ma idiom which seceres attention to the anarthrona 
noon. See Winer m. f zz. 4 and Green p. 34, and note the following 
examples: drf*? i+bm *&* *f¥w ** **¥ *&*«* »**>, John xiv. 
YI; dyif tttfif rtp«f i 3ir^0K iteerct^ra, GaL iiL 21, where see 
Sllkott ; h ri+ra fr r% toS vioC m few, GaL iL 20. 

to> ttjs IX w iayC aa . The freedom of the law of Christ is contrasted 
with the bondage to minute precepts which characterized the developed 
Mosaic system: rj ikevOepiq. igM&s Xpurrfo JjkEvfepvcew or^Kere ovr koX 
& vtk* {Vyy Ufrdas a^xerfe, GaL t. 1; yrtaeefe Hjr iX^BetoM koX 
\ iXIflum. ikar$€pAra $/*as, John wiii, 32; eomp. with this Xdyy 
iXi/BeUa supra v. 18; iav o6r 6 vttt fcis iUvfcp&VTg 6m*t Acrffepot 
UtcBe, John TiiL 36. See also Bom. viii. 15. Christians are children 
of God, Kim not i«Ti. Comp. cm" sfrrtre regnare est, 'whose service 
is perfect freedom.' Collect for Peace, from Saoramentary of Gelasius. 

The law of Christ then is called a perfect law becaose it is final and 
complete, as distinct from the Mosaic law which was transitory and 
imperfect; it is called a law of liberty because it is the expression 
of a Father's love for his children, not of a Master's law for slaves. 

teal wofoacCvof. The secret of Christian service is constancy, fixed- 
ness on the ideal self discovered in the perfect law: <fc ^ydvi^a rdr 
r6nor <rov, xOpu, Skip rfp qfidpar fieX^rrj fiov iaruf, Ps. cxix. 97. 

<Upoan)s fcnXi)o~uorijs, a forgetful hearer. A Hebrew construction 
frequent in N.T., as xddrj an/das, Bom. L 26; Kf*ryi rijs Mucins, Luke 
xviii. 6; 6 oUw6/ios ttjs dStxlas, Luke xvL 8. The idiom is partly due 
to the vividness of Oriental speech, partly to the comparative paucity 
of adjectives in Hebrew. There are however parallels in the classics : 
lUKaw* 3* &TTp<air...c&</>p6rnt 'starry night,' Soph. El. 19; Xevicrjs x«^o* 
TTipvyt, Ant. 114, 'a snowy wing*; Winer, P. m. § 346; Green, p. 90; 
Donaldson, Greek Gram. 454. 

tonXnafiorfi not classical, and here only in N.T. 

wotirnjs fpvov. The condition of abiding in the law of liberty is 
activity in tne exercise of it. Hence the transition to true worship or 
service. 

paiccCptof 4v r% woufra avroft. See John viii. 81 — 34, the thought 
of which passage underlies this, Olp fyt«s fielvrrre 4v t$ \6y<p r£ ifjup 
dXifOtat /xadrjraL fu>6 lore, Kcd yvdxretrde rty dXi^euw, xal if dX-ffdeia 
iXevdepdxrei upas... 6 xoaDr Tip &fxaprlar (comp. with h rjj xonfcret avrov) 
dovUs i<rrw. Sin and righteousness are regarded as creations. If the 
4 maker' keeps his eye fixed on the model — abiding in that steadfast 
gaze — he will be happy in his making, as every artist or maker of 
things true and beautiful knows. His making will be true to his 
y4v€<ris. 

wofrpns. Here only in N.T. Comp. koX iv x6.<ry fftxplq. Tolipts 
vofwv, Ecclus. xix. 20. 

26. «t Tts tacit, is thought to be, has the reputation (86£a) o! 
being. 
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11^ x*ta*WY«*'. /i4 not ov, because the sentence is hypothetical, 
'if he does not bridle Ac' It may be noticed however that in Modern 
Greek pi; is invariably used with participles, and that there is a ten- 
dency to this use in the N.T. It is the grammatical expression of a 
more subjective method of stating facts. See Winer, P. m. § lv. 5. 
Among instances where the explanation on classical principles is diffi- 
cult are: fify ixorrot ah-ov airodovvai IjrAewep afobv 6 *tf/Ko$ avrov 
xpafrtjrai ic.t.X., Matt, xviii 25; 5rar yap (fori ra fi^ vbfiov (%oyra tfnOott 
ra rod vbfiov iro&w, Bom. ii. 14; koI ifv -qpApat rpeis fi^i /SMrwr, Kal 
oifK t<payc* rife &riev, Acts ix. 9. 

XaXivaywyctv. Only here and Hi. 2 in N.T., and elsewhere only 
in late Greek authors. Comp. ax&Xivov Ketmj^yoi rb <rr6na, Plato de 
Legg- 701 c ; dxaXivwv vTOfidTwv \ avb/xovr a<ppovtivas | rb riXos Swrruxfa, 
Bur. Bacch. 386—387. 

27. Opr|cncf<a. aw. Xey. in N.T. Cultus, religion in its external 
aspect, the outward observance of religious rites as opposed to e&rASeta 
or piety. " St James is not here affirming, as we sometimes hear, these 
offices to be the sum total, nor yet the great essentials of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the dprjvKela, of which godliness or 
the love of God is the informing soul." Trench, N.T. Synonyms. 
Here St James reflects the most enlightened spirit of ancient prophecy: 
see especially Is. i. 13 — 17 ; Micah vi. 7, 8 ; and comp. Matt, xxiii. 23. 

There is a special interest in this definition of Opijaicela by St James, 
whose assiduity in the Sprpieela of Judaism earned for him the title 
of b dUaios. For the classical use of the word comp. Herod. 11. 18 
&x06/xev<H TQ Trepl ra Ipa OprjcKTjijj {t(op Alyvrrlw), and n. 37 dfXAas re 
OprjffKTjLas iwireXiown fwplas. 

fr runcf ir rc crflai op^avofa Kal X^P *' Visitare pupillos et vidua* 
in tribulatioTie torum, V.; Kpivart 6p<pavQ koI &*rcu<£<rare xtf**", Is- i- 17. 
The care of widows was one of the earliest notes of the Church, it 
went on side by side with the continuous worship in the temple. See 
Acts vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 3. It is a mark of the divine loving kindness, 
Ps. lxviii. 5, cxlvi. 9 ; and on the other hand the helplessness of the 
orphan and widow made them at all times victims of oppression: 
Ps. xciv. 6; Is. x. 2; Jer. vii. 6, xxii. 3; Zech. vii. 10 ; Ezek. xxii. 7; 
Mai. iii. 5. The Pharisees, who made a boast of BprjjKeia, devoured 
widows 1 houses, Matt, xxiii. 14. 

dcrrrtXov. See 1 Tim. vi. 14 rtiprjaal <re tV tvroXty dtrwiXov: 1 Pet. 
i. 19 &fj*ov dfiupLov Kal curwlXov XpurroO: and 2 Pet. iii. 14 aawCXoi kcU 
dpnb/JLrjT<H. Comp. Eph. v. 27 tva wapaaHiff-g airrbs iavr$ (v6o£ov t^v 
$KK\r)<jlay, fii) exovvcw axCXov ij jtvrtHa $ n rCtv ruotmav, a\X* 1»a y ay la 
ical a/ico/iot. ewlXot belongs to later Greek: Lob. Phryn. 28 rovro 
<t>vXarrov Xiye W KifXls. 

K6ay.ov. Originally, order, ed Kara Kbvixov, Horn. II. x. 472 and 
frequently in Classical Greek: Herod., Thuc, Plat, and the poets, 
order in government, conduct, dress. So ornament, 1 Pet iii. 3 
6 efadev ifiTXoKTjs Tpix&v.Koffnos: possibly the meaning of the word 
in ch. iii. 6. Then applied by Pythagoras and his followers to the 
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order of the Universe, as opposed to chaos, henoe the world. So 
Plato, Oorg. p. 508 <pa<ylv Se awful koX o&parbv xcd yip teal Beovs koU 
drSpurrovs -rip Kowotvla* ffwe%€ip xad <pOda* xcd KOff/uorqra Kcd <r<o<f>po- 
efanrp Kcd Auccuonp-a ical to SXor tovto bUa ravra KOfffioy KaKoOffw. 
Comp. Plin. H. N. n. 3 Quern riffftor Graeei nomine ornamenti adpella- 
verunt, eum not perfecta absolutaque eleganHa mundum. Comp. also 
Tertullian, Lib. Apol. c. xvii Deus, qui totam molem Utam...de nihUo 
expreuit in ornamentum majestatis tuae: unde et Graeei nomen mundo 
KOfffiop aeeommodaverunt. This sense does not appear in the Canoni- 
cal books of the O.T., but in the Book of Wisdom we find eltertu 
aifffTounr KOVfiov, vii. 17; xcd KrUnura tov k6<tixo* i£ dfiAppov GXrp, xi. 17. 
This is also a N.T. use: dxo Karapo\r}$ icto/iov, Matt xxv. 34; Lake 
xi. 50; Hebr. iv. 3; xpo KarafioX^t Ko\rfiov t 1 Pet. i. 20; d tfofjLos Si' 
avrov iyevero, John i. 10. Bat in the N.T. jrotr/Aot has the farther 
significations of : (a) the world of men and women into which we are 
born, and in which we live: vfiett fork to </hos tov rivpuov, Matt. v. 14; 
6 dt dypbt i<mv 6 icoa/tot, Matt. xiii. 38 ; epx^/ievov ds tov icoa/iov, John 
i. 9. ( 03) The world as opposed to God, the wicked world: if /Scuu- 
Xcla t) ifiii oitK l<mv Ik tov KoafMv toutov, John xviii. 36 ; 6 tov Koo-fMv 
&px<*r, John xiv. 30; ov t6 rrev/xa tov kU^jov iXdpofjw, 1 Cor. ii. 12; 
oi xf*!>M*voi lew/up Tovry, 1 Cor. vii. 31 ; with this comp. t/mk tovs koc/m- 
Kp&Topas tov ffKOTOvs rod al&vos To&rov, Eph. vi. 12. 



CHAPTER II. 

2. t^v omitted before awaytay^v with K*BC: AKLP and almost 
all the later authorities insert the article. 

3. <ri> vrijOi <Kft ^ icc&fov. B places iica after k&0ov, so also ff, an 
O. L. codex. The T. B. has «5c after icdSov with KCKLP and many 
versions: the omission of wSe is supported by ABC* fE and V. 

4. ov 8iCKp(6irrc with KAB*C and most cursives. B* omits ov, bo 
also fE. KLP and others have xcd ov. 

5. t$ k6o~vap with KA*BC*. The T. B. tov kUtiiqv tovtov has very 
slight support; tov Kbcpov appears in AKFKLP and other authorities. 
It is an instance of the more difficult giving place to the easier 
reading. 

13. The reading varies between &v&cos KABCK, orfXews Land many 
other MSS. and Fathers, and dviXews and dvrjXews in a few codices. 

19. 6ti els 4<rrlv 6 fee's; the reading of KA, the Vulgate, Peshitto 
and other versions : ets 6 0e6s 4<ttiv B : efs 6 0efo, some versions : 6 0e6s 
els iariv K'L. 

20. apyrj, supported by BC*, some cursives, O. L. {vacua) and some 
other versions. On the other hand vexpd is read in KAC*, later uncials, 
the Vulgate and several other versions. But the tendency to bring 
this verse into agreement with v. 26 probably accounts for vacpd. 

22. o-wfpytt, so W. H. with K»BCKLP and the Vulgate (coope- 
rabatur) : vwepyet, Tischendorf with KA and O. L. (eommunicat). 
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1—4. The Subject or Bp-qcKela naturally leads to the Thought of 
the awayuryi, closely connected with which is the spiritual 
Danger of t/xxtom-oXt/^o, against which St Jambs now warns 
his Brethren. 

1. dScX^oC pov, the name itself is a protest against the sin of 
Tpo<TU)To\rjfi\pLa. 

l&ij...!x<Tf is pointed interrogatively by Westcott and Hort. This 
construction however is regularly used only where a negative answer is 
expected, and even if there are exceptions to the rule, the imperative is 
more forcible and more characteristic of St James 1 style. See Winer, 
m. 67, 3 5. 

tv vpo<rt»iro\i)|M|'feut» with respect of persons. Do not let those 
personal distinctions and differences continue to find a place in 
religious life. The plural denotes the different ways in which t/xxtw- 
xo\ijfi\f/ta shews itself, the various acts and instances of deference to 
persons. See note i. 17. The compounds * pov uric o\r)fi\pla, T/xxronro- 
Xtj/mttcTv, TfxxTunroX^fiTrrjt are first found in the N.T. They are among 
the earliest purely Christian words. — Tpkrtarov Xappdveiv is a Hebraism 
D'3$ ^P?> "&• *° l*ft th° ^ ace (opposed to making the countenance 
fall); hence to be favourable to: translated by i0a6juta& aov rb rpScu- 
xor, Gen. xix. 21: hence in N.T. always in a bad sense of shewing 
favour or preference to persons on account of external advantages, 
rank, wealth, power : ov Xa/x/Jdveis -wpbeonrov o&5cv6s, Luke xx. 21, in 
parallels oft p\4wett els rpbawvov dydpunrw, Matt. xxii. 16, Mark xii. 
14; comp. ov ybp rMxranroX^iirnp 6 0e6s t Acts x. 84; Bavfidfavres 
irpbffitiwa, Jude 16. For frpwrurokrifHf/la itself, see Rom. ii. 11; Eph. 
▼L9;Col. iii. 25. 

tAv irUmv tov KvpCov *c.t.\., the faith In the Lord Jesus, that faith 
of which He is the object, in virtue of which the disciples were called 

Ol VUrT€UOVT€S. 

ttjs S4£i)s. Comp. Hebr. xii. 11 where bucauxrivris has the same 
emphatic position qualifying the whole phrase. For the expression 
see 1 Cor. ii. 8 ovk a? rbv tcbpiov rrjs 56fris iffratpwav, and comp. John 
i. 14 ideaadfxeOa rify 66t<w a&rov, SM-av tos fiovoyevovs xapd Uarp6s. 
See also John ii. 11, xvii. 5, 22, 24. In the LXX. 86£a is used of the 
Shekinah or glorious manifestation of Jehovah in the tabernacle, e.g. 
teal d6fyt Kvplov br\fi<r(hi if (ncrjvri, Ex. xl. 86 — a signification closely 
connected with the use of the word by St John : see Bp Westcott on 
John i. 14 and comp. Book of Enoch, ch. xii., 'my eyes beheld all the 
sinners who denied the Lord of glory.' The construction of rrjs 86fys 
with rlmr, which is possibly suggested by the marginal reading in 
W. H., has the support of some interpreters, who render: (a) belief in 
the glory of the Lord Jesus or (6) faith proceeding from the Lord Jesus 
in the glory (about to be revealed). The expression however of vUrns 
'Lpr. Xp. varied sometimes by the construction of els or b> is so usual 
(see Bom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Col. ii. 5) that it is natural to take these 
words together and to regard ttjs tb&s as added with special reference 
to the subject under discussion. 
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2. 4dv yap «lo-&6fl. idv is virtually equivalent to Stop. The 
supposed case is presented vividly and distinctly, Goodwin, p. 102. 

clt <rwav«rrtv vp»v, into a synagogue (or assembly) of yours. It 
is natural to suppose that the first Christians would take the name 
of Synagogue to designate their place of assembly for worship inter- 
changeably with iKK\7i<ria t which afterwards came to be the prevalent 
expression. It is at any rate clear that the cwayuyfi here mentioned 
is a Christian and not a Jewish place of assembly. It is used in a dis- 
tinctively Christian sense in Herm. Past. M. xi. 9 awaytay^v dvdfxvv 
6ucalw, and Epiphanius says of the Ebionites, ewaywytyr oCrot koXowtl 
rr)v iavTwr iKK\rj<rlar, Lightfoot, Phil. p. 190. Like any other syna- 
gogue among the Jews its doors would be open to any Jew or proselyte 
who chose to enter. And from what St James says it appears to have 
been a grave spiritual danger and temptation for the poor Christian 
communities of the Dispersion to welcome with special honour a 
wealthy unconverted Jew who may have been prompted by curiosity 
or sympathy to enter their assembly. See Lightfoot, Phil. loc. cit. 
and Hort's Judaistic Christianity, p. 150. 

Xpvo-o&ucTvXios, wearing a gold ring or rings. As luxury advanced 
the wearing of rings became increasingly the fashion. Rings were 
worn on all except the middle finger (Plin. H. N. xxxm. 6). See 
Wetstein, who quotes Lucian, Nigrin. 21 ol wXovrourres avrol teal r&s 
Top<pvpi8as rpo<f>alvovT€i koI robs daxrvKlovs trporeiv arret; Aelian, V. H. 
m. 9, 8aicTv\lovs xoXXo^s <pjpo)v IjcaXXtfrero M rofrnp; Seneca, N. Q. vn. 
31, Exornamus annulis digitos et in omni artioulo gemma disponi- 
tur; Mart. xi. 60, Senos Charinus omnibus digitis gerit nee nocte 
ponit annulos nee dum lavatur. Comp. also Juv. Sat. vn. 139, Cice- 
roni nemo ducentos | nunc dederit nummos nisi fulserit annulus 
ingens. Note the ingens; it would be seen at a glance. Rings were 
even hired to give the appearance of wealth : ideo conducts Paulus 
agebat | Sardonyohe, Juv. Sat. vn. 143. G. F. Watts in his impres- 
sive picture, 'He had great possessions,' has rightly noted this 
indication of great wealth. According to Clemens Alex., who forbids 
luxury in Christians, a special exception is made for the ring which 
was considered necessary for the purpose of sealing, Paed. m. 11 — 
57 f. This however is clearly distinct from the ostentatious use of 
rings referred to by St James. 

tv loHKjn XofMrpf. See Luke xxiii. 11 ; Acts x. 30. 

8. fcnpX^JnjTt. irl indicates an earnest, fixed look. The rich 
man at once attracts attention. 

<rv icdOov £Sc koXws. Sit thou here in a good place. The classical 
phrase is 4v /taX<j>. Dr Field, Otium Norv., quotes dyei pi rts 
Xafiuv € & # ™ Btarpov, Kadlaas iv /caXy, Alciph. Ep. III. 20. Comp. 
Matt, xxiii. 6 <t>i\ou<nv...Tdi$ Tpurroicadcdplas iv reus (rwayuyaTs and 
Mark xii. 39 ; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. 

KiCfov. See Yeitch sub voc. Kadrmcu. This form for the more 
classical Mrpo occurs in the Comic writers of the classical period 
and in late prose, as here and Fs. ex. 1 (cited Matt. xxii. 44 and 
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elsewhere). The use of a popular and vernacular form not used in 
literature is a touch of reality. 

vnro to vttoxoSmSv |iov, the words are now placed in the mouth of 
one person, perhaps the dpxurwdywyos. 

4. ov Stc Kp£9i)Tc. For reading see critical notes. Did ye not make 
a distinction among yourselves (though you are dSe\<f>ol) t and thereby 
shewed yourselves to be judges whose reasonings are evil ? Sieicpidrrre 
though passive in form has here a middle or intransitive mean- 
ing. This appears from the two other passages in the N.T. where the 
same form occurs, Matt. xxi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23. Compare the prevail- 
ing N.T. form dreKpldrj in place of the far rarer d-wcKpLvaro, which last 
occurs four times only in the synoptic gospels, and three of these are 
in the parallel accounts of the Passion. 

There is a tendency in later Greek to the disuse of middle forms. 
In Modern Greek the middle voice has ceased to exist. There are also 
instances in Hellenistic Greek of recurrence to original forms, and 
"the aorist stems in -rj and -$ij appear to have originally had an in- 
transitive sense of which the passive sense was a growth or adapta- 
tion." Monro's Horn. Gram. § 44. 

But apart from these arguments from the history of language the 
passive rendering fails here to give good sense. 

SiaXoyur|M0v vovtjpcSv. See on aKpoarrjs iTiX-rpnorip i. 25. Sidko- 
yur/xol, reasonings, never in a good sense in N.T., SidXoyixrfwi rovijpol, 
Matt. xv. 19; oi SiaX. ol kclkoI, Mark vii. 21. See also Rom. xiv. 1; 
Phil. ii. 14; lTim.ii. 8. 

6 — 14. The Royal Law of Love is infringed by the unjust and 
scornful Treatment of the Poor described in the preceding 
Section, and thus the whole Law is broken. 

5. dKovcraTc emphasizes the important reasoning which follows; 
comp. our Lord's frequent formula 6 tyw Cora dicofew duovirta. 

tgfXIgwro. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 26 — 28 /SXArere ydp rip Kkijaur vfx&y, 
dSeXfot, Sm ov iroXkol actyoi jrard a dp tea, oi voXXol Sward, oi iroAXoi 
efiyevett' dXXd rd puapd rov Kbapiou ifcXil-aro 6 0e6s, Xva Karaiaxivg T0 ^ J 
<ro0ovs, xal rd curdevr} rod xSafiov ij-eXc'j-aro 6 Beds, tva icaratax w V r <* 
foxypd' koX rd dyevrj rod k6o~im>v koX rd ij-ovderrifxiva O-eXe'l-aro 6 6e6s, 
k.t.X. But the statement rests immediately on the first beatitude: 
Maioiptot ol irrwxol, Sri ifuripa early ^ BcurtXela rod Seov, Luke vi. 
20. In Acts ii. 89 the Godward side of the thought is expressed : 
xal xeuri rots els fxatcpdv foovs a? TpoffKaX&rirrai Ktfptot 6 debs iffuav. 
Comp. also Sid rovs i/cXcicrois ovs i&kij-aro, Mar. xiii. 20, and ikXeicrol 
frequently as those chosen out to do the work of Christ in the world* 
So St Paul is <rjceOof iicXoyijs, Acts ix. 15. 

t» K<5<rm» (for the reading see critical notes), in respect of the world, 
in tne world's regard. Comp. dareios rQ 0ey, Acts vii. 20; Sward rtp 
$€$, 2 Cor. x. 4 ; wear tcuti rots Kptrats, Aristoph. Aves t 445 ; deoiviv 
oSroi KdvSpdffw /k^rfo-mfcr, Aristoph. Pax 1186, 'in the judgment of.' 
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ijjiol yap forts ASikos <3r ?o^fo \tyeir | xtyvtce xKtlffrriv fypdav tyXuncfaei, 
Eur. Jfed. 680, Jelf 600, Winer, m. § xxxi. 4 a. 
For xfo/iof see on L 27. 

wXowrfovt cv virTfi, i.e. not that their riches consist in faith, but 
that faith is the sphere or region in which they are rich, in which 
their riches lie, they are rich as being ol rur reform. In fact iv vUrrei 
qualifies w\owrlovs much as t$ K&rpup qualifies vt&xovs. See Bey- 
schlag ad loc. and Bp Westcott on Heb. xi. 2 e> tcu&tji yh.p ipaprvpij- 
0r)<rar ol Tpeafivrepoi. The expression is to be distinguished from 
rXotatos &v to i\4ei, Ephes. ii. 4, where the genitive would be required 
in the classical idiom, as v\o6<hos kclkQv, Eur. Or. 394. 

ty farrjyycCXaTO. The reference may be to an &ypa<f>ov or unrecorded 
saying of the Lord's, possibly of the Risen Lord to St James himself. 
But the words of the first beatitude cited above are the words of a 
promise, see also Matt. xxv. 84. For. the attraction of 17s into the case 
of the antecedent comp. Acts i. 1 *cpi t&ttcov Cjv rjp^aro 'Irjaovs xoieip 
re koX 5idd<TK€iv. 

6. ^njwCcraTf. The aorist points to the particular instance cited 
by the Apostle. Yon dishonoured the poor man — deprived him of his 
due nyAi or rank and dignity in the kingdom of heaven. The more 
technical term in this sense is drt/uto. 

ovx ot wXovoaot k.t.X. Not only did you degrade those whom Christ 
honoured, but you honoured those who have shewn themselves un- 
worthy. 

KaToSwoOTCvowiv v\u£v, lord it over you, oppress you. See 
Acts x. 38 Tori* KaradvpaarevofUvovs inrb rod 6ta/36Xou, the only other 
passage where the word occurs in N.T., but comp. KaroKvpieveiv, Matt, 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42, Acts xix. 16, 1 Pet. v. 3, and #care£owridfeiis Matt, 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42. 

The oppression of the poor by the unprincipled rich was an inveterate 
evil among the Israelites denounced from first to last by the Prophets. 
The widening breach between the Jews and Christians tended to 
deepen this hostility. See Pss. x., xi. and cxl: 12, 13. See also Cheyne 
on Isaiah, liii. 9. 

avroC, with its proper sense of contrast, 'they on their part ' in con- 
trast with you who place them in the best seats of the synagogue. 

SXkowiv, draff "With violence. eVucov avrbv ££a> rod Upov, Acts xxi. 
30. Comp. also Acts ix. 1 6rm e&v rwas etipy rijs 6dov oVras, Mpat re 
#rol yvvcuicas, deSeptivovs dydyy els 'UpovaaX^fx. 

cW Kpinipia. See 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4; also Matt. x. 17, Acts ix. 2, 
xxvi. 11. These were not heathen tribunals but Jewish courts which 
were recognised and permitted under the Boman government. 

7. r6 koXov ffvopa. Not the name of 'Christian,' as some have 
thought, but the name of Jesus Christ into [or in] which they had 
been baptized ; see the first instance of baptism, Acts ii. 38, jSaxrur^rca 
frcatrros ipuov e> ry 6v6p.ari 'Irjaov Xptarov els &<pc<rii> twv apmpri&v vpuov. 
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Usually els rb 6vo/M t Matt, xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 15, and 
frequently. 

The use of the word ffXaatfyqiieiv implies the divine character of the 
name. 

to tiruc\i)(Kv ty' vpas, called or invoked npon yon at baptism. 
Comp. Jer. xiv. 9 koX rb Svo/xd aov {tuc4kXt)tcu i<p' rj/xas. See also 
Dent, xxviii. 10; 2 Chron. vi. 33, vii. 14; Amos ix. 12. These in- 
stances associate with the expression the thoughts of ownership and 
service. A freedman bore his master's name and soldiers that of their 
general, especially the bodyguard of an emperor, as Augustiani, Com- 
modiani. To these may be added Sebastianus, a soldier in the body- 
guard of Diocletian (S^curros being the Greek equivalent of Augustus). 
So Christiani, soldiers of Christ the King. 

8. jUvtoi, rare in N.T. ; 5 times in St John ; also 2 Tim. ii. 19 ; 
Jude 8. It introduces a concession. If however ye fulfil the royal 
law (which you transgressed by dishonouring the poor through 
frpocci)Tro\i}/x\f/ia) ye do well. 

v6|M>v...f3a0-iXuco > v. The position of paaCXiKbv is emphatio, and dis- 
tinguishes the law of Christ, the /3<wiXe*$j, from the Mosaic law. 
Compare Plato, Ep. p. 1297 a els fiaviXews d' elSos iretpaaSai /xcrojSdXXcty 
koX dovXevacu pbfjuns fiacnXiKois, and 2 Mace. iii. 13 &' as etx« 0euriXtK&$ 
cvtoX&s, i.e. the laws or commands which a king makes and issues, the 
meaning here and not, as has been suggested, 'the law which even 
kings obey.' The expression does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but it is natural that the thought of the jScuriXefo, the kingdom, or, as 
it would mean to a contemporary, the empire of Christ, should be 
especially present with the Apostle, who was himself of the royal line 
of David. It is a phrase which bears upon it the stamp of an original 
writer summing up a leading point of Christian teaching, and not by 
any means one likely to have been invented by a late writer. 

d*yainj<rcus rbv irXif]<rCov a-ov a>s o-cavrov. See Levit. xix. 18, and 
Matt. xix. 19, and comp. Bom. xiii. 9 rb yhp ov ftoixefoeis..., ical et tis 
tripa ivToX-ij, ev r$ Xby(p roiny &vaK€<paXcuovTai, h t<£ ' Ayairtiveis rbv 
TrXrjffiov aov ws aeavrbv k.t.X. 

koXms iroicCrc, ye do well, i.e. yon are right, comp. Aristoph. PluU 
859 kclXQs toIvw tqi&v dirbXXvrai. So, "Di bene fecerunt inopis me 
quodque pusilli | finxerunt animi," Hor. Sat. I. 4. 17. See also 
Acts XV. 29 i£ uv 8iaT7)pout>T€S iavrovs et T/x££ere. 

9. tow vlpou Here the law of Christ which makes no distinction 
between rich and poor. 

10. Regarded as a whole law is the expression of the divine will; 
therefore infraction of the law in one particular is transgression of the 
divine will, and so a transgression of the whole law. The instances 
cited are oases of transgressing the Mosaic law, but the principle is of 
universal application. It is a different principle from that taught in 
the Rabbinical schools, according to which each particular act of 
obedience to each law has its assigned reward. The law was not 
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law of liberty. It is an idiom which secures attention to the anarthrous 
nonn. See Winer in. § xx. 4 and Green p. 34, and note the following 
examples : elp^vrjv d<f>lij/u v/uy, elpfyrp ryjw IpAp di5u>pu vpur, John xiv. 
27 ; el ydp id6drj vbfxos 6 6wdf*€Pot fwoxot^ot, Gal. iii. 21, where see 
EUicott ; to vitrei £w r% rod vlov toG $€w f Gal. ii. 20. 

tov ttJs IXtvfcpCas. The freedom of the law of Christ is contrasted 
with the bondage to minute precepts which characterized the developed 
Mosaic system : r% iXevOepiq. iffias Xpiarbs likevdtpuxrev * arriKere ovv teal 
/x+1 rdXw £vy<£ SovXelas tofyeade, Gal. v. 1; yvihrevfe t^p dXifietaaf teal 
i) dXifieia iXcvSep&rei v^ias, John viii. 32; comp. with this \6ytp 
dXij$eias supra v. 18; icv ofhf 6 vlbt fytat iXevdtp&cTi 6vrm iXefflepoi 
taecrde, John viii 36. See also Bom. viii. 15. Christians are children 
of God, Uberi not servi. Comp. cui servire regnare est, * whose service 
is perfect freedom. * Collect for Peace, from Sacramentary of Gelasins. 

The law of Christ then is called a perfect law because it is final and 
complete, as distinct from the Mosaic law which was transitory and 
imperfect ; it is called a law of liberty because it is the expression 
of a Father's love for his children, not of a Master's law for slaves. 

teal vapapcCvas. The secret of Christian service is constancy, fixed- 
ness on the ideal self discovered in the perfect law: us -frrdirr^a rbv 
v6/xop <rov, Kupie, SXijv ttjp yfiApar /xeXhrj fiov itrrur, Ps. cxix. 97. 

dKpoarijs 4iri\i)ar|iovTJs, a forgetful hearer. A Hebrew construction 
frequent in N.T., as Tddrj arifdas, Bom. i. 26; KptTrjs rrjs dduclas, Luke 
xviii. 6; 6 oUordfios rrjs dduclas, Luke xvi. 8. The idiom is partly due 
to the vividness of Oriental speech, partly to the comparative paucity 
of adjectives in Hebrew. There are however parallels in the classics : 
fifaawa ff aaTpuv...€{Kpp6vr] 1 « starry night,' Soph. El. 19; Xev/ciys x*6"o? 
irripvyi, Ant. 114, «a snowy wing'; Winer, P. in. § 346; Green, p. 90; 
Donaldson, Greek Oram. 454. 

iTi\7}<T}xovT) not classical, and here only in N.T. 

iroiirnjs Ipyov. The condition of abiding in the law of liberty is 
activity in the exercise of it. Hence the transition to true worship or 
service. 

|M&KoCpiOf 4v r% n-oiTJo-ct athroO. See John viii. 81 — 34, the thought 
of which passage underlies this, idv vfius fielvrrre to t$ \6y<p ry ifup 
dXyOws fxadrjral /aoi5 4itt€, Kal yvdxre<r$c r)p> dXJj&eiav, real j dX^Seta 
iXevdepfoet iffias...6 trouor t^v afxaprlar (comp. with to rjj xovfjaei afrrov) 
8ouX6s fori*. Sin and righteousness are regarded as creations. If the 
'maker' keeps his eye fixed on the model — abiding in that steadfast 
gaze — he will be happy in his making, as every artist or maker of 
tilings true and beautiful knows. His making will be true to his 
ytoeais. 

irofrpns. Here only in N.T. Comp. koX to irday <ro<f>lq. Tolrpis 
vofiov, Ecclus. xix. 20. 

26. «t TiS Sotctf, is thought to be, has the reputation (86£a) of 
being. 
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11^ x*ta"WY«rt'. fij not ov, because the sentence is hypothetical, 
'if he does not bridle Ac' It may be noticed however that in Modern 
Greek puj is invariably used with participles, and that there is a ten- 
dency to this use in the N.T. It is the grammatical expression of a 
more subjective method of stating facts. See Winer, P. m. § lv. 5. 
Among instances where the explanation on classical principles is diffi- 
cult are: /d> ixorrot afrrov dirotovvai itctXcvaev aXnbv 6 Kljptoi avrov 
vpa&tyai k.t.X., Matt, xviii 25 ; 5rar yhp &hri rd pfi\ vbfiov ^(.ovra <f>u<J€t 
rd rw v6ftov vouaviv, Bom. ii. 14; ml ijr rnUpos rpeis jd> jSX^rwr, *ai 
oft? t<paycr rife f Tier, Acts ix. 9. 

XaXivaytrvfCv. Only here and iii. 2 in N.T., and elsewhere only 
in late Greek authors. Comp. dxaXiror jceimj/ierot rb ardna, Plato de 
Legg. 701 C; dxaXivuv (rnytdrup \ dv6pLovr &<ppo<rfoas \ rb rikos Swrvxla, 
Eur. Bacch. 386—387. 

27. 6pt]<ncfia. or. Xey. in N.T. Cultus, religion in its external 
aspect, tne outward observance of religious rites as opposed to ebrtfteia 
or piety. " St James is not here affirming, as we sometimes hear, these 
offices to be the sum total, nor yet the great essentials of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the emaicda, of which godliness or 
the love of God is the informing soul." Trench, N.T. Synonyms. 
Here St James reflects the most enlightened spirit of ancient prophecy: 
see especially Is. i. 13 — 17 ; Micah vi. 7, 8 ; and comp. Matt, xxiii. 23. 

There is a special interest in this definition of OprpKela by St James, 
whose assiduity in the dprpicela of Judaism earned for him the title 
of 6 SUaios. For the classical use of the word comp. Herod. 11. 18 
&X0oft€i>oi rjj Trepi rd Ipa 6pr)<TKr)Ly {tQv Afyvrrfwr), and n. 37 (fXXas re 
OprjffKTjlas eVtreXlowt fwplas. 

toruncfiTTwHku op^avofa ical Xifpas. Viritare pupillos et vidua* 
in tribulatione torum, V.; KplvaTe6p(pav(p koX diKcmbaaTe xhpw. Is. i. 17. 
The care of widows was one of the earliest notes of the Church, it 
went on side by side with the continuous worship in the temple. See 
Acts vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 3. It is a mark of the divine loving kindness, 
Ps. lxviii. 5, cxlvi. 9 ; and on the other hand the helplessness of the 
orphan and widow made them at all times victims of oppression: 
Ps. xciv. 6; Is. x. 2; Jer. vii. 6, xiii. 3; Zech. vii. 10 ; Ezek. xxii. 7; 
Mai. iii. 5. The Pharisees, who made a boast of OpijaKda, devoured 
widows' houses, Matt, xxiii. 14. 

AWiXov. See 1 Tim. vi. 14 Tqprjval <re tV erroXV dViriXor: 1 Pet. 
i. 19 dpwov dpuo/xov teal cuttIXov Xpurrov: and 2 Pet. iii. 14 dWiXot kcU 
dfubftifTOi. Comp. Eph. v. 27 Era TrapaaH/co a{rrbs iavrf bdol-ov r^r 
iKK\i}<rUw, pi) exovjap <nr£Xor i\ pvrlda fj n rCov Totofrrwv, aXX* tira J &yla 
kclI afuafios. (TtLXos belongs to later Greek: Lob. Phryn. 28 tovto 
4>v\&ttov \4ye M mfXis. 

icrfo-pov. Originally, order, eS Karl Kb<j[xov, Horn. II. x. 472 and 
frequently in Classical Greek: Herod., Thuc, Plat, and the poets, 
order in government, conduct, dress. So ornament, 1 Pet iii. 3 
6 efaSev i/iv\QKr}s Tpi%Qv...K6ciMt: possibly the meaning of the word 
in ch. iii. 6. Then applied by Pythagoras and his followers to the 
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law of liberty. It is an idiom which secures attention to the anarthrous 
noun. See Winer in. § xx. 4 and Green p. 34, and note the following 
examples : elp^yrjv d<piijpu vfuv, dp^rjv -rrjv fytipr didufpu u/ur, John xiv. 
27 ; el ybp ibMy vdfios 6 dvpdpepot {uoToiTpai, Gal. iii. 21, where see 
Ellicott ; to rUrret £Q rjj rod vlov rod $ew, Gai. ii. 20. 

t£v tt}« tXtvfcptas. The freedom of the law of Christ is contrasted 
with the bondage to minute precepts which characterized the developed 
Mosaic system : r% iXevOeplq ijpas Xpurrbs 1jk€v&4p<o<Tey • on}*rere ovv teal 
/ril Trd\w £vy<$ BovXeias totxeoQe, Gal. v. 1 ; ypibrwfe r^p dX^eicw koX 
ij d\^$eta {\ev0efxlxrei fyias, John viii. 32; comp. with this \6yq> 
dXyOeLas supra v. 18; icv ofo b vlbs v/luls ikevBep&rij 6rrm iXefflepoi 
i<re<r$€ t John viii 36. See also Bom. viii. 15. Christians are children 
of God, Uberi not tervi. Comp. eui $ervire regnare est, * whose service 
is perfect freedom. ' Collect for Peace, from Sacramentary of Gelasms. 

The law of Christ then is called a perfect law because it is final and 
complete, as distinct from the Mosaic law which was transitory and 
imperfect; it is called a law of liberty because it is the expression 
of a Father's love for his children, not of a Master's law for slaves. 

Kal vapapctVas. The secret of Christian service is constancy, fixed- 
ness on the ideal self discovered in the perfect law: wt Tjydfrijca rbp 
vbpov <rov, tctpte, SXtfP ttjp y/xtpap peXSrij pov iariv, Ps. cxix. 97. 

cUpoarijs 4iri\i)<r)u>vTJs, a forgetful nearer. A Hebrew construction 
frequent in N.T., as xddrj dripias, Bom. i. 26; Kpn^s rrjs dSaclas, Luke 
xviii. 6; b oltcopbpot rijs aduclas, Luke xvi. 8. The idiom is partly due 
to the vividness of Oriental speech, partly to the comparative paucity 
of adjectives in Hebrew. There are however parallels in the classics : 
pikawa b* forpiap...ebippbvii, * starry night,' Soph. EL 19; \evitfjs xi&or 
irripvyi, Ant. 114, «a snowy wing' ; Winer, P. m. § 346; Green, p. 90; 
Donaldson, Greek Gram. 454. 

torikrpfiorfi not classical, and here only in N.T. 

wournjs loyov. The condition of abiding in the law of liberty is 
activity in the exercise of it. Hence the transition to true worship or 
service. 

paicdpios 4v r% votifra. avroG. See John viii. 81 — 34, the thought 
of which passage underlies this, Olp fytew pelvrjre to ry \6y<p t# ifufi 
dXrjOw padrjral pot fore, Kad yvdxreadc rty dX^detavy Kal t) dXfjOcta 
iXevdepilxxei it pus... 6 irotQp rip dpaprlap (comp. with to rj Tocfytrei aOrov) 
8ov\6s i<rrw. Sin and righteousness are regarded as creations. If the 
'maker* keeps his eye fixed on the model — abiding in that steadfast 
gaze — he will be happy in his making, as every artist or maker of 
tilings true and beautiful knows. His making will be true to his 

wotWts. Here only in N.T. Comp. xal to irdtry ao<f>iq. woLrpts 
vopov, Ecclus. xix. 20. 

26. cC tvs SoKtf, is thought to be, has the reputation (8b£a) of 
being. 
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u,^ x a ** va Y"Y*"'* #*♦ no * °#» because the sentence is hypothetical, 
'if he does not bridle Ac* It may be noticed however that in Modern 
Greek fiij is invariably need with participles, and that there is a ten- 
dency to this use in the N.T. It is the grammatical expression of a 
more subjective method of stating facts. See Winer, P. m. § lv. 5. 
Among instances where the explanation on classical principles is diffi- 
cult are: ph tx oirr <* a&rov dxodovvcu iic4\ev<rey ainov 6 K&piot afrrov 
TpaOtyai k.t.X., Matt. xviiL 25; foav ykp t#t>ij rd lift vbfiov (x 0¥Ta <f*6* €l 
rd rw v6fiov ro&riv, Bom. ii. 14; ml ifv y/Upas rpett /ift £X6r«r, koI 
ofa t<payer oOfe ln-tcp, Acts ix. 9. 

XaXivaytrvfCv. Only here and iii. 2 in N.T., and elsewhere only 
in late Greek authors. Comp. dxdXww Komuiivoi rd <rr6na, Plato de 
Legg. 701 c ; dxaKlvw aTOfidruv I dvSfxovr ddpovtvas I rdrAos 5vo"rvYla t 
Bur. Bacch. 386—887. 

27. Opr|cncf<a. dV. Xey. in N.T. CuUus, religion in its external 
aspect, the outward observance of religious rites as opposed to e&r^Seia 
or piety. " St James is not here affirming, as we sometimes hear, these 
offices to be the sum total, nor yet the great essentials of true religion, 
but declares them to be the body, the dprjeicela, of which godliness or 
the love of God is the informing soul." Trench, N.T. Synonyms. 
Here St James reflects the most enlightened spirit of ancient prophecy: 
see especially Is. i. 13 — 17 ; Micah vi. 7, 8; and comp. Matt, xxiii. 23. 

There is a special interest in this definition of Oprpicela by St James, 
whose assiduity in the Oprpicela of Judaism earned for him the title 
of 6 dUaios. For the classical use of the word comp. Herod. 11. 18 
&x06[i€voi rjj irepl rd Ipa 9p^<rKt\i^ {rQv Alyvrrlw), and n. 37 (fXXas re 
dprjffKijLas iTirekiowri fivplas. 

*runc<irrc<rGai cp^avofo ical X^P *- Visitare pupillos et vidua* 
in tribulatione torum, V.; Kplvare 6p<pat>$ koI 8uc<u6<raTe xhf*» t Is. i. 17. 
The care of widows was one of the earliest notes of the Church, it 
went on side by side with the continuous worship in the temple. See 
Acts vi. 1; 1 Tim. v. 3. It is a mark of the divine loving kindness, 
Ps. lxviii. 5, cxlvi. 9 ; and on the other hand the helplessness of the 
orphan and widow made them at all times victims of oppression: 
Ps. xciv. 6; Is. x. 2; Jer. vii. 6, xxii. 3; Zech. vii. 10; Ezek. xxii. 7; 
Mai. iii. 5. The Pharisees, who made a boast of OptjffKela, devoured 
widows' houses, Matt, xxiii. 14. 

AWiXov. See 1 Tim. vi. 14 TrjpT)<ral <re iftv broKftv aawCKov: 1 Pet. 
i. 19 d/xvov dfiutfiov ical cunriKov XpurTov : and 2 Pet. iii. 14 dWtXoi /cat 
dfMiffirjToi. Comp. Eph. v. 27 tva trapaorfif'Q afrrbs iavrf tvtiol-ov iftv 
iKK\r)<jlav, firj exovaav axCKov $ jtvrtba 17 ti t&v Totofoun', aXX' tva J ayla 
ical a/iw/ios. (ririXos belongs to later Greek: Lob. Phryn. 28 rodro 
(pvXdrrov \iye M jrifXif. 

K6*<r|iov. Originally, order, eS card /c6<r/ioi', Horn. II. x. 472 and 
frequently in Classical Greek: Herod., Thuc, Plat, and the poets, 
order in government, conduct, dress. So ornament, 1 Pet iii. 3 
6 QtaOtv ip.T\oKTJs rpix&v-.Kocnoi: possibly the meaning of the word 
in ch. iii. 6. Then applied by Pythagoras and his followers to the 
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CHAPTKR IL 

witk K"BC: AKLP and almost 



l^sbsW. B places eceT after ■ *■»,» also ff, an 
LLkMA after wl» with NCPKLP and many 
i of «fc ii aborted by ABC* 1 and V. 



4. ev f ■jfiii with KABftC and saos* cnraiem. B* omits 06, so 
also ft. O^ and others haw mai •#. 

i. <ry ewrpr with KA*BC\ The T. R. m <*>*•» rwrw has very 
stigbt support; rw cir^N appears in AX7KLP and other authorities. 
It is an instance of the more difficult giving place to the easier 
leading. 

IS. The reading varies between Mfcc»sKABCX,s>£Xci« Land many 
other MBS. and Fathers, and erAevr and aV^Xcwt in a few codices. 

19. art elt IsrW a safe; the reading of KA, the Vulgate, Peshitto 
and other versions: ds 6 Oeb* imr B: c& 6 flefe, some versions: 6 0eo* 
ttt i<rrU> K«L. 

30. sVfi sopported by BC* V some cursives, O. L. (vacua) and some 
other versions. On the other hand rexpd is read in KAC*, later uncials, 
the Vulgate and leveral other versions. Bat the tendency to bring 
this verse into agreem en t with v. 26 probably accounts for wacpL 

M. ewfpyit, so W. H. with K»BCKLP and the Vulgate (coope- 
rabatur) i twpytf, Tischendorf with KA and O. L. (communicat). 
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1—4. The Subject or eprpKela naturally leads to the Thought of 
the awayvyjj closely connected with which is the spiritual 
Danger of rpoaunroXq/ifla, against which St James now warns 
his Brethren. 

1. dSfX^oC pov, the name itself is a protest against the sin of 
irpocwxoXijfxrf/La. 

|uj...lX«T€ is pointed interrogatively by Westcott and Hort. This 
construction however is regularly used only where a negative answer is 
expected, and even if there are exceptions to the rule, the imperative is 
more forcible and more characteristic of St James' style. See Winer, 
m. 67, 8 6. 

<v iipoo-ftriroXi)|i^Caie, with respect of persons. Do not let those 
personal distinctions and differences continue to find a place in 
religious life. The plural denotes the different ways in which r/xxrw- 
Tro\r]fx\pta shews itself, the various acts and instances of deference to 
persons. See note i. 17. The compounds TpwrunrokruuLif/la, Tpovunro- 
Xij/tTTct*', Tpoc-unroXjfxTTrp are first found in the N.T. They are among 
the earliest purely Christian words. — irpSaunror \afApdvtiv is a Hebraism 
D^3 K^> kt. to lift the face (opposed to making the countenance 
fall) ; hence to be favourable to : translated by iOatfMvd <rov rb rp6<r<a- 
tcov, Gen. xix. 21: hence in N.T. always in a bad sense of shewing 
favour or preference to persons on account of external advantages, 
rank, wealth, power : otf \a41fidvw vpkrwrop ofoevhs, Luke xx. 21, in 
parallels oti /SXlreu els Tpbawcov AvOpdnrw, Matt. xxii. 16, Mark xii. 
14; comp. 06 ykp irpo<r<aro\rifiimfs 6 0e6t, Acts x. 34; Oavfidfovres 
TrpixTUTdy Jude 16. For wp<xr<awo\rjfii//la itself, see Bom. ii. 11 ; Eph. 
vl9;Co1. iii. 25. 

tAv irfcrav tov KvpCov k.t.X., the faith In the Lord Jesus, that faith 
of which He is the object, in virtue of which the disciples were called 
ol wiffTctiorrct. 

rfis S4£ip. Comp. Hebr. xii. 11 where diicaioatrris has the same 
emphatic position qualifying the whole phrase. For the expression 
see 1 Cor. ii. 8 o&k cu> rbv irfpiov rrjs 66frjs la rati pax? av, and comp. John 
i. 14 i0€nadfi€$a tt\v $6£<w cuJtou, 86£a? (as fiopoyevovs rapd YLarpbs. 
See also John ii. 11, xvii. 5, 22, 24. In the LXX. 86£a is used of the 
Shekinah or glorious manifestation of Jehovah in the tabernacle, e.g. 
icoi 86frjs Kvplov hrMpBii if mnprli, Ex. xl. 86 — a signification closely 
connected with the use of the word by St John : see Bp Westcott on 
John i. 14 and comp. Book of Enoch, ch. xii., 'my eyes beheld all the 
sinners who denied the Lord of glory/ The construction of rijs 66tys 
with rlaruf, which is possibly suggested by the marginal reading in 
W. H., has the support of some interpreters, who render: (a) belief in 
the glory of the Lord Jesus or (6) faith proceeding from the Lord Jesus 
in the glory (about to be revealed). The expression however of T&rm 
J lr)<j. Xp. varied sometimes by the construction of els or iv is so usual 
(see Bom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Col. ii. 5) that it is natural to take these 
words together and to regard ttjs d6&js as added with special reference 
to the subject under discussion. 
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S. ULv yd? tlo&0n.. idv is virtually equivalent to Stop. The 
supposed ease is presented vividly and distinctly, Goodwin, p. 102. 

4f y way rrt * *piv, Into a synagogue (or assembly) of yours. It 
is natural to suppose that the first Christians would take the name 
of Synagogue to designate their place of assembly for worship inter- 
changeably with iKKXijaia, which afterwards came to be the prevalent 
expression. It is at any rate clear that the <rway(ay4j here mentioned 
is a Christian and not a Jewish place of assembly. It is used in a dis- 
tinctively Christian sense in Herm. Past. M. xi. 9 (rwaywyti* ardputy 
ducalw, and Epiphanius says of the Ebionites, ovraywyijr offrot /caXowrt 
-ri}»> iavrwr iKKXyplar, Ligbtfoot, Phil, p. 190. Like any other syna- 
gogue among the Jews its doors would be open to any Jew or proselyte 
who chose to enter. And from what St James says it appears to have 
been a grave spiritual danger and temptation for the poor Christian 
communities of the Dispersion to welcome with special honour a 
wealthy unconverted Jew who may have been prompted by curiosity 
or sympathy to enter their assembly. See Ligbtfoot, Phil. loc. cit. 
and Horfs JudaUtic Christianity, p. 150. 

Xf>wro8cucTvXio», wearing a gold zing or rings. As luxury advanced 
the wearing of rings became increasingly the fashion. Rings were 
worn on all except the middle finger (Plin. H. N. xxxin. 6). See 
Wetstein, who quotes Lucian, Ntgrin. 21 ol xXovrovwret avroi koX t&s 
rofxpvpidas rp<xf>alworT€t Kai rods SaxrvXlovs wparetvorret ; Aelian, F. H. 
in. 9, dcucrvXlovt xoWoin <f>4fw &aXXtfr«ro M ro&r<p; Seneca, N. Q. vn. 
31, Exornamus annulis digitos et in omni artioulo gemma disponi- 
tur; Mart. xi. 60, Senos Charinus omnibus digitk gerit nee nocte 
ponit annulos nee dum lavatur. Comp. also Juv. Sat. vn. 139, Cice- 
roni nemo duoentos | nunc dederit nummos nisi fulserit annnlus 
ingens. Note the ingeru; it would be seen at a glance. Rings were 
even hired to give the appearance of wealth : ideo eonduota Paulus 
agebat | Sardonyche, Juv. Sat. vn. 143. G. F. Watts in his impres- 
sive picture, 'He had great possessions,' has rightly noted this 
indication of great wealth. According to Clemens Alex., who forbids 
luxury in Christians, a special exception is made for the ring which 
was considered necessary for the purpose of sealing, Paed. m. 11 — 
67 f. This however is clearly distinct from the ostentatious use of 
rings referred to by St James. 

*v fcriKJTi Xa|Mrp$ . See Luke xxiii. 11; Acts x. 30. 

8. toripMJnrrf. M indicates an earnest, fixed look. The rich 
man at once attracts attention. 

<r^ icdOov 48e koX&s. Sit thou here In a good place. The classical 
phrase is iv *a\£. Dr Field, Otium Norv., quotes dya fii ru 
\apuv cb to Siarpov, icaOLras tv /caXy, Aloiph. Ep. in. 20. Comp. 
Matt, xxiii. 6 4u\oveiv...T&s irpuroicadedplas ip reus rwaywyatt and 
Mark xii. 89 ; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. 

Kf£6ov. See Veitoh sub voc. KdOrjfxcu. This form for the more 
classical KdO-qco occurs in the Comic writers of the classical period 
and in late prose, as here and Ps. ex. 1 (cited Matt. xxii. 44 and 
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elsewhere). The use of a popular and vernacular form not used in 
literature is a touch of reality. 

into to vnroiroSuSv |&ov, the words are now placed in the mouth of 
one person, perhaps the dpxurwaryiayot. 

4. ov Sincpfthrrc. For reading see critical notes. Did ye not make 
a distinction among- yourselves (though you are ddeXfol), and thereby 
shewed yourselves to be judges whose reasonings are evil ? di€KpL0rrre 
though passive in form has here a middle or intransitive mean- 
ing. This appears from the two other passages in the N.T. where the 
same form occurs, Matt. xxi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23. Compare the prevail- 
ing N.T. form &Tcicpl0ri in place of the far rarer aTeKplvaro, which last 
occurs four times only in the synoptic gospels, and three of these are 
in the parallel accounts of the Passion. 

There is a tendency in later Greek to the disuse of middle forms. 
In Modern Greek the middle voice has ceased to exist. There are also 
instances in Hellenistic Greek of recurrence to original forms, and 
"the aorist stems in -1? and -0i? appear to have originally had an in- 
transitive sense of which the passive sense was a growth or adapta- 
tion." Monro's Horn. Gram. § 44. 

But apart from these arguments from the history of language the 
passive rendering fails here to give good sense. 

StoXoyurpSv irovriptSv. See on dicpoaTrjs iTiXipfiovrjs i. 25. &a\o- 
yuTfxoi, reasonings, never in a good sense in N.T., diaXoyurfiol xov-qpoi, 
Matt. zv. 19; ol 8iaX. ol kclkoI, Mark vil 21. See also Bom. xiv. 1; 
Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

6—14. The Royal Law of Love is infringed by the unjust and 
scornful Treatment of the Poor described in the preceding 
Section, and thus the whole Law is broken. 

5. dKOv<rarc emphasizes the important reasoning which follows; 
comp. our Lord's frequent formula 6 tyfop wro aicofow &kov4t<». 

4£cXl|aro. Comp. 1 Cor. i 26 — 28 jSXArere yap tV K\rj<rtv v/juov, 
&5€\<pol, oV* oil iroWol rotpol Kara aapica, oi xoXXol dwarol, 01) xoXXol 
6^ycmt' dXXd tA /uapa rod k6ct/j.ov i£eXt£aro 6 0e6s, tva Karcuffxvvxf toi>s 
(roipovs, teal rd dffOerfj rod kov/mv i£eX4£aTo 6 0eos, tva Karaurx^vQ ™ 
laxvpd' Kcd ra dyevij rod k6<t/j.ov kclI ra ij-ovOevrifUva ij-eXij-aTo 6 $c6s, 
k.t.X. But the statement rests immediately on the first beatitude: 
Majtdpiot U TTtaxol, &ri v fieri pa forty if fkurikela rod Beov, Luke vi. 
20. In Acts ii. 89 the Godward side of the thought is expressed : 
Kal raffi rots els pmicpdv foovs av irpovKaX&jTjrai Ktipios 6 0eos iifiQv. 
Comp. also 61A rovs ixXeicrods ovs it-cX4£aro, Mar. xiii 20, and iicXeKTol 
frequently as those chosen out to do the work of Christ in the world. 
So St Paul is (Ticevos itcXoyiis, Acts ix. 15. 

t£ KdV|up (for the reading see critical notes), in respect of the world,, 
in the world's regard. Comp. doretbs r£ 0ey? Acts ™- 20; dward r$ 
0€(f, 2 Cor. x. 4 ; pikov xaai rots Kpirais, Aristoph. Aves, 445 ; deolaiv 
oSrot KavSptew Wtomdes, Aristoph. Pax 1186, *in the judgment of.' 
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ijM>l 7&/> forts AdiKOS <3r <ro^t \tytw | xtyvtce xXehrrrjv fr/dcw tyXuricfoei, 
Eur. Ifed. 680, Jelf 600, Winer, m. § xxxi. 4 a. 
For «r6a/tof see on L 27. 

irXovo-Covt 4v wtrTet, i.e. not that their riches consist in faith, hat 
that faith is the sphere or region in which they are rich, in which 
their riches lie, they are rich as being ol xiarefopres. In fact e> xUrrci 
qualifies xXovclovs much as ry Kovpup qualifies vr&xovs. See Bey- 
schlag ad loc. and Bp Westcott on Heb. xi. 2 h rctiry yhp iptaprvp-fi- 
Orjaap ol Tpcafivrcpoi. The expression is to be distinguished from 
xkofoios <3* £v Aeet, Ephes. ii. 4, where the genitive would be required 
in the classical idiom, as rXo&rtot #»*«*, Eur. Or. 394. 

ijs ktn\Yf€(Xaro. The reference may be to an dypafov or unrecorded 
saying of the Lord's, possibly of the Risen Lord to St James himself. 
But the words of the first beatitude cited above are the words of a 
promise, see also Matt. xxv. 84. For. the attraction of rjs into the case 
of the antecedent comp. Acts i. 1 xepi t&vtw &p rjpfaTo 6 'Iiprofe xoUaf 
re koX did&JKcip. 

6. ^TV(«£<raT€. The aorist points to the particular instance cited 
by the Apostle. You dishonoured the poor man — deprived him of his 
due ripL-fj or rank and dignity in the kingdom of heaven. The more 
technical term in this sense is Artftto. 

ov\ ol irXownoi k.t.\. Not only did you degrade those whom Christ 
honoured, but you honoured those who have shewn themselves un- 
worthy. 

KaToSweurTcvovo-tv vpSv, lord it over you, oppress you. See 
Acts x. 38 tovs KCLTadvpcurrevofxtvovt farb rod &ajS6\ov, the only other 
passage where the word occurs in N.T., but comp. /cara/cu/Hetfeu', Matt 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42, Acts xix. 16, 1 Pet. v. 3, and icare£ov<rid£eii', Matt. 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42. 

The oppression of the poor by the unprincipled rich was an inveterate 
evil among the Israelites denounced from first to last by the Prophets. 
The widening breach between the Jews and Christians tended to 
deepen this hostility. See Pes. x., xi. and cxl: 12, 13. See also Cheyne 
on Isaiah, liii. 9. 

avroC, with its proper sense of contrast, 'they on their part ' in con- 
trast with you who place them in the best seats of the synagogue. 

IXkovohv, draff with violence. cTXkop airrbp #£w rod lepov, Acts xxi. 
30. Comp. also Acts ix. 1 Sxtas e&p tip as exipy rrjs 68ov 6ptols, dpdpas re 
Kal yvvcuKas, bebepvhovs dydyy els 'lepovffdkfjfi. 

•1$ Kpiriipva. See 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4; also Matt. x. 17, Acts ix. 2, 
xxvi. 11. These were not heathen tribunals but Jewish courts which 
were recognised and permitted under the Boman government. 

7. r6 koXov eVopa. Not the name of 'Christian,' as some have 
thought, but the name of Jesus Christ into [or in] which they had 
been baptized ; see the first instance of baptism, Acts ii 38, /8aim<r0i$r« 
*7ra<rros tip&p 4p ry 6p6fian 'Irjvov Xpiarov els &$eaip twp d/xapTiQp v/xwy. 
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Usually els rb 6vofxa f Matt, xxviii. 19; Aots viii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 15, and 
frequently. 

The use of the word &\a<j<pr}fxeiv implies the divine character of the 
name. 

to 4irucXi)9lv <+' ty***» called or invoked upon you at baptism. 
Gomp. Jer. xiv. 9 koX rb ovo/xd aov iTHciKXirrai i<f>' ijfms. See also 
Deut. xxviii. 10; 2 Chron. vi. 33, vii. 14; Amos ix. 12. These in- 
stances associate with the expression the thoughts of ownership and 
service. A freedman bore his master's name and soldiers that of then- 
general, especially the bodyguard of an emperor, as Augustiani, Com- 
modiani. To these may be added Sebastianus, a soldier in the body- 
guard of Diocletian (2^§aoro$ being the Greek equivalent of Augustus). 
So Christiani, soldiers of Christ the King. 

8. \Uvroi, rare in N.T.; 5 times in St John; also 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Jude 8. It introduces a concession. If however ye fulfil the royal 
law (which you transgressed by dishonouring the poor through 
irpo<TOJTo\r)fM\f<La) ye do well. 

v6pov...pao-\\\x6v. The position of paaiKucby is emphatic, and dis- 
tinguishes the law of Christ, the paaikefo, from the Mosaic law. 
Compare Plato, Ep. p. 1297 a els paai\eUas d' eldos veipaadai /lerapdWeiv 
koI 6ov\evaai vb/iois paaikucois, and 2 Mace. iii. 13 di' as etye pa<Ti\iK&s 
£vro\ds, i.e. the laws or commands which a king makes and issues, the 
meaning here and not, as has been suggested, 'the law which even 
kings obey.' The expression does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but it is natural that the thought of the paaikela, the kingdom, or, as 
it would mean to a contemporary, the empire of Christ, should be 
especially present with the Apostle, who was himself of the royal line 
of David. It is a phrase which bears upon it the stamp of an original 
writer summing up a leading point of Christian teaching, and not by 
any means one likely to have been invented by a late writer. 

tityainjo'cis rbv irXi)<rCov <rov «« acavrov. See Levit. xix. 18, and 
Matt. xix. 19, and oomp. Bom. xiii. 9 rb yap ov /wixcfoc is..., koX et ns 
eWtpa ivrok'fj, ev r<f \6yq> rovry dvaKeipoKaiovrai, h r$ 'AyaTif/aeis rbv 
T\r}<rloy aov <bs aeavrbv k.t.X. 

koXms woictTf , ye do well, i.e. you are right, oomp. Aristoph. Plut. 
859 KokGas rolvw voiiav &T6\\vrcu. So, (( Di bene fecerunt inopis me 
quodque pusilli | finxerunt animi," Hor. Sat. i. 4. 17. See also 
Acts XV. 29 i£ u>v Siarripovvres iavrovs eft vpi^ere. 

9. tov vlpov. Here the law of Christ which makes no distinction 
between rich and poor. 

10. Regarded as a whole law is the expression of the divine will; 
therefore infraction of the law in one particular is transgression of the 
divine will, and so a transgression of the whole law. The instances 
cited are cases of transgressing the Mosaic law, but the principle is of 
universal application. It is a different principle from that taught in 
the Rabbinical schools, according to which each particular act of 
obedience to each law has its assigned reward. The law was not 
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treated a* a whofe but a* a series of sefMrate enactments. "Whoso- 
ever fulfils only one lew, good k ap po int ed to him, his days are pro- 
longed and he will inherit the land." Kiddnshm i. 10, qaoted by 
8chnrer, Gesek, da j+d. Fatter, n. | 38 (Eng. Trans. Div. n. Vol. u. 
p. 92). 

On the other hand Wetstein md toe. quotes sayings agreeing with 
St James 1 teaching, e-g. Si faeiat omnia unum vero omittat omninm et 
smgakram reus est, Sabbat, t 70. 2; again B. Johanan dicit, omnia 
qui dicit: Totam legem ego in me recipio praeter verbum unum, hie 
sermonem Domini sprevit, et praecepta ejus irrita fecit. One false note 
destroys the harmony, and ft broken link destroys the chain. For our 
Lords word on this see Matt. v. 19. 

Wnt... nysjs-sj, wreirw. In Classical Greek eVro &V would 
he usuaL Ibe omission of o> however removes the indeterminate 
character of the expression; it is conceived as an actual case. Comp. 
Horn. Od. Tin. 523 tw^ ywnfc rXoi yn ffXa* *6*u> dfuptTeaowra \ 6* 
re Up -rpdclk* w&Xtat Xawr re W<rp<ri#, Soph. Oed. CoL 395, ytporra 
9* 6p$ouw ^Xavpor 6t reos *e\rn, Ant. 1025, eirei o" afiaprg. So also in 
prose Thnc. rv. 17, bnxvpu* or fcur •* per Pp*x& dptuvi M xoAAots 
XffrOuu See Campbell, Soph., Essay on Lang. § 27 and Goodwin, 
f 62, n. 3. 

waVntir fvoxoa. Comp. fwoxos forfrov, Matt, xxvi. 66; boxos rod 
ffuffiaroi koI tov atfmros rod icvpiov, 1 Cor. xL 27. (roxos bound or held, 
from irexe<r$mt: vrbrur is a genitive of cause. The construction 
follows that of verbs of prosecuting and sentencing: (MtXrtdfea) ol 
ex&poi 48U*£cur rvpawwldcs rip ew Xe/wanpy, Hdt. vi. 104 ; ovx aXltncerai 
fevdopaprvpeur, Arist RheL I. 15. 17, Jelf § 501. See also Winer 
(253) m. xxx. d who connects the construction with verbs of taking 
hold of Ac., where the Greek idiom requires a genitive, as : rd xpelaaopa 
Kol ix6fiewa v&TTiplas, Hebr. vi. 9. 

U. d Si ov aoixc^cis. This use of od for pi? in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence is not infrequent in the N.T., especially when 
there is an antithesis between a negative and affirmative sentence 
as here. As Dr Moulton notes on Winer, p. 601, the expression is 
equivalent to el ov fwtxeOvr $an, fwefar 64. el oi> /uux€t/6ts='if thou 
art guiltless of adultery.' Comp. el rofo $aw6mt oOk ifa e&vrew, 
Soph. Aj. 1131 ; el arwrnjpcu 'AA^o/Mr ofr jOeXfaapew, Thuc. in. 55 ; 
el aXXoa ovk elfjd dxbrroXos dXXi ye ti/ur elfii, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

In Modern Greek ear 6ew (the modern equivalent to 06) is the 
regular idiom. 

12. Sid vopov iXcvOcpCos uAXorrcs Kplvcafeu. See note i. 25. 

13. f\ -ydf Kp(oH« k.t.X. The judgment implied by Kplpe<r$ai dux r6fi. 
i\ev$. is pitiless to him who shews no pity. But neglect of the poor, 
or absence of IXeoi, is implied in deference to the rich or rpwrunroXrifi- 
fla. The law of liberty condemns such distinction. Therefore the 
irpo<rwiroX^/AXTi^ will find no mercy under that law the principle of 
which is ikeot. But even divine compassion does not extend to him 
who has no compassion on his fellow-creatures, the lesson of the 
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parable of the unmerciful servant, Matt, xviii 23 — 85. Aeos the 
contrary principle rejoiceth over judgment because there is nothing 
for judgment to condemn, Aeoi like dydxr) being the fulfilling of the 
law. iXerj/AOfffyri indeed is nearly equivalent to diKcuwrtirq, see the 
various readings St Matt. vi. 1 and comp. Dan. iv. 27 rdi dfutprlas 
aov fr iXerjfxoaijpais (H^IV?) Xxrrpwaou tcai rdt ddiiclas iv olKTip/xoit irep'jj- 
nap. orAeot for the classical apcXefjt or the more purely Attic form 
avrjkeris, in Homer priXerjs, see Lob. Phryn. 711. For the reading here 
see crit notes. 

14 — 26. The relation between irCcms and Ipya : — a subject suggested 
by the preceding paragraph, but also probably by one of the questions 
referred to St James for solution. Such questions were frequently 
put to Rabbis as to our Lord (see Matt, xviii. 21, xix. 3, xxii. 17, 36). 
So St Paul decides the relations between wloris, i\xls and aydxTj 1 
Cor. xiii., assigning the leading position to dydwrj which is closely akin 
to (Xcos. 

Probably as a reaction from justification by works of the law a 
fallacy had sprung up among the Jewish Christians that faith in 
Christ existing as an inactive principle, a mere speculative belief, 
would suffice without works. St James shews what an impossible 
position this is. tXcos is regarded as the practical result and test 
of wUrris as it is in Matt. xxv. 34 — 40, a passage probably in the 
Apostle's mind here. The works of which St James sneaks are works 
of xlffTit not of the Mosaic law. Suoh ipya Christ himself sets forth 
as required in the Christian life in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
such passages as Matt. vii. 20, dicb tGsp Kapwtop afrr&p imypdxreaBe 
avTofo; Matt. xxvi. 10, ypoin te 6 'Ii?<ro{/s cItc* a6ro?r, Tl K&rovt 
irap^xere rj yvpaiicl ; ipyop yAp Ka\br rjpycuraro els ifi4 t and others. It is 
noticeable also that when our Lord enjoins keeping of the command- 
ments Matt. xix. 18 — 20 the instances of observances are taken from 
the second table only, comp. with this Bom. xiii. 8 6 7A/) dyawQp t6p 
iT€pop vbfiov TeTrXjpwKcv. St James's teaching here is the teaching of 
Christ and of St Paul 

15. dS«\<^$ ij dSc\«M* ft recurring reminder of the relationship of 
the disciples to one another. 

YV|ivol farrfpx* MriV K - T -^-> comp. Matt. xxv. 35, 36. In later Judaism 
the duty of almsgiving was vividly realised. This is one of the 
post-exile religious ideas which strongly influenced thought at this 
period. See Tobit iv. 8 if. where the Hebr. text has: 'Every one who 
occupieth himself in alms shall behold the face of God, as it is written, 
I will behold thv face by almsgiving,' Ps. xvii. 15, almsgiving being as 
elsewhere substituted for righteousness. So Kharidim, the pious, are 
those who exercise Khesed, mercy. 

St James's one injunction to St Paul when he recognised his mission 
to the Gentiles was 'to remember the poor': phvov tQp vtuxQp tea 
jLLvq!xot>€tw/jL€v, Gal. ii. 9, and the Church over which he presided proved 
its first enthusiasm by acts of charity. 

With the Stoics IXeot was reckoned among the defects or vices : it 

c2 
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order of the Universe, as opposed to chaos, hence the world. So 
Plato, Qorg. p. 508 <pa<rly He awpol koU ovpapbr koX yijp irai 0€ovs xal 
dvdp&wovt rrfv Koivwvlav avvtxeiv teal <pi\l<u> koX K<XTfu6rrp-a teal <rw<ppo- 
OTjvqr Kal 9iKat6rrjra kclI to 8\ov rovro Sid ravra k6<t/aov ica\ov<nr. 
Comp. Plin. H. N. n. 8 Quern k6<t/j,ov Graeci nomine ornamenti adpella- 
verunt, eum not perfecta absolutaque elegantia mundum. Comp. also 
Tertullian, Lib. Apol. c. xvii. Dent, qui totam molem utam...de nihilo 
expressit in ornamentum majestatis suae: unde et Graeci nomen mundo 
KoafJAv accommodaverunt. This sense does not appear in the Canoni- 
cal books of the O.T., bat in the Book of Wisdom we find el&rai 
(rtfoTcurtP KOffjjjov, vii. 17; Kai KrUraaa rbv k6<t^iov ij- dfx6fxf>ov CXrjt, xi. 17. 
This is also a N.T. use: dxo KarapoXrjs k6<t/xov, Matt. xxv. 34; Lake 
xi. 50; Hebr. iv. 3; rpo KaTapoXrjs tcoafxov, 1 Pet. i. 20; 6 Kotruos dt' 
avrov iyivero, John i. 10. But in the N.T. koo-jjlos has the farther 
significations of : (a) the world of men and women into which we are 
born, and in which we live : vfuU fore to 4>Qs rod xSff/wv, Matt. v. 14 ; 
6 8e dypbs iaru> 6 k6<t/j,os, Matt. xiii. 38 ; ipxop-evov dt rbv kchtjjlov, John 
i. 9. (£) The world as opposed to God, the wicked world: if pa<ri- 
Xe/a tj ifi^j ovk iarip iic rod kog^xov ro&rov, John xviii. 36 ; 6 rov Kocfutv 
&pX<*v, John xiv. 30; ov t6 Trvevfxa rod k6v\mv iX&po/tep, 1 Cor. ii. 12; 
oi xp&pcoi Kofffufi TovTty, 1 Cor. vii. 31 ; with this comp. Tpbs tovs kcxt/ao- 
Kpdropas rov <tkotovs rod alQvos ro&rov, Eph. vi. 12. 



CHAPTER II. 

2. njv omitted before ffwaywyijp with K*BC: AKLP and almost 
all the later authorities insert the article. 

8. <n> o-TTJOi tietf ^ KO0ov. B places ixet after icadov, so also ff, an 
O. L. codex. The T. B. has «5e after icdBov with KC 2 KLP and many 
versions: the omission of w5e is supported by ABC* ff and V. 

4. ov SvcKpCOirrc with KABKS and most cursives. B* omits o£, so 
also ff. KLP and others have teal ov. 

5. t^ ko<t|«p with KA*BC*. The T. R. rod Ktxjfiov ro&rov has very 
slight support; rod Kbapov appears in A 2 C 2 KLP and other authorities. 
It is an instance of the more difficult giving place to the easier 
reading. 

13. The reading varies between dWXcos NABCK, dvCKews L and many 
other MSS. and Fathers, and ariXews and aj>r)\eu)s in a few codices. 

19. £ti els &rrlv 6 dels; the reading of KA, the Vulgate, Peshitto 
and other versions : eh 6 Oeis iarir B : eh 6 0c6s, some versions : 6 debs 
eft io-riv K«L. 

20. cipyij, supported by BC*, some cursives, O. L. (vacua) and some 
other versions. On the other hand p&cpd is read in KAC 8 , later uncials, 
the Vulgate and several other versions. But the tendency to bring 
this verse into agreement with v. 26 probably accounts for peicpd. 

22. <rwifpY€i, so W. H. with K*BCKLP and the Vulgate (coope- 
rabatur) : awepyei, Tischendorf with KA and O. L. (communicat). 
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1 — 4. The Subject of pyemia naturally leads to the Thought of 
the awayvyjj closely connected with which is the spiritual 
Danger of TpoaunroXq/ifla, against which St Jambs now warns 
his Brethren. 

1. dScX^oC pro, the name itself is a protest against the sin of 

XpO<T0)X0\7]/X\f/la. 

|uj.. Ix*™ is pointed interrogatively by Westcott and Hort. This 
construction however is regularly used only where a negative answer is 
expected, and even if there are exceptions to the rule, the imperative is 
more forcible and more characteristic of St James' style. See Winer, 
m. 67, 8 6. 

<v wpo<r«»iro\i)|M^Ca4t, with respect of persons. Do not let those 
personal distinctions and differences continue to find a place in 
religious life. The plural denotes the different ways in which t/xxtw- 
To\rjfHJ/la shews itself, the various acts and instances of deference to 
persons. See note i. 17. The compounds xpwrojroXrjfxxf/ia, rpocranro- 
\rffirT€tv t xpo<Tunro\jnTT7)i are first found in the N.T. They are among 
the earliest purely Christian words. — Tptowvov Xapfidveir is a Hebraism 
D^B K^> lit. to lift the face (opposed to making the countenance 
fall); hence to be favourable to: translated by idatfiourd aov rb Tpbcta- 
tcov, Gen. xix. 21: hence in N.T. always in a bad sense of shewing 
favour or preference to persons on account of external advantages, 
rank, wealth, power : ov Xafipdvcis vpbawrov ovdevds, Luke xx. 21, in 
parallels ov p\4weis efc wpbawwov dvdpiinrtav, Matt. xxii. 16, Mark xii. 
14; comp. ov y&p TpwrwroK-Siixirrris 6 0*6t, Acts x. 34; Bavfid^opres 
Tcpixrwray Jude 16. For trpoffunroXrjfi^la itself, see Bom. ii. 11 ; Eph. 
vi. 9; Col. iii. 25. 

tAv wCotiv tov KvpCov K.r.\.y the faith In the Lord Jesus, that faith 
of wnich He is the object, in virtue of which the disciples were called 
ol rwr«Jovref. 

rns S4£ip. Comp. Hebr. xii. 11 where Sucaioatrris has the same 
emphatic position qualifying the whole phrase. For the expression 
see 1 Cor. ii. 8 ovk op rbv iripLov ttjs ddfys 4<Travp<oiTat>, and comp. John 
i. 14 iOcaadficSa rip 86£ar crfrov, d6£ap tat /Mvoyevovt rapd Ilar/xSj. 
See also John ii. 11, xvii. 5, 22, 24. In the LXX. 86£a is used of the 
Shekinah or glorious manifestation of Jehovah in the tabernacle, e.g. 
irai 66^ijs Kvplov ixXfafa) ij cKtprri, Ex. xl. 86 — a signification closely 
connected with the use of the word by St John: see Bp Westcott on 
John i. 14 and comp. Book of Enoch, ch. xii., 'my eyes beheld all the 
sinners who denied the Lord of glory.' The construction of rijs 86fyt 
with Tlarw, which is possibly suggested by the marginal reading in 
W. H., has the support of some interpreters, who render: (a) belief in 
the glory of the Lord Jesus or (6) faith proceeding from the Lord Jesus 
in the glory (about to be revealed). The expression however of riant 
f hjff. Xp. varied sometimes by the construction of els or b> is so usual 
(see Bom. iii. 22; Gal. ii. 16; Col. ii. 5) that it is natural to take these 
words together and to regard ttjs d6frp as added with special reference 
to the subject under discussion. 
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2. t&v ydp clo-&0fl. id* is virtually equivalent to Stop. The 
supposed case is presented vividly and distinctly, Goodwin, p. 102. 

clt OTra<v«Yi}v tpffis into a synagogue (or assembly) of yours. It 
is natural to suppose that the first Christians would take the name 
of Synagogue to designate their place of assembly for worship inter- 
changeably with iiacXriaia, which afterwards came to be the prevalent 
expression. It is at any rate clear that the ewayiayfi here mentioned 
is a Christian and not a Jewish place of assembly. It is used in a dis- 
tinctively Christian sense in Herm. Pa$t M. xi. 9 ffwayvytyp dvtpw 
dacalw, and Epiphanius says of the Ebionites, awaywyty o&rot koKowti 
rty lavru* iKic\ipla* t Lightfoot, Phil, p. 190. Like any other syna- 
gogue among the Jews its doors would be open to any Jew or proselyte 
who chose to enter. And from what St James says it appears to have 
been a grave spiritual danger and temptation for the poor Christian 
communities of the Dispersion to welcome with speoial honour a 
wealthy unconverted Jew who may have been prompted by curiosity 
or sympathy to enter their assembly. See Lightfoot, Phil. loc. eit. 
and Hort's Judaistic Christianity, p. 150. 

XpwroSoKTvXiof, wearing a gold ring or rings. As luxury advanced 
the wearing of rings became increasingly the fashion. Rings were 
worn on all except the middle finger (Plin. H. N. xxxin. 6). See 
Wetstein, who quotes Lucian, Nigrin. 21 ol xXovrovwres avrol koX ras 
Top<fwpidas wpoipalvoirrct kclI roin dcucrvXlovs wporetvorret; Aelian, V. H. 
in. 9, daicrvXlovs iroXXofc <f>4p(av iicaKkfoero 4vl To&r<p; Seneca, N. Q. vn. 
31, Exornamus annulis digitos et in omni artioulo gemma disponi- 
tur; Mart. xi. 60, Senos Charinus omnibus digitk gerit nee nocte 
ponit annulos nee dum lavatur. Comp. also Juv. Sat. vn. 139, Cice- 
roni nemo duoentos | nunc dederit nummos nisi fulserit annulus 
ingens. Note the ingens; it would be seen at a glance. Rings were 
even hired to give the appearance of wealth : ideo conducts Paulus 
agebat | Sardonyche, Juv. Sat. vn. 143. G. F. Watts in his impres- 
sive picture, 'He had great possessions,' has rightly noted this 
indication of great wealth. According to Clemens Alex., who forbids 
luxury in Christians, a special exception is made for the ring which 
was considered necessary for the purpose of sealing, Paed. nr. 11 — 
67 f. This however is clearly distinct from the ostentatious use of 
rings referred to by St James. 

<v fcrOJjn Xapirpf. See Luke xxiii. 11 ; Acts x. 30. 

3. tm.pXA|ff|rc. M indicates an earnest, fixed look. The rich 
man at once attracts attention. 

o$ KdOov 48c iea\£e. Sit thou here in a good place. The classical 
phrase is tv *a\£. Dr Field, Otium Norv., quotes dfyei yM ri% 
Xa/Swv els to Biarpov, KaOUras ir ica\t}, Alciph. Ep. in. 20. Comp. 
Matt, xxiii. 6 <pi\ov<rty...ras TporroKadedplas iv reus rwaywyais and 
Mark xii. 89; Luke xi. 43, xx. 46. 

icdOov. See Veitch sub voe. Kddyfxcu. This form for the more 
classical K&Orpo occurs in the Comic writers of the classical period 
and in late prose, as here and Ps. ex. 1 (cited Matt. xxii. 44 and 
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elsewhere). The use of a popular and vernacular form not used in 
literature is a touch of reality. 

vjto to vjt<wt68w5v |tov, the words are now placed in the mouth of 
one person, perhaps the dpxitrvvdywyot. 

4. ov Si€icp£Oi)rc. For reading see critical notes. Did ye not make 
a distinction among- yourselves (though you are dfeX^ol), and thereby 
shewed yourselves to be judges whose reasonings are evil ? dicKplBrirc 
though passive in form has here a middle or intransitive mean- 
ing. This appears from the two other passages in the N.T. where the 
same form occurs, Matt. zxi. 21 ; Mark xi. 23. Compare the prevail- 
ing N.T. form dwcKplBri in place of the far rarer dTeKplvaro, which last 
occurs four times only in the synoptic gospels, and three of these are 
in the parallel accounts of the Passion. 

There is a tendency in later Greek to the disuse of middle forms. 
In Modern Greek the middle voice has ceased to exist. There are also 
instances in Hellenistic Greek of recurrence to original forms, and 
"the aorist stems in -ij and -Br) appear to have originally had an in- 
transitive sense of which the passive sense was a growth or adapta- 
tion. " Monro's Horn. Gram. § 44. 

But apart from these arguments from the history of language the 
passive rendering fails here to give good sense. 

StoXoyurpw tovtmxSv. See on aKpoarrjs iTiXippuovrji i. 25. cUaXo- 
yuT/iol, reasonings, never in a good sense in N.T., SiaXoyur/jLol xomipol, 
Matt. xv. 19; ol diaX. ol kclkoI, Mark vii 21. See also Bom. xiv. 1; 
Phil. ii. 14; 1 Tim. ii. 8. 

6—14. The Royal Law of Love is infringed by the unjust and 
scobnful Treatment or the Poor described in the preceding 
Section, and thus the whole Law is broken. 

5. dtcowrarc emphasizes the important reasoning which follows; 
comp. our Lord's frequent formula 6 tyw Cora d/coiJetv dKovirw. 

IgcX^aTO. Comp. 1 Cor. i 26—28 jSXArere ydp rip KXffaur ufuov, 
ddeXtpol, 6ti 06 iroXXoi aotpol /card adpxa t 06 toXXoZ fwarol, 06 roXXoi 
evyeveis' dXXd rd paapd rod k(xj(xov ij-eXii-aro 6 Beds, tpa Karaioyyvg rods 
(roipovs, Kal rd dffderfj rod kogoov l£eXl£aro 6 Beos, tva KaraurxfivQ tcl 
foxvpd' ical ra dyevrj rod k6(tuov Kal ra ii-ovdcvrjfxtva i^eX^aro 6 Be6s, 
k.t.X. But the statement rests immediately on the first beatitude: 
Mctxciptot ol nriaxoi, Sri iruertpa early if fiaaCXeia rod Beov, Luke vi. 
20. In Acts ii. 39 the Godward side of the thought is expressed : 
Kal rcuri rocs els fiaxpav foov* a? t povicaX&jTjr ai Ktfptos 6 0eds iin&v. 
Comp. also bUd rovs iKXeicrods out i£cX4i-aTo, Mar. xiii 20, and £k\€ktoI 
frequently as those chosen out to do the work of Christ in the world. 
So St Paul is aicevos iKXoyijs, Acts ix. 15. 

t£ ie6V|up (for the reading see critical notes), In respect of the world,, 
in the world's regard. Comp. doretbs r£ Betf, Acts vii. 20; Sward r$ 
0€(f, 2 Cor. x. 4 ; vikom rcurt rots KpiraTs, Aristoph. Aves, 445 ; Bediaiv 
offrot Kdvdpdew /fc^cwnrtoes, Aristoph. Pax 1186, 'in the judgment of.' 
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ipuoX y&p 6ffTit AdiKot tap <ro<pM \iyeur | xtyvtce ic\cl<m)v fr/dcw dfXiaic&ei, 
Eur. Med. 680, Jelf 600, Winer, in. § xxxi. 4 a. 
For Kfofun see on L 27. 

irXovo-Covt lv virTti, i.e. not that their riches consist in faith, but 
that faith is the sphere or region in which they are rich, in which 
their riches lie, they are rich as being ol irurredopret. In fact h xbrrei 
qualifies vXowrlovs much as r£ Kfopup qualifies mbxovs. See Bey- 
schlag ad loc. and Bp Westcott on Heb. xi. 2 ip ra&rjj yhp ipLaprupij- 
Orjaap ol xpea-^vrepa. The expression is to be distinguished from 
xXofoios &p ip i\iei, Ephes. ii. 4, where the genitive would be required 
in the classical idiom, as irXotfcrioj jca*&r, Eur. Or. 894. 

ijs fcnryycCXaTO. The reference may be to an &ypatf>op or unrecorded 
saying of the Lord's, possibly of the Risen Lord to St James himself. 
But the words of the first beatitude cited above are the words of a 
promise, see also Matt. xxv. 34. For the attraction of fjs into the case 
of the antecedent comp. Acts i. 1 irepi t&vtojv tap rjp^aro 6 'Ii^ovs xoieiP 
re koX 8i$dtrK€iP. 

6. ^Ti|uC(raTc. The aorist points to the particular instance cited 
by the Apostle. You dishonoured the poor man — deprived him of his 
due Ti/jufj or rank and dignity in the kingdom of heaven. The more 
technical term in this sense is &ti/x6u>. 

ovx ol irXovonoi *.r.\. Not only did you degrade those whom Christ 
honoured, but you honoured those who have shewn themselves un- 
worthy. 

KaToSwcurrcvovo-iv vjjuSv, lord it over you, oppress you. See 
Acts x. 38 tous Karadvpaarevofxipovs inrb rod 8iap6\ov, the only other 
passage where the word occurs in N.T., but comp. KaTcucvptetcw, Matt 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42, Acts xix. 16, 1 Pet. v. 8, and Karetowri&frip, Matt. 
xx. 25, Mark x. 42. 

The oppression of the poor by the unprincipled rich was an inveterate 
evil among the Israelites denounced from first to last by the Prophets. 
The widening breach between the Jews and Christians tended to 
deepen this hostility. See Pss. x., xi. and cxl: 12, 13. See also Cheyne 
on Isaiah, liii. 9. 

avrol, with its proper sense of contrast, * they on their part ' in con- 
trast with you who place them in the best seats of the synagogue. 

IXkowiv, draff with violence. cTXkop airrbp ij-w rod lepov, Acts xxi. 
30. Comp. also Acts ix. 1 6tws i&p npas ctipjj ttjs 65ov 6pto,s 9 &p8pas re 
Kal yvpcuicas, ScdefUpovs dydyy els 'UpovaaX^p,. 

At KpiTTJpia. See 1 Cor. vi. 2, 4; also Matt. x. 17, Acts ix. 2, 
xxvi. 11. These were not heathen tribunals but Jewish courts which 
were recognised and permitted under the Roman government. 

7. r6 koXov 6vo|ia. Not the name of 'Christian/ as some have 
thought, but the name of Jesus Christ into [or in] which they had 
been baptized ; see the first instance of baptism, Acts ii. 88, pavrurMrrw 
JfircwTOi tip&p ip t$ 6vbpa.Ti 'lyoov Xpiarov els &<t>t<rip twp a/xapriw bpuap. 
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Usually eh rb foo/m, Matt, xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16; 1 Cor. i. 15, and 
frequently. 

The use of the word ffXaa^fxeiv implies the divine character of the 
name. 

to firucXt]0iy to' vp&s, called or Invoked upon you at baptism. 
Gomp. Jer. xiv. 9 koX rb 6vo/xd gov iwiKiKXrrrai itf ijnas. See also 
Deut. xxviii. 10; 2 Chron. vi. 33, vii. 14; Amos iz. 12. These in- 
stances associate with the expression the thoughts of ownership and 
service. A freedman bore his master's name and soldiers that of then- 
general, especially the bodyguard of an emperor, as Augustiani, Com- 
modiani. To these may be added Sebastianus, a soldier in the body- 
guard of Diocletian (2^3aoro$ being the Greek equivalent of Augustus). 
So Christian^ soldiers of Christ the King. 

8. |UvTOi f rare in N.T.; 5 times in St John; also 2 Tim. ii. 19; 
Jude 8. It introduces a concession. If however ye fulfil the royal 
law (which you transgressed by dishonouring the poor through 
Tpoo-UToXrjfxxpla) ye do well. 

vfyov...pa<riXuc6v. The position of pacCXiKbv is emphatic, and dis- 
tinguishes the law of Christ, the jScurtAefc, from the Mosaic law. 
Compare Plato, Ep. p. 1297 a els {kuriXtos 8* etdot reipaedai /jLeTapdWav 
Kcd SovXeOffou v6fxois (SaaiXiKois, and 2 Mace. iii. 13 &' of dx € PaffiXucfa 
cvtqX&s, i.e. the laws or commands which a king makes and issues, the 
meaning here and not, as has been suggested, 'the law which even 
kings obey.' The expression does not occur elsewhere in the N.T., 
but it is natural that the thought of the paaiXeta, the kingdom, or, as 
it would mean to a contemporary, the empire of Christ, should be 
especially present with the Apostle, who was himself of the royal line 
of David. It is a phrase which bears upon it the stamp of an original 
writer summing up a leading point of Christian teaching, and not by 
any means one likely to have been invented by a late writer. 

<tyainj<rfis r6v irXiprCov <rov <&s ceavrdV. See Levit. xix. 18, and 
Matt. xix. 19, and comp. Bom. xiii. 9 rb ybp 06 juotx^eis..., koX cf nt 
irtpa ivroX'Jjt ep r$ X6yq> rotfry &vaK€<f>aXcuovTai, h t<? 'Ayaw/jaeis rbv 
rXrjfflov aov &s acavrbv k.t.X. 

KaXmt woictTf , ye do well, i.e. you are right, comp. Aristoph. Plut. 
859 kclX&s toLvw toiQv &t6XXvtcu. So, "Di bene fecerunt inopis me 
quodque pusilli | finxerunt animi," Hor. Sat. i. 4. 17. See also 
Acts xv. 29 ££ uv diarrjpovPTes iavrote ed T/w£|cre. 

9. tov vopov. Here the law of Christ which makes no distinction 
between rich and poor. 

10. Regarded as a whole law is the expression of the divine will ; 
therefore infraction of the law in one particular is transgression of the 
divine will, and so a transgression of the whole law. The instances 
cited are cases of transgressing the Mosaic law, but the principle is of 
universal application. It is a different principle from that taught in 
the Rabbinical schools, according to which each particular act of 
obedience to each law has its assigned reward. The law was not 
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treated as a whole but as a series of separate enactments. "Whoso- 
ever fulfils only one law, good is appointed to him, his days are pro- 
longed and he will inherit the land." Eiddushin i. 10, quoted by 
Schurer, Gesch. des jiid. Volkes, n. § 28 (Eng. Trans. Div. n. Vol. u. 
p. 92). 

On the other hand Wetstein ad loc. quotes sayings agreeing with 
St James* teaching, e.g. Si faciat omnia unum vero omittat omnium et 
singulorum reus est, Sabbat, f. 70. 2; again R. Johanan dicit, omnia 
qui dicit: Totam legem ego in me recipio praeter verbum unum, hie 
sermonem Domini sprevit, et praecepta ejus irrita fecit. One false note 
destroys the harmony, and a broken link destroys the chain. For our 
Lord's word on this see Matt. v. 19. 

8<tti$ ...TrnwfoT), irra£o*Q. In Classical Greek Sans &v would 
be usual. The omission of dv however removes the indeterminate 
character of the expression ; it is conceived as an actual case. Gomp. 
Horn. Od. viii. 523 f. &s de yvv)) KXalyai <pl\ov irbaiv dpupiTeaovaa \ 6s 
re irjs TpbaOev woXios Xawf re wiayaiv, Soph. Oed. Col. 395, ytpovra, 
8' dpdovv <pXavpov 6s vios W<rfl, Ant. 1025, iwel 5* dfiapr^. So also in 
prose Thuc. iv. 17, iirtxwpiov ov rjfuv od fiev ppax& o/mcuxti fify ToXXotf 
Xpv<rdai. See Campbell, Soph., Essay on Lang. § 27 and Goodwin, 
§ 62, n. 3. 

irdvTwv Ivoxos. Comp. evoxos Oclp&tov, Matt. xxvi. 66 ; froxos rod 
fftbfiaros real rod atfiaros rod Kvplov, 1 Cor. xi. 27. evoxos bound or held, 
from ivtycaOai: irdvTw is a genitive of cause. The construction 
follows that of verbs of prosecuting and sentencing: (MiXrtdfca) 61 
ixOpoi 4Sl<ti%ap Tvpavrldos tt}s h Xepaovrjacp, Hdt. vi. 104 ; o&x dXUncerai. 
xpevdofiaprvpiQvy Arist. Rhet. i. 15. 17, Jelf § 501. See also Winer 
(253) in. xxx. d who connects the construction with verbs of taking 
hold of (fee, where the Greek idiom requires a genitive, as : rd Kpelaaova 
Kal ix6f^va> (TUTrjplas, Hebr. vi. 9. 

11. cl & ov poixcvcis. This use of ov for \xr\ in the protasis of a 
conditional sentence is not infrequent in the N.T., especially when 
there is an antithesis between a negative and affirmative sentence 
as here. As Dr Moulton notes on Winer, p. 601, the expression is 
equivalent to €* oi /uuxeiW &■#, <f>ovevujv U. el ojJ fjLoix^eis= l ii thou 
art guiltless of adultery.' Comp. el robs Bavbvra* o6k i$t Odirreir, 
Soph* Aj. 1131 ; el caroffrrjuai 'ABrjvalcw ovk rfdeX^aa/xevy Thuc. in. 55 ; 
el 8XKovs ovk elpX diroo-ToXos dXXd ye v/juv elfil, 1 Cor. ix. 2. 

In Modern Greek id* 5<h> (the modern equivalent to od) is the 
regular idiom. 

12. Sid vo|tov 4\cv6cp£as |UX\ovtcs Kp£vc<r6<u. See note i. 25. 

13. ^ «ydp KpC<ri$ k.t.X. The judgment implied by KplveaOai did v6fi. 
iXevB. is pitiless to him who shews no pity. But neglect of the poor, 
or absence of IXeos, is implied in deference to the rich or TpoawiroXrjfj.- 
\}/la. The law of liberty condemns such distinction. Therefore the 
TrpoffwroX^/iwrris will find no mercy under that law the principle of 
which is Aeos. But even divine compassion does not extend to him 
who has no compassion on his fellow-creatures, the lesson of the 
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parable of the unmerciful servant, Matt, xviii 23 — 85. Aeoi the 
contrary principle rejoiceth over judgment because there is nothing 
for judgment to condemn, Aeos like dyamj being the fulfilling of the 
law. iXrijfKHTijvr} indeed is nearly equivalent to duccuwripri, see the 
various readings St Matt. vi. 1 and comp. Dan. iv. 27 rat afutprlas 
aov br 4\€7}iw<rtrvais (H^IV?) XvTpbxrai koX rds Adidas iv oIktipijxhs wcp^- 
Ttap. cwtXtot for the classical dveXc^i or the more purely Attio form 
dvrjXerit, in Homer vrj\cr)t, see Lob. Phryn. 711. For the reading here 
see crit. notes. 

14 — 26. The relation between irUms and Ipya : — a subject suggested 
by the preceding paragraph, but also probably by one of the questions 
referred to St James for solution. Such questions were frequently 
put to Rabbis as to our Lord (see Matt, xviii. 21, xix. 8, xxii. 17, 36). 
So St Paul decides the relations between wltrris, iXvls and dydrrj 1 
Cor. xiii., assigning the leading position to Aydwrf which is closely akin 
to iXeot. 

Probably as a reaction from justification by works of the law a 
fallacy had sprung up among the Jewish Christians that faith in 
Christ existing as an inactive principle, a mere speculative belief, 
would suffice without works. St James shews what an impossible 
position this is. tXeot is regarded as the practical result and test 
of tUttis as it is in Matt. xxv. 34 — 40, a passage probably in the 
Apostle's mind here. The works of which St James speaks are works 
of wLttis not of the Mosaic law. Such fpya Christ himself sets forth 
as required in the Christian life in the Sermon on the Mount and in 
such passages as Matt. vii. 20, dirb twp Kapir&v avrCn> iTiyp(b<r€<r$€ 
atirotfi; Matt. xxvi. 10, ypods & 6 'Irpovs cTt€p atfrott, Tl K&rovt 
irop^xere r% yvpaixl; tpyor yap KaXbr rtpycuraro els ifU, and others. It is 
noticeable also that when our Lord enjoins keeping of the command- 
ments Matt. xix. 18 — 20 the instances of observances are taken from 
the second table only, comp. with this Bom. xiii. 8 6 yap ayawQp t6p 
trepor vdfiop ireirX'jjpvKep. St James's teaching here is the teaching of 
Christ and of St Paul 

15. dS«\<^$ ij dScX^ij, a recurring reminder of the relationship of 
the disciples to one another. 

yvjivol Wdpx«<rtv k.t.X.j comp. Matt. xxv. 35, 36. In later Judaism 
the duty of almsgiving was vividly realised. This is one of the 
post-exile religious ideas which strongly influenced thought at this 
period. See Tobit iv. 8 if. where the Hebr. text has: 'Every one who 
occupieth himself in alms shall behold the face of God, as it is written, 
I will behold thy face by almsgiving,' Ps. xvii. 15, almsgiving being as 
elsewhere substituted for righteousness. So Khatidim, the pious, are 
those who exercise Khesed, mercy. 

St James's one injunction to St Paul when he recognised his mission 
to the Gentiles was 'to remember the poor': pApop tup ttutxup tea 
fivrjtxot>€ijco/jL€v, Gal. ii. 9, and the Church over which he presided proved 
its first enthusiasm by acts of charity. 

With the Stoics IXew was reckoned among the defects or vices : it 

c2 
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was a disturbing element that broke in on the philosophic calm: 6 
aweiO&p tjj Oela dioirfaei iarw raweurfo, &rw dovkos, XwrtlaOw, <p$opelrov 9 
Aec/ru, Epict. Diss. in. 24. 4a Comp. Virgil's picture of the happy 
man ; among his blessings is the absence of pity : neque ille | aut doluit 
miserans inopem, Georg. n. 498. 

Ttjs fyr\\Upov rpo^ijs, of the day's supply of food, as distin- 
guished from -ri)t kcl6' iifUpav Tpwtrrjf Field, Otium Norv., &iry\6cp 4k 
■rift oIkUls fiAvot. . .&8ov\ot 9 diropos, o&64 t^p ifrjixepow 6 66<miPos 4k tup iau- 
toO XPVP&TW rpoipty (ne unius quidem diei viaticum) 4iray6fJi€Pos t Dion. 
Hal. Ant. vni. 41 (Wetstein). 

16. \opnil*r1k, from xfywo* , see note i. 11, and for the verb note 
on Matt. v. 6 in this series. First of cattle, 'to feed,' ^wrKiipAnap 8Lktjp 
...p6cKWTcu xopraf6/A€i'<K, Plato, Rep. 686: then, as a coarse comic 
word, of man, 'to eat' In later Greek xoprd^eip means to satisfy, so 
frequently in synoptic gospels; elsewhere in N.T. only here and John 
vi. 26; Phil. iv. 12; Bev. xix. 21. 

17. o&tms KaX ^ Harris k.t.X. The conclusion is drawn by analogy. 
It is inconceivable that £\eos, pity, or compassion, can exist without 
results, so is the conception of faith without works an impossible one. 
vcicpd ko.0* laynfv, dead In itself, right through itself, thoroughly 
dead, ineffective and non-existent. Works are a condition and 
evidence of life. But these are very different from the works of the 
law, minute observances each separately meritorious against which St 
Paul's argument is directed. 

18. aXX' 4p«c Tis. The objector denoted by res is virtually St James. 
The dXAd is adversative to w. 15, 16. Shew me the faith without 
works, ie. Shew me a faith which is consistent with standing aloof 
and bidding the hungry begone and feed himself and the naked clothe 
himself. Such faith is indeed a thing inconceivable. But I will shew 
you my faith as evidenced and proved by works of (Xcos. 

4k t&v fpywv, as an inference or deduction from its works. 

19. The ineffectiveness of faith regarded as merely intellectual 
assent is shewn by the example of belief in the unity of God, a belief 
which even devils hold. 

5rt its krrlv 6 6co$, that God is one. The central belief of Judaism, 
Dent. vi. 4 df/coi/e, 'Ivpa-rfk, Ktf/Kos 6 0cos iifj&p Ktf/Kos efs 4<ttiv, the funda- 
mental principle of faith. For reading see crit. notes. 

KaX<5s iroicft, thou art right See above, v. 8. 

Td Scupovia, the evil spirits who by their submission to the word of 
Christ recognised the One true God. daifdtpiop is the neuter of the 
adj. daifidvios and means literally that which proceeds from a Sal/uaw 
or god. cl /irj n dai/idpiop dij, 'unless there were some hindrance 
from the gods/ Xen. Mem. i. 3. 5. So Demosthenes, Phil. m. § 54, 
Bpeaks of the divine power or force which seems to be hurrying on the 
Hellenic race to destruction : e^reXyXvde kclI tovto (pofieiadcu /xr) ti Saifx6- 
piop r& TrpdynaTCL iXauvy. The 5cufi6pioy of Socrates is the divine 
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warning voice which apart from his own reasoning faculties checked 
him from entering on dangerous enterprises. See Xen. Mem. i. 1. 2. 
It is defined Plut. Symp. 202 d vom rb daifidvtov /tero£tf itrri Seov re ical 
$yrjTod...ipfiiiPeQov teal diairopti/xevop Seois ra Trap dvBpdnrw Kal toBpwTrou 
ra wapb. 0ewr. Hence datfidvta are deities of an inferior order. One 
of the accusations against Socrates is, Kcuva batpAvui cbftpciv, Xen. 
Mem. I. 1. 2, oomp. Acts xvii. 18 %&vtav 5ai/xovl<ap Hokci KarayyeXevs 
cZrcu. In the LXX. 5cu/x6*ia is used to designate the false gods of the 
surrounding nations : Deut. xxxii. 17 Mwrav Saifwvlois kcU oi> 6e% a sense 
attributed by some to the word in this passage; but certainly not on 
good grounds, for how could faith in the true God be predicated of 
them? 

In N.T. language rb daifxSviov is the unseen evil force or influence 
(comp. bcufiwlij bpfij, Hdt. vn. 18) which, gaining possession of a man, 
like a separate personality, impelled him to evil and afflicted him 
with disease. See note on S. Matt. ix. 38. 

4>pC<r<rov<nv. ax. \ey. in N.T. ; properly to be rough, to bristle, 
then to shudder with fear: in Plutarch especially of awe in the 
presence of a god. 

A faith which involves 'shuddering fear* is widely removed from 
the justifying faith of St Paul which brings peace, Bom. v. 1, and 
which is closely allied with that perfect love which oasts out all fear, 

1 John iv. 18. 

20. A £v6p«nrc kcW. A comparison with Matt. v. 22 will shew that 
the first generation of Christians did not observe obedience to the 
letter, /kucd in that passage being probably literally equivalent to K&4 
here. 

Srt <f\ itCotis x^l* T * v *PY"V <*pvi forty. On the surface a verbal 
argument; for dpyi/ (d and tpyop) is synonymous with x«P** *&> 
tpyuv. But dpyri carries with it a moral stigma, vav jtijfia dpybv 
(where rovypbv is a variant), Matt. zii. 36; otf/c apyote odie cucaprovs, 

2 Pet. I 8. 

The argument is this: the drdpuiros k€p6i might appeal to the faith 
of Abraham as an example of faith without works, faith purely and 
simply in the One true God. St James shews that even then justifi- 
cation was a result not of an inactive belief but of works in which 
faith was manifested, and which implies a great deal more than an 
intellectual assent to a proposition. It implies that grasp of unseen 
realities and that instinctive love and trust in God which go to form 
the conception of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the leading and 
inspiring characteristic of the heroes of Israel. 

21. ISticaufth}. The strict meaning of duccuovv is to make SUcuos, so to 
justify or acquit. The further meaning 'to regard as righteous' is not 
etymologically justifiable and rests on supposed theological necessity. 
But the theology of this Epistle and indeed of the N.T. generally 
points to the possibility of reXeibrqs by an exact conformity to God's 
will such as Abraham exhibited. 
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dvfvfyicas, oomp. Gen. xxii. 9 <fiKo56/irf<rep iicei 'Afipadfi rb Owna<n"fipio» t 
zzii. 13 atrrjveyicey els dXoKdpTuxrir arrl 'I<raajr, and so frequently of the 
sacrifices of the old covenant. In N.T. of the sacrifice of Christ: 
rovro ydp hrohi<rev t<paxa£ tavrbv drev&yicas (al. Tpotreveyicas), Heb. vii. 
27 ; dfxaprlas rifxw airrhs dvrjveyKev, 1 Pet. ii. 24 j of spiritual sacrifices, 
dvertyiccu wevfiartKas Svalat tfarpoadiicrovs 0€$ &a 'Tyrod Xpurrov, 1 
Pet. ii. 5. In liturgical language the dvcupopa in the Eastern Church, 
answering to the Canon of the Western Church, signified the second 
portion of the Eucharistic service in which the consecration of the 
Elements and the Communion are included. 

Ovo-uumfotov, the altar of Jehovah is carefully distinguished from 
/3w/u6s an altar of false gods both in LXX. and in N.T. where 
/3w/*6s occurs once only, Acts xvii. 23 ptojiov iv f ireyeypairro ayvwartp 

22. ij irforts <nnn/\py* K > &Mh was all along cooperating with. The 
works were an exercise of faith, and the result of them was perfection 
of faith. So Gideon was stronger in faith after the exercise of his 
faith. For the principle comp. the Aristotelian doctrine, 4k twp 
dfioicjp 4vcpyei(2p ou l£e« ylyvoyrai, Eth. Nic. n. i. 7. 

23. hrUrrcwev Si 'Appodji k.t.X, The quotation is from the LXX. 
of Gen. xv. 6. The example of Abraham's faith is cited Eccl. xliv. 20, 
21 and 1 Mace, ii 52 and in N.T. Bom. iv. 3, 9, 22; Gal. iii. 6. The 
prominence given to this illustration is another instance of the in- 
fluence of post-exile thought in the N.T. The faith of Abraham 
became a leading topic with Philo and the Alexandrian school as well 
as with Babbinical writers at the Christian era. See Bp Lightfoot, 
Galatians, p. 156 1 

l\oyUrto\ avr£ els 8ucauxrvvT)v, was reckoned or counted to him for 
righteousness. That is according to divine reckoning Abraham's 
faith was righteousness. There is no need to seek any other meaning 
in the words than their exact and literal sense. St Paul quotes the 
words (Bom. iv. 3, 9, 22; Gal. iii. 6) to prove justification by faith, 
St James quotes them to prove justification by works which spring 
from faith and are inseparably connected with it. 

cl« SiKauxrvvTjv. In some instances of this use of els in the N.T. it 
can be illustrated from the classics (Winer m. p. 229, xxix. a). In 
others where it is more clearly influenced by the Hebrew idiom with 

7 els still retains its proper sense denoting aim or result or the state 
into which a thing passes ; comp. the German machen zu. Instances 
are fowrcu ol duo els a&pica plow, Matt. xix. 5; ad y\£i<jacu els arjfieifo 
el<ru> t 1 Cor. xiv. 22; ij aKpoftuorla afrrov els vepvrofi^v XoyurQ'faeTaij 
Bom. ii. 26. See Green's Grammar ■, p. 212. 

4>(\os Ocov £k\iMt|. The precise expression is not found in the 
LXX. ; but comp. Is. xli. 8 airipfjtA 'A/fyad/t tv ^ydxT/cra, semen Abra- 
ham amici mei, V., and 2 Chron. xx. 7 'A/3oad/i t<£ iryairqiAtpw <jou: 
Hebr. *pnfc : 'thy friend,' B.V, 
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IkX^9v|. Ka\cur$<u is not merely equivalent to the substantive verb, 
but implies fl) prestige, as 6 vaai Kkeivbs Oldlvovs Kdkotficvot, Soph. 
Oed. R. 8; (2) permanence in a class, rdde ybp AXvra /ce/cXifa-erai, 
Soph. El. 230. See Jebb on the last passage and Ellendt's Lex. sub 
voc, ; (3) recognition by others, comp. Lake i. 76; Bom. ix. 26. 

24. 6paTC. Note the change to the plural from Tt<rre6ets...p\4x€is 
. ..04\eu. The conclusion is addressed to the brethren, no longer to the 

&1> dp (OTTOS K€1>6$. 

26. 'Padp ^ ir6pvr\. See Heb. xi. 31. 

foroScfaufor), having secretly (inr6) received them as guests. In 
Hebrews tne simple verb de^afj^vrj is used. 

IkPoXovo-oi expresses energetic action, eagerness and impatience in 
sending them at once. See Matt. ix. 38 &rwt iKpdXy ipydrat els rbp 
Sepur/Mbv a&Tov. Mark i. 12 kcU evSte rb TPev/w. ainbv Itf/SdXXct els tip 
(pTj/xov, xi. 15 rjp£aTo itcpdWcw rods ir<o\owTas k.t.X. 

26. &nrcp rb <r»|wt \vpU irvc6|taros k.t.X. The illustration is im- 
portant. The union of faith and works is as close as the union of 
body and spirit. In each case the union is that which we call life. 
Separation of the two elements means death. Body (aw/xa) and spirit 
(irvev/xa) is an exhaustive division of the human individual. Some- 
times indeed man is regarded as consisting of spirit, soul tyvxh) and 
body, as 1 Thess. v. 23. But in this passage and elsewhere as Bom. 
viii. 9 ff., where body or flesh (adpl-) and spirit are spoken of as alone 
constituting the human entity, \j/vxfi is included in TPedfia, which is 
divinely infused life in its highest manifestation by virtue of which man 
became a living soul: Kal ive<f>foii<rev els rb irpbawirov avrov -kvo^v $tarjs* 
koL iytvero 6 foOpcovos els ^uxV tfacav, Gen. ii. 7. Oomp. irdaa a-&p£ 
iy jj icrlv irvevfxa £w?7s, Gen. vi. 17. The yj/vxfi though including all 
lower forms of life is in its perfect state one with irvedfjut. Bodily life 
and spiritual life are made of one high principle of life. See Delitzsch, 
System of Biblical Psychology, p. 231 f. (Eng. Trans.). Life consists 
in movement and energy ; but these under present conditions are im- 
possible without aw/xa. So faith is inconceivable without works, and 
works without faith. 



CHAPTER III. 

3. cl 8* with KABO (i5e) EL and many others, also O.L. and 
Vulgate (si autem). I8oo is read in a few cursives and has the autho- 
rity of several versions. 

5. \uy6\a av\tl with ABC*P ; fieyaXavxe? in KC 2 KL and later MSS. 
^Xfccov, for 6\lyov of T.B., with KA^CP; Shlyov, a change to an 

easier reading, has a good deal of later support, A #vld C 2 KL &c. 

6. Kal ^ *yX»<r<ra : so K e ABCELP <fcc. Tischendorf omits teal on the 
authority of ti*, and on the same unsupported authority reads koX 
(rxiXovaa for if axtXoOcra below. 
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8. dtcaT&rrarov with KABP, Old Latin and Vulgate Ac. cucareurxe- 
ror of the T.B. is read in CKL and many later MSS. 

9. Kvpiov with KABCP, Old Latin and other versions; EL and a 
majority of later authorities have Otbv. But it is more probable that 
0cbp should have been substituted for w//kw, than that the reverse 
should have happened. 

12. otfrc oXvkAv yXviri woiijroi $8«p with K (o68et) ABD, Old Latin 
and Vulgate. The T.B. has the support of KLP and later MS. 
authority and some versions in reading o&defda mrri aXwcby kcU yXvicif 
Totrpcu vbwp. The reading in the text is an instance of the rule that 
a reading is to be preferred out of which all the rest may have been 
derived, although it could not have been derived from any of them. 

17. The insertion of koX in T. B. before dvvir6icpiTos is against the 
best authority. 



1. A fubthbb Temptation ob spibitual Danger connected with 
the Synagogue is Ambition fob the Office of Teacheb ob Babbi. 

2 — 12. From this Thought of the teaching Office and its Respon- 
sibilities AND FaILUBES THERE IS A NATURAL TRANSITION TO THE 

Use and Government of the Tongue. Yet so passionate and 
agitated is the rebuke, that we may imagine it to have been 
occasioned by an actual experience of gross slander or grievous 
inconsistency of conduct. 
13 — is. But besides the Effect and Dangers of Speech, the Topic 
of Teaching suggests another Point — the Possession and Use 
of Wisdom. Hence the Distinction between the tbue Wisdom 
and the false wlsdom. 

1. Two results are noted from the intemperate or unconsidered use 
of language : (1) The swiftness with which the evil spreads from an 
insignificant beginning. (2) The vast influence of words, which have 
large issues. A chance word which gives pain or which stimulates 
may influence a life. The thought of the irretrievable character of 
the word once spoken comes out in the Homeric phrase wolbv <re (hros 
<t>tiy€¥ tpKos 6d6pT(ov U. iv. 360 and frequently. Comp. Virgil's 
account of fama — a thing spoken. 

|it) iroXXol St8oo-KaXoi yCvcafc, do not become many (of you), do 
not put yourselves under instruction with the view of being, teachers 
or Rabbis. The temptation to become a SiSaV/caXos was great; for to 
no other class of the community were higher honours paid. "To 
speak with the teacher, to invite him to be the guest, to marry his 
daughter, Israel was taught to consider the highest honour. The 
young men were expected to count it their glory to carry the Rabbi's 
burdens, to bring his water, to load his ass." Hausrath, N. T. Times 
i. 105, Eng. Trans. Babbi ben Joezer said: "Let thine house be a 
meeting-house for the wise; and powder thyself in the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirstiness." Pirke Aboth, i. 4, 
quoted by Hausrath. 
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In these circumstances to become a Rabbi was the ambition of 
every Israelite of leisure and ability. Even married men and those 
advanced in life became disciples in the synagogue schools, in order 
to obtain this dignity. Our Lord foresaw this danger for the Christian 
Church which St James denounces, Matt, xxiii. 5-— 8. Note especially 
v. 8 eh ydp iartv hfiCov 6 diddoxaXof , wdvret & vfieis adeXipol irre, a word 
which St James seems to recall here by the introduction of adeX<pol ftov. 

We learn from Acts xiii. 1, 1 Cor. xii. 28 and Eph. iv. 11 that the 
office of di&uTKakot was recognised in the Christian Church or syna- 
gogue. 

|ttf£ov tcpCpa, a severer judgment, a keener censure, than those who 
are not teachers. See Mark xii. 40 and Luke xx, 47, ofo-ot Xthi^optol 
xepiac6T€poy Kplpa, the context of which brings it into close connexion 
with this passage. 

tcplfM is in itself a neutral word — a judgment or decision which may 
be either of acquittal or condemnation, uv rb Kplpa trducbp 4<rrw, Bom. 
iii. 8, whose judgment or verdict, here of condemnation, is just, ol fe 
dpSeorrjK&res iavTois Kplpa Xyp\f/ovTai, Bom. xiii. 2, sentence of con- 
demnation human and divine. b yap 4a$luv Kal rbwv Kplpa iaimp 
iaOlei Kal xlra prj dtaicplvwv rb v&pa, 1 Cor. xi. 29, where the context, 
especially v. 32, shews that 'damnation' or even ' condemnation' is 
too strong a word. Kplpa is here a divine judgment that disciplines 
and corrects in this world. 

As regards the accent the only authority for Kplpa is the length of 
the first syllable in a single passage, Aesch. Supp. 397. Kplfm is 
rightly preferred. See Dr Vaughan on Romans ii. 2 and Dr Moulton's 
note, Winer p. 57 (11. vi. 2). 

XiyiMfuOa, the use of the 1st person plural implies the authority 
of St James as himself a diddrKoXos. 

2. iroXXd, in many ways apart from speech. 

ct ri9 4v \6y<f ov irrabi. Comp. yXcSarxi <rv Scivbs* Avtipa tf o&dtv' 
oW 4y& I Ukcliov &mj i£ dravTos e8 Xiyei. I KP. x w W J T ^ r * elveiw iroXXd 
Kal ra icalpia, Soph. Oed. Col. 806—808 ; si volumus aequi omnium 
rerum judices esse... hoc primum nobis suadeamus neminem nostrum 
esse sine culpa, Seneca de Ira li. 27 ; foOpwrot ofa *<m SIkcuos to rg yv 
6s xovfrrei ayaObv ko\ o&x apap-Hiatrai, Eocles. vii. 20. 

For the use of otf after el, see note ii 11. 

T&cios, see note i. 4. The respect in which he is rAetos is denned 
by the following olause 8vmrbs— awpa. Control over the tongue 
implies perfect control over the whole body. 

For x<^va-y«rfrJ0-ai, see i. 26. The word suggests the illustration 
which follows. 

8. cl 8* rmv €mro»v k.t.X. A man's tongue or speech is regarded 
as a force distinct from himself, just as his body is. If he can bring 
his tongue under control, he can bring his body under control; just 
as one who controls the horse's mouth or the snip's helm guides the 
whole horse or ship, rl ropa, the body, including its members, forces 
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and affections. Gomp. Bom. vi. 12 jirj ofo (kurCkevirta rj dfxaprla ir 
t<£ Ovrjrf vfxCbw crwfian els t6 viraKoveiv reus iwiOvfdeus avrov k.t.X. See 
also Bom. vii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 27. 

t»v tinrov depends directly on rd ardfiara not on rods xaXirorfs. If 
we put their bits into horses' mouths (fee. kcU marks the apodosis. 
For the thought comp. Soph. Ant. 483 070*0$ x a ^ LV V &' otba rods 
OvfiovfjJpovs | tmrovs KaraprvBhras. 

IMT&yoiuv, drive or lead in different directions, /xcrd implies change 
of place. 

4. 18©^, in later Greek little more than a vivid particle of transi- 
tion. 

vv6, generally used of personal agency : ch. i. 14 is hardly an excep- 
tion to this. Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 12 dXX ovk iy<a ii-ovffta<r<hi<rofiai vV6 
tivos. Col. ii. 18 eltcjj (pixriotificvos inrb row j»oos rrjs aapicbs avrov. 

I&crd'yerai. Singular according to the rule where the subject is 
regarded as a class: contrast with this ch. ii. 19 rd daifiAvia irurrevov- 
<nv koX QpUrcowrw, where rd datpApta are regarded as separate personal 
agencies. 

6p|MJ, voluntas O.L., impetus dirigentis V., Impulse, will, desire 
of the steersman. In N.T. only here and Acts xiv. 5, where it probably 
bears the same meaning : see Page on that passage. 

5. |ieyd\a avx c ?> boasteth great things. There is no thought of 
an unfounded boast. The achievements on which the tongue prides 
itself are real achievements. 

ISotl iJXCkov irvp k.t.X. : a third similitude. The tongue is like a 
spark that sets on fire a mighty forest. 

^XCkov, how small Like quantulus in Latin, ^Xfcos has both 
meanings, * how great,' * how small.' The var. led. dXlyov points to 
the latter signification here. Alford compares Lucian, Hermot. 5 
irairat, w *Ep/*orifie, IjXIkovs ijpds diro^cuWs, ovde Kara rods vvypjalovs 
iicelvovs, aXXA x a P (U '' r€T & ravrdircuriv iv XPV T *? J TV** 

J\\tKT)v %\i\v dvdnTci, in quam magna silva incendium fecit, O.L., 
quam magnam silvam incenditY.; 'how great a matter' A.V.; 'how 
much wood' B.V.; 'how great a forest' B.V. marg. The A.V. render- 
ing 'matter,' i.e., a mass of materials, timber, firewood, etc., is 
a frequent and classical meaning of 0X17 from Homer downwards: 
Od. v. 257 iroXXty & iirexetcLTo tiXrjp (shipbuilding material), so 
tiXri vavxT)yrjaifxrj Plato Legg. 705 c. But the prevailing use of 
the word in the sense of forest, and the aptness and frequency 
of the illustration, are in favour of that interpretation here: comp. 
II. xi. 155 f. «s 6" tire irvp ctfdrjXov £v d(-6X<p ipirtay HXy \ irdvTy 
r ct\v<p6<ap cfre/tos <pjpei, ol 64 re dd/xvoi | xp6$i£oi tIhtowfiv iweiyd- 
pevoi irvpbs dpfiy. Pind. Pyth. in. 36 roXXav 0" 6pei irvp # Ms \ 
ffiripfJLaTos ivOopbv dUrrutaeu tiXav. Plut. Symp. viii. p. 730 s rb irvp 
rrjv VXriv &• rjs a»-r\4>Bi\ piyrtpa ical iraripa ofoav -frSie. Ps. lxxxii. 
(LXX.) 14 bad irvp d 5icupX£i-ct 6pvp6v t uxrel 0X6£ /cara/ca&rcu o/wy. See 
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also Virg. Georg. n. 303, Aen. n. 304, x. 405, xn. 521. The passage 
in the Georgic indicates the hidden, unnoticed beginning; in Aen. n. 
the terror; in x. the swift progress; in ii. and xu. the violence and 
destructive fury. Oomp. also Lucr. v. 1243 f. ignis ubi ingentes 
silvas ardore cremarat...quacunque e causa flammeus ardor | horribili 
sonitu silvas exederat altis | ab radicibus et terrain percoxerat igni. 

6. xal ^ y\»rou irOp. For the general sense of the difficult passage 
which follows, comp. rrov. xvi. 24 — 30, especially the expressions: 
irl 8e r&r iavrov x«X&» Oipavplfei irO/>, v. 27 ; \aiMrnjpa 66\ov Tvpaefoet 
Kaxois (not in Hebr.), v. 28; xdjurfo l<rn kokIols (not in Hebr.), v. 30: 
and Eoclus. xxviii. 10—26, especially fldvpop ical tty\(oa<rop Karapdaaadc, 
xoXXoiH yap etpijveiJovTat dT&Xeirap. y\wr<ra Tpnfrt\ toWoos i<rd\€v<re kcU 
5U<ttt}<t€v o&tovs dxd £0povs els £$pqs 9 koX x6Xe«s dxvp&s xa0€t\e, jcai oUiat 
/xeyurrdvuv k<xt torpids, w. 13, 14. 

A consideration of the structure of the sentence, the poetical form 
in which the thoughts are cast, also throws light on the meaning. 
From this it appears that the first thought is resumed and expounded 
in the last two lines, while the centre doublet contains a parallelism 
in itself. The effect is that of an underground flame concealed for a 
while, then breaking out afresh. Thus <p\oyl$owa and <p\oyi£ofUrQ 
refer to irvp, and <nri\ou<ra to ictofxos, though grammatically these 
participles are in agreement with ykQaaa. A somewhat similar relation 
between the beginning and end of a clause may be noted in ch. ii. 
5 ay <nrr]ToL...ToU &yair£><Tu> avrbv. The subjoined arrangement of the 
words may assist the reader : 

koI Jj ykwrca xfy>, 

6 KtofAos ttjs ddiKiaty i] yXGxraa KadtoTarai Iv rois p^Xeffw i}/xwy, 

if <TTi\ov<ra Skor rb crQ/ia 

kcU <p\oyl£ovcra t6p rpoxbp rrjs ycp4<re(as 

xal (pXoyttofUwi fab rrjs yciwijs. 

6 k6o-|&os Ttjs dSucCas, universiUu iniquitatis V., i.e. the sum 
total of iniquity. 4 The world of iniquity' B.V., * that world...' B.V. 
marg. This rendering, adopted by most editors ancient and modern, 
is open to question, (a) from the abruptness and difficulty of the 
expression itself, (b) from its want of relation to what follows, (c) from 
the presence of the article, (d) from the want of N.T. parallels for this 
signification. In the O.T., Prov. xvii. 6 is cited as the only instance: 
rod TiffTov Skos 6 tctxrixos xfiVJ^rutp. Th© expression occurs in the LXX. 
only, not in the Hebr. It is true that as Beyschlag remarks k6c(xos is 
used to translate K^¥; but in these passages it refers to the order of 
the heavenly host, not to the number or mass of it. 

But 6 *6<r/u>y rrjs dduclat may also be rendered ' the adornment ' or ' em- 
bellishment of iniquity,' that which gives it its fair outward show and 
yet conceals its inner foulness, the tongue or speech " robed to allure and 
fanged to rend and slay" (W.Watson). Comp. "Vice no longer made 
repulsive by grossness, but toned down by superficial refinements and 
decked in the tinsel of false chivalry." Bp Stubbs, Const. Htit. n. 
336. In favour of this rendering it may be urged (a) that it offers no 
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strain on the sense of this passage, bat falls in naturally with the 
context : (6) that it is the prevailing meaning of tctxruos in the O.T. 
and is so used in 1 Pet. iii. 3, 4 6 i£to6cy ifurXoKTjs rpixw koI ire/ulAreaK 
Xpvfflwv rf iv5v<j€us Ifiarlwv k6c/moi: (c) that the guile and deceitfulness 
of the tongue, though the most obvious and dangerous evils of speech, 
if not included in this expression would be absent from St James* 
description. This is indeed the predominant meaning of * to gloze' 
and 'gloss,' words directly derived from y\ua<ja: "glozing the evil 
that is in the world" Jer. Taylor: "so glozed the tempter" Milton: 
"lay these glozes by" Shakspere: "a false glozing paradise" South. 
Gomp. with this Eur. Troad. 981 M d/ia$cis xoiei Oefa \ rb <rbv Ktuebw 
KOfffMVira : Med. 576 e8 fih rofod* £ic6<rfir)<ras \6yovs : Ion 834 ol <rwri- 
$4vt€s T&duc 1 eh-a pxixavcu* \ Koafiovat. See also Cramer's Catena ad loc. 
waavel t\eyer t b rrjt €&y\u)Trlas iri//xr6s, bWap robs peydXa uralovras 
KOfffiet, £yKaXkdnct<rfia boiceT rrjs &5ikIcls. xp*l rotyapow rrj Heirbrrrrt 
K€XPV<t9oli, ot5 irpbt rb tV dduclav KOfffietv dXXd vpbt rb t^p dperijp ae/xvueiv, 
rijv koX x^pU \6ycjv inripKafivpov, Gomp. also 1 These, ii. 5 ofhe ydp 
rore ip \by<fi koXokIcls tyerfiOyfiev, KaO&s oWarc, oUre vpotpdaci vXeovel-ias, 
and in Latin: Aen. rv. 172 conjugium vocat, hoc praetexit nomine 
culpam ; Ov. Met. vn. 69 speciosaque nomina culpae I imponis. Gomp. 
also Pss. v. 9 (with this Matt, xxiii. 29), xii. 2, xxviii, 3, lxii. 4; Is. v. 
20 ; Jer. ix. 8. The sentence thus interpreted might have been writ- 
ten ij y\Q<T<ra. . .Koafwikra r^v dStdav Kal (rwiXovaa 8\ov rb aQfia. The 
evil tongue adorns and embellishes iniquity and yet it denies and 
stains the whole body or personality of a man. 

cnrtXovv from the post-classical <nr{\ot, a stain, for which the class- 
ical word is mfkls : Lob. Phryn. 28. 

With ^Xoyftovro there is a return to the metaphor of Tvp. <p\oyi- 
fowro is air. \ey. in N.T. 

tov Tpojxov Ttjs ycWo-cas, rotam nativitatis V. rpoxbs, a wheel, is 
to be distinguished from rpbxos, a course. Comp. & rpbxw ireiravfiivoi 
Eur. Med. 46, and efyiyycs r' dVw rpox&v iir/jdw, Eur. Hipp. 1235. 
Here top rpoxop ttjs yevtaetos is the wheel or revolution of a man's life 
to which he was destined from his yfreais, that for which he was 
created in the image of God, the natural life in the highest sense, 
comp. Tennyson's "I was born to other things," In Mem. cxx. Or, in 
a wider sense, the world's divinely appointed course. This ordered 
life of the individual or of society the tongue has often set aflame by 
speech that curses (see below v. 9) or stirs passion or suggests evil or 
creates slander and suspicion. On such words and their results, 
tragedies like Othello and Romola are founded. The metaphor sug- 
gests fierce and violent disturbance and ruin, <p\6l- being often used of 
fire in its destructive aspect: Zrpbs dypvrvop 0Aos | Karai^drrjs Kepavpbs 
iicicvifav <p\6ya, Aesch. P. V. 359 : vav<rh> ifipaXcv <p\bya, Eur. Rh. 
120: rap 4>bvu>v tx € ™ <pXbya, Eur. Troad. 1318. 

For this sense of rpoxbs comp. rpoxbs apfiaros ydp ota pioros rp4x*t> 
tcv\ur$elt Anacreon, iv. 7. 

Some have seen in this passage a reference to the astrological 
use of ytv€<n%. Gomp. Lat t « nativitas ' and Eng. 'nativity' in such 
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expressions as 'to cast a man's nativity' — his destined life. The 
Clementine Homilies shew how prevalent suoh thoughts were in early 
times. 

4>Xoy4o|Uvt) viro Ttjt Y^wv|f. Gehenna, valley of Hinnom, or of 
the sons of Hinnom, a valley to the south of Jerusalem, where in the 
days of Ahaz children were made to pass through fire to Moloch. 
Hence in after times accursed and regarded as the earthly type of the 
place of torment for the ungodly. See Matt. v. 22 rip ytewaw rod 
irvp6s. Comp. also Book of Enoch, ch. liii., 'I beheld a deep valley 
burning with fire; to this valley they brought monarchs and the 
mighty.' 

For the poetical form of the whole of this passage see Bishop Jebb's 
Sacred Literature, § 14. 

7. y&p introduces a further fact in illustration of the preceding 
thought— the indomitable character of the tongue, v. 7 is subordinate 
to v. 8, and might have been expressed by a concessive clause, ' for 
though all creatures are subject to man, yet cannot he tame the 
tongue.' 

4p*erwv. Heb. fc^J. Gen. i. 24, 25; Acts x. 12; Bom. i. 23. 

Sapctlmu xal SiSapaoTOt. The act is characterised as not only 
present, but as past with abiding result. 

tq <f>v<rcv rjj dv6p*w{vx). The dative is here instrumental. Note 
how St James exalts the dignity of man's nature. He recognises an 
original and inherent superiority in that nature over the lower 
animals. 

Comp. Soph. Antig. 332 ff. iroXXd ra deiva Kotider drSpwirov deiv&repov 
ir Act | ...KOV(povbu)v re <f>v\op dpvidcov &/Mpipa\<bv dya | kcU drjpwv dypltav 
tdvq, ttoptov r y elvaXlav <£tW \ <rveipax<n 5iktvokX6otoi$ \ irepKppab^ 
av-fip. 

8. (txardararov, restless, disquieted. aKartoxerw, uncontrolled, un- 
ruly. For the reading see critical notes. For the thought comp. Hesiod, 
"l&pya. 761 d(iyty 6i pporwv biraXefco jr/JM* ' I ^A"? 7^P re #ra*rif riXerat 
kojlxPtj yJkv detpcu | feia jxd\' dpyaXti) 6i iptpew gaXeiH) 5* dvodicBai. \ 
frflM 5' otiris vd/urair &it6XXvtcu y\v nra toXKoI \ Xaol <p7jfjd^ov<ri' Oeos vi 
tis i<rrl Kal afrrij. 

|Uo*r^ loO favaTO^o'pov, comp. Ps. cxli. 3 lbs iuTxl&w vvb ra xeJXif 
afrrwv. 

9. kv avrg. The instrumental use of ir in N. T. is generally to be 
attributed to a Hebraism, introduced from the LXX., or due to the 
writer's familiarity with the Semitic idiom : e.g. ef xard£ o/mv h fiaxalpv ; 
Luke xxii. 49: tap djAaXoyfojis £v ry <rr6parl *ov t Bom. x. 9: 
airoKTeivai &v rj foixcpalq., Rev. vi. 8. But in many instances this use 
of lv may be explained on classical principles : comp. h rbi dXurft}- 
<rereu; (in what, <fcc.) Matt. v. 13, and iv <p6v<# /Mx*lpvt drtdavov (in 
slaughter of the sword) Heb. xi. 37, with Sfyrai h irtiais Xen. An. rv. 3. 
8, Ka$uc6fierop iv r# £d/35y Lucian Dial. Mort. 23. 3. See Winer 485, 
and specially Dr Moulton's note 3. 
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t6v Kvpu>v Kal warlpo. Ktf/Hw has here the O.T. sense of Jehovah. 
The collocation is unusual. God is regarded in His power and in His 
love (Beyschlag). 

rofe dvOpcSirovs to^s koO' 6\u>U«n.v OcoO yeyov£ra$. Oomp. Troi-fyna- 
fxev dydpwTop /car' eUdva ^p.eripav kcU k<lO' dfMlwiv, Gen. i. 26. This 
designation conveys the gravity of the sin of cursing ; it is a sin against 
God Himself. "Bemanet nobilitas " Bengel; the image of God is not 
lost even through sin. 

cv\oyod|icv...KaTaptt|&cfa. Comp. Philo de Decal. p. 196 ov yap 
6<jiov 6i l off ffrbpuros t6 lep&raTov 6vofxa Tpwp4perai 5ta rofrrov <f>8£yy€<r0al 

10. ov xptj. XP'h here only in N.T. : it is not right or fitting:. It is 
not the same as 5ei, which implies moral obligation, duty. Here the 
unfitness or incongruity is expressed. 

11. |hjti i) irtryii /c.r.X. An argument from natural analogy. This 
inconsistency of blessing and cursing with the same mouth is un- 
natural. We are reminded of Aristotle's argument against usury — 
the unnaturalness of 'barren metal ' bearing, having offspring (t6kos) 
as it were. 

4 ' ir Vr'\y * ne article generalises. Comp. Od. rv. 406 iriKpbv dwo- 
rvdovacu &\bs Tro\v($€i>04os dd/xr/v : Herod, rv. 52 iKdidoi yap it airrbv 
Kpyrq xiKprj: Geor. n. 238 "salsa etiam tellus et quae perhibetui- 
amara." 

12. o-vktj IXaCas irovijom /c.r.X. Comp. Matt. vii. 16, 17, where the 
thought is similar but not quite parallel. 

dXvKOv (vSttp). So $€p/i6v, Aristoph. Nub. 1040: and in Latir 
frigida, calida, gelida (aqua). In LXX. &\vk6s is always used of the 
Salt Sea (never called the Dead Sea in the Bible), e.g. ftrrat if 8U£odos 
6d\a<T<ra ij AAwci$ Numb, xxxiv. 12: ?wf $a\d<T<rr)* y Apa(3a 0aX<kr<nys 
&\vK7js Deut. iii. 17. 

13 — 18. Another line of thought, also springing from the topio of 
teaching [v. 1), is the right use of wisdom and knowledge (v. 13), con- 
trasted with a perverted use of them (v. 14). Then follows a descrip- 
tion of the false wisdom (vv. 15, 16) and the true wisdom (vv. 17, 18). 

For a farther treatment of ao<f>la in its N.T. sense, and of the 
distinction here drawn by St James between j? &pto$ev <ro<f>la and that 
designated as iirlyeios, fv%uc?), 5cunoi>iwdr)s, see Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
Here it will suffice to say that if Avwdev <r<xpia is that beautiful con- 
ception of wisdom or Chokmah, which had sprung up among the Jews 
after the return from Babylon, and which is embodied chiefly in the 
books of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Proverbs and Job. By the con- 
trasted earthly <ro<pia appears to be meant not Hellenic or Grraco- 
Koman philosophy, degraded though it was on its practical side at 
this epoch, but rather the principles of the Zealots — that conception 
of the kingdom of God and consequent plan of life which Josephus 
himself terms a <pi\o<jo(pia (Ant. xvhi. 1. 1) and which by its pas- 
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sionate and misguided zeal and mundane view of the destiny of Israel 
precisely answers to this description. 

13. ri% o-o^os Kal tirurrqiiw. St James is here thinking of ao<pla 
and ixurr^firi as practical systems of life. <ro<f>la as well as tIotis and 
(Xcos must have its tpya. Comp. Eph. v. 15 £\6rere ovv a/c/xjSws xws 
TeparareiTe fx>V <*>* &ro0o« d\X* d>$ <r<x£of, where the Apostle indicates a 
philosophy of life. <ro<pla t axpipeta and ivurrriuri are closely connected 
terms : see Aristotle Eth. Nic. i. vii. 18. Comp. Ecclus. xvi. 26 & 
d*/M/5cfy ^rayyeXw ixurr^urip. <ro<pbs koI iirurT^fKav are also connected 
Deut. i. 13, 15, iv. 6 : Sfrre iavrois &v6pas <ro<poift Kal iirurHjtiovas Kal 
cvverovi els ras QvXas v/iQp. Comp. Is. xxxiii. 6 <ro<pla koX &ri<m$A«7 Kal 
eiW/Scta Tpbs rbv Ktipiov, Dan. i. 20 Kal iv toptI /J^/xart <ro<f>las Kal 
brurHjurjs Up ipfyrqire xap* avrOsv 6 paaiXebs jc.t.X. 

oo<p6s, as in Classical Qreek, is used of practical skill (thus Oholiab 
and Bezalel and his fellow-craftsmen are iro<f>ol rg diavola Ex. xxxvi. 
1,4, 8 ; comp. Arist. Eth. Nic. vi. 7 where the MargitU is cited : t6p 
5* oUt ap ffKaTTTrjpa Ocol Oeeav oUr 'dporrjpa \ oUr SXXox ri ao<phv) as well 
as of supreme and heavenly wisdom. If any distinction is to be 
drawn here &r«m}pw would refer to the trained and exact Rabbinical 
knowledge which would tempt its possessor to seek the office of a 
SiSdffKaXot, v. 1. 

Ik ttjs koXijs ctvcurTpo<j>TJ$. waorpwtfi lit. a turning back ; of a ship 
returning for a second attack, dtlmrXoc 5e ovk clalv o68e avacrpoQal, 
Thuc. n. 89. So of a horse wheeling round, Xen. Mag. Eq. 3. 14, 
hence from the notion of turning about in a place, a habitation, 
6cu/a6vwp avaGTfxxtfi, Aesch. Eum. 23. Then later, as here, a mode of 
life, in old English * conversation/ Comp. Polyb. iv. 89 6 $(\unros 
Kard re rfjp Xotw^p ava<Trpo<p^v koI Kara ras irp&i-ets redavfjuur/xdvos. So 
in Apocr. tadi ireiraiSevfiipos iv irdev avaor po<pi trov, Tob. iv. 14 and 2 
Maoc. v. 8, and in N.T. rty ijify wore avaarowp^v h r<p 'Iovfatoyup, 
Gal. i. 13 ; in two other passages of the Pauline Epp. Eph. iv. 22, 
1 Tim. iv. 12, and eight times in 1 and 2 Peter, in Heb. xiii. 7 t^v 
ftc/Sao-ty ttjs &va<jTpo<prjs, the issue of their life. avacrpo^ is therefore 
the life of movement and action. The life of Christian Wisdom 
and of 'Zeal' are contrasted in their outcome. koX6s as a philoso- 
phical term is associated with that which is ideally perfect in life or 
art. if KaXi) apa<rrpoay/i is therefore the perfect life of action. 

iv irpatfrTjTt o-o^Cat, In mildness of wisdom, gentleness which 
is characterised by wisdom. Comp. mitis sapientia Laeli. See ch. i. 
21. The gentleness of wisdom is perhaps emphasized in contrast to 
the asperity of philosophic discussion, but here it is more especially 
opposed to the rivalry of religious parties among the Jews and to that 
fierce and fanatical spirit indicated by fiXot. In a good sense tfjXos is 
used of passionate devotion to the cause of Jehovah, 6 i^Xos xvplov 
t&p dvp&fiew Troffftrei ravra, 2 Kings xix. 31 ; 6 jfiXot rod otxov <rov 
Kariipayip fie, Ps. lxviii. 9 cited by our Lord, John ii. 17, the only 
passage where the word occurs in the Gospels. But comp. 2,lfuava 
t6p KaXotyepop J^Xcot^p, Luke vi. 15 and the parallel Kavavaios from 
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the Hebrew (H$?P) equivalent to ^\<w. Thus like other elements 
in Jewish life 'zeal' was turned to account in the kingdom of God. 
The zealots derived their tenets from the signal instances of zeal in 
the O.T. such as that of Phinehas Numb. xxv. 7, 11 or of Jehu 
2K.x. 16. Then by a natural transition the word became associated 
with the thought of contention and strife: comp. tptdt koI ftfXy, Bom. 
xiii. 13; frjkos xal (pu xal dtxoaraalcu, 1 Cor. iii. 8; Ovfxol iptOlcu, 
2 Cor. xii. 20 ; ipeis trjXoi 6vp.ol> GaL v. 20. St Paul however recognises 
its good side as a characteristic of Israel: £t)\ov Sew txoww dXX* ov 
tear ivlyinaaur, Bom. x. 2. 

14. fcfjXov wucpov, in strong contrast to xpa&nrri vwplas. 

4pt6c(av (tpiBUw W. H.), party spirit, intrigue, contention. The 
derivation is from Ipt0o*, a day labourer; kv 5* irldei ri/xevos paSuXfyor • 
iv$a 5* ?/k0oc | tJ/xujp dj-elas 8peirdvas iv xe/xriy typr*** H» xviii. 
550; vbrvC 'ASyvala, iroial aft brovaffa* I/k0oi, Theocr. Id. xv. 80. 
ipideia rare in classics, see Arist. Pol. vin. (v.) 2. 6 where it is used 
in the derived sense of party spirit or faction. Aristotle also uses the 
verb ifHOeti€<r0ai t Pol. vm. (v.) 3. 9, comp. Polyb. x. 22. 9; ipi0efe<rO<u 
rods p4ovs, to inveigle the young men into party measures. Not in 
LXX., in N.T. see Bom. ii. 8, roh 8i $ iptOlas, GaL v. 20, Phil. i. 17 
ol te 4£ ipiOlas, ii. 3 firjdev kclt* iptdiay. 

Curtius, Etym. § 343, refers ipidos to the root ap- the fundamental 
meaning of which is movement in direction of something with a view 
to attainment, as in dpt<r0at t Apw/xai, pUffOaprot. The last word explains 
lpt0os, earning wages, and also ipidla in the sense of struggle for party 
ends Ac. It may be added that there is no etymological connexion 
between l/ufela and £pts. 

cl S) (fjXov irucpcv fyert. If you have (as you have in fact) bitter 
zeal (vucpto emphatic by position, and added because zeal is not 
in itself evil), do not go on glorying and lying against the truth, i.e. 
the truth which heavenly wisdom shews — the truth of Christ, the 
Christian faith. Bitter emulation and contentiousness are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the truth as Christ taught it. St James 
therefore calls upon the brotherhood to give up that life, of emula- 
tion and quarrelling and show by a true and noble life what the 
heavenly cwpia. is. The warning is addressed to zealots, whether con- 
verted or unconverted Jews (St James had influence with both). The 
spirit of misdirected zeal, already a danger in the Church, developed 
into the Judaistic opposition to St Paul. The tendency was to boast 
of the privileges of Israel : comp. Bom. iv. 1, 2; 2 Cor. xi. 18 ff. 

15. afrnj (<ro<t>la) t this false wisdom indicated above, the fanaticism 
of the zealot. 

tiriycios. Comp. el rA iirlyeia etiroy vpuv koI od wHrrefere, xwt iaw 
efrrw v/jur rd irovpavta irurre&rere; John iii. 12: rd irlyeia (ppovovvres, 
Phil. iii. 19, see also 1 Cor. xv. 40; 2 Cor. v. 1; Phil, ii 10. As 
applied to <ro<pla t ivlyeios denotes a wisdom which is limited by earthly 
conceptions. 
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4rv\iK^. fvxLKb* is used in N.T. in distinction from xveu^art^y, to 
indicate the lower animal life in contrast with the higher spiritual 
life. Comp. xj/vx^bs di foSpwros ov d^xercu rd tov Trvet/xaros rod deov, 
1 Cor. ii. 14: ffrdperai cr<Z/xa yj/vx^bv^ tyeLpercu <r<S/£a mrcv/utTiicbv, 
1 Cor. xv. 44: ovrol el<Tiy...\pvxtKol xpeO/ia firj Ixoires, Jud. 19. Taken 
absolutely both in the classics and in Hellenistic Greek \f/vxv signifies 
life in all its degrees and modes from the lowest vegetative life to the 
highest spiritual existence. This extent of meaning gives force to the 
expression : 5s yap dv OtXy rrjp ypvxyv atfrov owat, Matt. xvi. 25. 

ScupovuiSip, here only in N.T. In its extreme phase the desperate 
resistance to foreign power or to any infringement of the national 
religion exhibited characteristics which closely approached the pheno- 
mena of demoniacal possession. 

The false ao<t>la looked to a time of material prosperity and to the 
satisfaction of desire. 

16. dicaraoTcuKa, opposed to the elfrfrq of the heavenly wisdom 
and especially characteristic of the zealots. Comp. ov yap io-Tw aucara- 
trrofflas b Oebs, aXX' elpipw* 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

irav <j>av\ov irpayita, comp. iray ydp b <£auXa Tpaavuv /u<rci rd <f>wt t 
John iii. 20 : 4icirop€ij<TovTai. . ,ol rd <pav\a Tpa^avres e/y a»dvraaiv Kpleewt, 
John v. 29. 

17. ij ftva»0cv <rcwj>£a, the heavenly wisdom, the supreme excellence of 
the religious life, in which the child Jesus kept advancing, irpo^Koirrev 
rj <ro<pla, Luke ii. 52, which was manifest in His manhood, irbdev 
Tovry ij ffwpia a&nj ; Matt. xiii. 54, and which guided His life, Matt. xi. 
19. It is described with enthusiasm 4 Mace. i. 16 ff. ; Ecclus. Ii. 13 ff . 
See on i. 5 and Introduction. Comp. Book of Enoch ch. xlii., 'wisdom 
found not a place on earth where she could inhabit; her dwelling 
therefore is in heaven. 1 

4mc uc^s, from eUbs, reasonable, fair, equitable. Arist. Eth. N. v. xiv. 
8 says of the iTruucqi, b fiif aKptpoSUaios ivl rb x&P * dK\ f Aarrwrucds, 
icalirep ix^ y rbv vbpov porjdbv, comp. Soph. 0. C. 1125 f . ivel rb y 
eixrefite | fubvott vao vpXv evpov dvdpyncuv 4yu> \ kcu tovtulk^ kcu rd fifi 
if/cviwrrotieiv. In tne N.T. imeUccia is noted as a leading characteristic 
of Christians, rb hrieiKks vfiwr yma<rdriT(o tcujip avdpiorois, Phil. iv. 5 : 
it is required of a bishop to be i-meiicr), ap.axov, 1 Tim. iii. 4 : of Chris- 
tians generally dfidxovs ch>ai, ^Tieurets, Tit. iii. 2. like xpadnjs it is 
manifested in Christ Himself, trapaxaXci) vfias did rijs Tpa&njproi koI 
iiruuctlas tov xf**Tov, 2 Cor. x. 1. Juvenal expresses the thought in 
the line : " mitem animum ac mores modicis erroribus aequos," Sat. 
xxv. 16. 

cforc UHit, here only in N.T. , suadibilis V., * easy to be intreated ' B.V., 
open to persuasion, the opposite of headstrong or obstinate. 

dUtahcptros, also &*-. \ey. in N.T., nonjudicaru V., * without variance ' 
B.V., 'doubtfulness or partiality' R.V. marg. 

The various meanings are determined by the different senses of 
StaKplv€<r6ai: and as the prevailing signification of the verb both in 
this epistle (i. 6 bU and possibly ii 4) and elsewhere frequently (as 
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Acts x. 20, Bom. xiv. 28) is * to doubt,' and as St James lays special 
stress on the sin of St\j/vxLa, and as our Lord expressly rebukes the 
6\iy6*uTToi, the rendering in B.V. marg, • without doubtfulness' is to 
be preferred to that given in the text. 

awwtficpiTOf , comp. 1 Pet. i. 22 ray fvxau vfiuv rjywiK&res £v rj inratcoy 
rrft aXrjdelas &d nvctfMTes els QtkudeXQiair avvwbicpLTov — a quotation 
which illustrates efiirctdrit in this connexion. See also 2 Cor. vi 6; 
1 Tim. i. 5; 2 Tim. i 5; and note our Lord's frequent denunciation of 
hypocrisy. 

18. icapwof 8i 8tKeuo<rvvT|s ir.r.X. diK<uo<r6rtjs gen. of apposition, the 
fruit which consists of righteousness. The connecting thought between 
this and the preceding paragraph centres in dtKcuoofori, which is regarded 
as the supreme aim and crown of the Christian life : comp. 2 Tim. iv. 
8 6 rffi diKaiwr&pijs <rri<pavot, and Matt. v. 6, where StKcucxrijpr} occupies 
the central and culminating point of the beatitudes. In 4 Maccab. i. 
18 duccuoatirrj is noted as one of the Idicu of <ro<pla. Bitter zeal and 
heavenly wisdom were alike sowing seed and the harvest was drawing 
on. But only for those who are now making peace (comp. ftaicapioi ol 
elprjvowoiol Matt. v. 9) is the fruit of righteousness being sown in 
peace. For the zealots whose policy was resistance and war there 
would be a harvest of contention and hatred. Here too wisdom was 
justified by its results (dxd rw tpyuv afrnji). Zeal came to a bitter 
end at the siege of Jerusalem, while the true faith of Christ won its 
victory of peace. 

Tott iroiovciv, a dativus commodi. 



CHAPTER IV. 

. 4. The omission of /uotgoi koU is supported by K*AB and some 
important versions. Old Latin fornicators, Vulgate aduUeri. The 
words are included in K°KLP and later authorities. 

5. KaT«pKur€v with KAB : KaT^/cpaer KLP and a preponderance of 
later evidence. The variation arises from itacism, or confusion of 
form from similarity of sound, a frequent source of error. 

12. Kal Kpinjs with KABP and most versions: EL and others 
omit. 
6 KpCvwv with KABP : Ss Kplveis KL and the later mss. 
tov irXi)o<ov on the same evidence, as against top trcpov. 

14. to Ti)s atyuov with KKL, several versions and Fathers: tIlttjs 
mtyiov AP and some cursives. The reading r$s atiptop only is found in 
B and adopted from that great authority by Westcott and Hort. 

Icrri with B and several versions: moreover AKP have ftrrcu, pro- 
bably by itacism for tore: 4<rrtv is read in L and is supported by the 
Old Latin and Vulgate {vapor est). 
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Ch. IV. 1 — 12. The Struggle against the Desires of the Flesh 

WHICH ARE THE CAUSE OF EVIL CONTENTION. 

1. ir60€v irlXcpot koI «60cv |uCx ai ** ty* v » ^ e transition to this 
paragraph is immediately suggested by clfrfrrjy (iii. 18). Bat the 
thought follows naturally on the whole preceding section, especially on 
the clause, el Si ^Xo* wucpbrtxcre, k.t,\, (iii. 14). 

irtfXcuoi...|&dx a H bella et litet % Yaunde pugnae et unde rixae in vobis, 
O.L. Both these expressions appear to refer to private contention 
rather than to international wars. The conjunction occurs in Homer: 
del ydp rot I/hj re <pi\-rj w6\e/iol re ftdx<u re ('frays and feuds/ Purves) 
II. l 177. So also ToXe/dfap ifie fudx*<rO<u, 27. 111. 435, where the 
scholiast notes: fidxcrcu, lUv rts koX \Ayois...T6\efi€tv 5i \6yoit 06 
X^yercu. There is no etymological objection to this sense of private 
quarrel, the root rcX. meaning to strike, hence rXifavw, tAoj, 
tXijvLov. 

Beyschlag distinguishes: "toXc/aos der chronische Unfrieden, /xdxv 
der acute." 

4k denotes the remoter and ultimate source, dire* the nearer and 
immediate source — quarrels and contentions may be traced back to 
pleasures as their ultimate cause. 

rmv <rrparcvo|&€vi*v, that are campaigning in your members. ijSopal 
are like soldiers on the march ; each man wishes his own ijdoval — here 
equivalent to iri0v/dcu — to gain the victory; hence the 'frays and 
feuds.* For ffTparetieadcu comp. Luke iii. 14; 1 Cor. ix. 7; 1 Pet ii. 11: 
in this last passage the aaptcucal iiridvuicu are described as an external 
force at war with the soul : tQv <rapKucQ>v iiridv/uQy aXrures arparetiovTiu 
*ar& riji fyxfis. Comp. Plat. Phaedo p. 66 0, *ai ydp toXI/uoi/s tccd 
(rrdaea icai /«tx aJ oddh AXko rapexet y to <ru>fia real al ro&rov hndvfdou. 
Cio. de Fin. 1. 13 Ex oupiditatibus odia, discidia, discordiae, se- 
ditiones, beUa nascuntur. 

. ijSor^ in N.T. always in a bad sense as a danger to the spiritual life, 
Luke viii. 14; Tit. iii. 3 ; 2 Pet. ii. 13. 

2 and 3. These two verses are among the examples of poetical 
form in this epistle : frjKodrc is an advance on iinOviutre as 06 duvcurde 
iriTvxetv is an advance on ofa exere. 

2. 4in6v|U6Ti, koI ovk tyne. The zealot's aims are disappointed; 
his means, murder, perverted zeal, quarrels and contentions, lead to 
nothing. With ofa *xere the argument is resumed and expanded by 
an explanation. Mere desire (iinOvfrta) without prayer achieves no- 
thing. There is a kind of asking (o/retre) which is not true prayer 
because its object is perverted. For effectiveness of prayer the desire 
must be rightly directed, otherwise granted prayer will be no blessing. 
There is such a thing as "to know the anguish of the granted prayer/' 

<fx>v€v€Tc koI InXovTf, equivalent to a single term. The jfi\ot 
involved the <f>6vos. 

3. afrrcfrc...alrtf04f. The active and middle seem to be used 
indiscriminately as in the case of some other verbs, as dxo&w and 

d2 
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&kovo(jlcu, Ideiv and IteaOai, <p\tyeiv and <p\4y€<r0ai. Clyde, § 31 cL 
Comp. also Lake xv. 6 and 9, <rvyKa\€t...avyKa\€tTcu y ADE al. pin.: 
the cause of this being that the older form in -fiai has never been 
quite displaced by the newer form in -w. This is the more to be 
expected in a verb of petition which necessarily implies the force of a 
middle, viz. that the action is done in some way for or towards oneself, 
or in one's own interest. Monro, p. 8 ; Jelf , § 368. 

alreiTc however may be preferred on account of Xanpavere, and the 
two middles alreurOai and alreurOe connect the clauses in which they 
are used. 

As Trench points out, adreiv (Lat. petere) in N.T. always retains 
its proper sense of begging from a superior. Thus our Lord never 
uses aireTv or alTeivdcu of Himself in respect of what He seeks on 
behalf of His disciples from God. The word employed is always 
ipwrav (Lat. rogare), an asking, that is, upon equal terms. John xiv. 
16, xvi. 26, xvii. 9, 15, 20. See Trench, N.T. Syn. sub voc. 

4v ^Sovats. Not upon bat in your pleasures. 

4. i&oixoXCScs, for the omission of jxoixol kcU see crit. notes. The 
address is still to men. But the feminine form and the abruptness of 
the appeal indicate scorn and indignation. Comp. the Homeric ex- 
pression: 'AxaCtdes ofa^f *Axaiot f It. n. 235, and Virgil's "0 vere 
Phrygiae neque enim Phryges," Aen. ix. 617. The feminine fxoixa- 
\ldes is accounted for partly because the image present to St James' 
mind is that which is most frequent in the O.T., the wife's unfaithful- 
ness to her husband, partly because the lapse into pleasure even 
though accompanied by crimes of violence is essentially effeminate. 
It is for this association of sins that the prophet Amos rebukes the 
women of Israel — "the Mne of Bashan," dafi&Xeis rijs BaaavlriSos, Amos 
iv. 1 f. Juvenal too has noted the same moral fact, softness and cruelty 
go together : Juv. Sat. vi. 219 ff., Pone crucem servo, <ftc. Teschen- 
dorf ad loc. illustrates this use of the feminine form by the word 
roTayuryldes employed by Aristotle and Plutarch in the sense of 
lkt\vvrcl % informers, who were probably men not women. 

otSaTC, note the late form here and comp. fare, i. 19. 

r\ 4"X£a toO koo-j&ov <x®P a T °^ 0«>v ^riv. Comp. Matt. vi. 24 otdels 
dtivarai dvffl Kvptois 5ov\e6€iv...od dtivavOe 0e(p dovXeveLv kclI puyuayf, 
Matt. xii. 30 6 ptii <av fier 4/xov jcar tfJLov i<rriv t koI 6 p)) <rway<av fter' 
ifxov fficopirltei, Bom. viii. 7 rb <ppbvt)fxa. rrp (rapicds fydpa els 0eiv...ol 5i 
iv aaptd ovres 0c<p dptacu oi bvvavTou. 

6s tov o-Sv pov\i)0q k.t.X. Even the very wish for the world's friend- 
ship constitutes enmity with God. It is a thought essentially akin to 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount : see especially Matt. v. 22, 28. 

5. ^ 7po<H Xly*. ^ e c i* at i° n which follows is from an unknown 
source, but the form in which it is made gives the words an authority 
equal to that of the O.T. Comp. John ii. 22 iirUrT€v<ray r% ypatfi, 
vii. 38 Ka0dt etirev ij ypcutf, Bom. iv. 3 rl yap $ ypafa X^yei; and so 
frequently. Besch (Agrapha, log. 64, p. 266) supposes that this 
passage i« strictly parallel to Gal. v. 17 ^ yap vatf in0ufi€t Kara toO 
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irvetifjMTos , t6 te trvevfxa icard rrjs aapicds. He accounts for the variation 
by supposing a common Hebrew original with a variation of reading 
in the copies from which St Paul and St James respectively quoted. 
Or perhaps the variation is in the rendering of the same Hebrew 
or Aramaic original. It may be that Tpbs <f>06pov is an intended 
change of expression from /card <ra/>#c6s. For <f>66vos is precisely 
that element of <r&p£, that work of the flesh, which would be excited 
by disappointed desire. (See the enumeration Gal. v. 19 — 21.) It is 
the feeling excited in a man of perverted mind on seeing another 
obtain the good thing sought by himself. <p66pos sums up the bad 
side of £t)\os with which it is associated in Plat. Phileb. p. 47 e, 
and 50 b, and elsewhere. wpbs is very usual in this sense of 
hostility: irpbs TpQas judxcolcu, II, xvii. 471 : iyfrero -yorfywryubs 
tQv 'WCKrpurT&v Tpbs roifs 'Eftpalovs, Acts vi. 1 : irpdy/xa $x<ay Tpbs 
rbv Zrepov, 1 Cor. vi. 1 : rj t&Xq Tpbs at/xa teal o-dp/ca, Eph. vi. 12, 
and frequently. 

S Kar<pKurcv t which (God) placed, caused to dwell, or, iear<pKi)o'cv, 
Which dwel\;. Gomp. iffxeh be ovk fork iv <raptci d\Aa lv Tved/ian, 
dwep xpevfxa Oeov olice? to> tya*, Bom. viii. 9: oOk otdare 8tl vabs Seov 
cork kcU t6 TveOfia rod Beov ev vpxv oUu; 1 Cor. ill. 16. 

tiruroOct, earnestly longs, answering to imdvfiei in Gal. v. 17, if 
Beech's theory be correct. M has an intensive force, implying 
direction and so earnestness of aim. 

If this view be taken the sense would be : Doth scripture say in 
vain : Earnestly doth the Spirit which God caused to dwell within us 
long against envy? envy being the predominant note of the friend- 
ship with the world which is enmity against God. 

Other interpretations are however given to this difficult passage. 
vpbs <p66vov is connected with iirnroSei which (a) stands absolutely 
'yearns even unto jealous envy/ or (b) has for its object wpev/ia 6 
KaT(fKi<T€v h lifur, 'yearneth for the spirit which' Ac. or (c) governs 
rj/ias understood, 'yearneth for us.' 

This adverbial use of wpbs <f>06vov (though no other examples are' 
given) can be justified by such expressions as irpbs 6pyr}v y irpbs ftiav, 
Tpbs x&P* &c -> an< * perhaps all these interpretations give a more 
natural meaning to tiwrodei. The connexion would then be a 
strengthening of the thought of the preceding words. To friendship 
with the world is opposed God's jealous love for us, which can bear no 
rival. 

Whatever interpretation be given it must be borne in mind (1) that 
the passage is a quotation and therefore (a) it would suggest to 
St James' readers more than it states; (b) it is intended to recall 
teaching, and therefore would not appear so abrupt as it does to 
modern readers. (2) It has direct reference to the immediately 
preceding words which express an antagonism between friendship 
with the world and friendship with God, and more expressly between 
a human wish (fiotX-nvis) for friendship with the world and friendship 
with God. This statement is strengthened by an appeal to scripture 
which asserts (a) an inner struggle of the divine Spirit against envy 
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and jealousy which are especially characteristic of the £tX£a rod 
Kdcfxovy or (() according to the second interpretation, the jealous 
longing for ns on the part of the Spirit which God Himself caused to 
dwell within ns. 

As regards punctuation it is best perhaps to place the interrogative 
point at \4ycc, or at any rate to regard the quotation itself as a 
categorical statement. 

6. |MCtova8i8ffi«»o-iirx4Hi'- But (God) glreth greater grace. These 
words are also obscure. Either (a) a larger favour, even than the 
indwelling Spirit, for He contends against the proud, who represent 
the <pi\la rod xda/iov, and gives grace to the humble who have re- 
nounced that friendship, (b) or more grace than the world gives, 
(c) or more than is lost through hostility to the world. 

Sic Xfyct, because of which fact the Spirit of God saith. The 
quotation which follows is verbatim from Prov. iii. 34, except that 
6 0e6s replaces xfotos of the LXX. : see 1 Pet. v. 5, where the same quota- 
tion is made. It is interesting to comp. Luke i. 51, 52 diearipxiaer 
inrep7}<pd*ovi Ikawola xap&las abruv . . .koX (fyuxrcy rareurotfs. Note the 
occurrence of the leading words, {nrcpr}4>dvovs and rairetwots. The 
thought is the same. It is one that entered into that atmosphere of 
religious life in which the Holy Family lived and which St James 
shared. 

dvTvrdVo-trtu, ranges himself against, comp. dmr<££<yicu rreiw 
ire, Eur. Phoen. 622 : ddpoa ia&p ovdapov r§ tvr&pei arrcr&tavTO, Thuo. 
iv. 55. It is a word which suggests the image of the Christian warfare 
so frequent with St Paul. Comp. the formula used in renunciation 
at Baptism avrrdaaofial <rot Xptarc dTordtrvofial aot Zarapa (Bingham's 
Antiq., Vol. rv. xi. vii. § 2), and Acts xiii. 48 6Vot rpav TtrayfUroi cli 
£<jrt)¥ aluriov. 

7. fa ror rfy yrc o£v t» fc&. Therefore, in this warfare, take Good's 
side, place yourself under Him as Captain. Polyb. uses ol inroTarr6~ 
pevoi or inrorerayfUrot for ' subjects.' 

The passage which follows is another example of regularly con- 
structed Hebrew poetry. 

vworeVyiF*' aVrCtrnrrt *.r.\. The aorist imperative denotes in- 
stantaneous, not continued action, and is therefore used in urgent 
entreaty or command ; comp. the eager request, aGxrov, diroW^fxcda, 
Matt. viii. 25, and the aorists in the Lord's Prayer. 

T<j> Staf!«Xq». 5idpo\os is strictly a rendering of the Hebrew word 
)tp^» of which Daravaf is a transliteration, and means literally *an 
adversary,' from diapdWeiv and ipSiaP&Wew, to meet, oppose: comp. 
Numb. xxii. 22 apiary 6 &yyc\os rod deov SiafiaXeiP al, tpSiapdXkew 
airrov, and Numb. xxii. 32 tyu ilfi\6ov els 5iapo\ifr> <row, also Zech. iii. 
1 Kal 6 tidpoXos eUmJKci 4k devour avrov rod avruceurOai a&T$ t where see 
the Hebr. text. To this original meaning of the word the classical 
force of diafi&Xkew and its derivatives added the ideas of (a) deceiving, 
(b) calumniating, (c) accusing. In Bev. xx. 2 we find both the Greek 
and Hebrew forms — 6s i<m* StdfioXos Kal Hararas — a proof that the 
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meanings of the two words, synonymous at first, had already been 
severed, and one among many instances of the influence of translation 
on religious ideas. 

Gomp. Eph. iv. 27 /njdi More rhirov r<$ &a/36Xy, and vi. 11 *p6s rb 
dvvcurdcu iffids <rrijr<u wpbs rA$ fiedodias rod &a/?6Xoi/, 1 Pet. v. 8 4 
dvrLSucos vfjuop 5tdpo\ot . . .$ dvTlffnjTe arepcol rjj Tricrrei. 

8. Kafapfa&rt xfy** k*t.\. Comp. Ps. xxiv. 4 dOGhs x € P*l k*1 
KaOapbs r% icapdla jc.t.X. and 1 Pet. i. 22 t&$ \f/vxas v/xwv ijyviK&res h ry 
inraKoy ttjs dXrjdetat, 

duaprt»\o£. . .Styrvvot. Those addressed in this paragraph are either 
worldly men outside the Christian brotherhood, or else those of the 
brethren who had become worldly. Laughter and joy are now charac- 
teristic of them. 

9. its KaTif^ctav, 'to heaviness,' R.V., or dejection. jtan}0«a, de- 
fined to be a mixture of shame and grief, lit. with downcast eye, 
perhaps from kclt& and <f>dot, but deriv. uncertain. This is the natural 
expression of the painfulness of shame: " There is no outrage," says 
Hawthorne, " more flagrant than to forbid the culprit to hide his face 
for shame, as it was the essence of this punishment (the pillory) to 
do." It is a Homeric word: Sv^/ievicip pir x^M* Karqfcbiv tit aoi 
aim}, II. in. 51, also Thuc. vn. 75 ican^eta 64 ris tya jcai KardfM€fx\pit 
<r<pdy afrrwp iroXMj %*, Plut. Aemil. p. 267 A Kwrfi^teia Si rb arparbirfdov 
KaTeixar. For the thought comp. Prov. xiv. 13 reXevrcua Si x a f& (^L 
Xapas) tls wivOos ipxerai, and Jer. xvi. 9 icaraXtfw iic rod rovov roirov 
(fxovijv xapas teal ^wvijv ev^parvviji. 

10. rcMrctvcSOirrf, passive form with middle sense. See Monro, 
Horn. Grammar, § 44, where it is shewn that aorists in -r\v and -Bt)v 
had originally an intransitive sense of which the passive sense was a 
growth or adaptation. Gomp. tx&PV v * idwtoBip, aweicpldriK 

11. pi) KaraXaXftrc dXXi^Xwv. The argument reverts to the main 
subject. It is a last thought on the evils of the tongue. It is a 
warning against evil speaking and slandering. The mention of the 
law however points to a particular kind of evil-speaking. This law is, 
according to Beyschlag and others, the law of love, the vofios pcunXucbs 
mentioned above ch. ii. 8. But then the question arises how does a 
man speaking against his brother speak against the law, or judge the 
law? Certainly if he is guilty of slander he transgresses the law. 
But how does he become a voho04tq$ and a Kplrrft ? It is said indeed 
that in slandering a brother a man's conduct becomes a practical 
criticism and condemnation of the law of love. He enacts as it were 
a law opposed to the law of love; whereas his duty is simply to obey 
the law of love and to abstain from evil-speaking and slander. This 
explanation however is not wholly satisfactory. 

But if the law be understood of the Mosaic law a more natural 
explanation suggests itself. It is probable that the question of the 
observance of the Mosaic law had already been mooted in the brother- 
hood. The earliest rule in the primitive Ghurch was observance of 
the law as St James himself and even St Paul observed it. But some 
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Jewish Christians had from the first foreseen the transitory character 
of the law. And among these some, we may imagine, inspired by the 
thought of Christian liberty, would press their views with needless 
zeal, speaking against their brethren whose conscience led them to 
observe the law. These would be rightly regarded as judging the law; 
just as one who censures a statesman censures his policy. 

To such as these St James now addresses himself. He is not as yet 
prepared for this great revolution. If the law is to be changed, it is 
for the one only Lawgiver and Judge to change it. It is not for the 
individual Christian to anticipate the change which time would bring. 

12. vo|&oOfrt)S. &t. \ey. in N.T., quite classical and used in a 
special sense at Athens. For the verb comp. Ps. xxvii. 11 vofiodtrwop 
jue, Ktjpi€j br rjj 66$ <rov. 

6 Swrf|Mvos <r«Mrcu Kal diroX^rcu. See Matt. x. 28 rhv bwdficvov teal 
yffvxhv kcU (Tw/ta diroXtaai iv yefrrg. 

ov SI t(s € t, 6 koCvmv tov itXtjo-Cov ; St James' teaching here, as so 
frequently, is based on the Sermon on the Mount. See Matt. vii. 1 ^ 
Kpivere tva fj.ij Kplffrp-e. 

13 — 17. The Temptations of Wealth. 

The address is still probably to the brethren, some of whom engaged 
in business have not learnt to recognise God's law and His will in 
commercial projects and plans. Comp. Ecclus. xxvi. 29 fi6\is i^eXeircu 
t/xiropos dirb irXrjfifieXelas, Kcd oil SiKOiutOrffferai KainjXos drb dfutprlas. 

13. &y* vvv ol Xfyovrcs. dye like <ptpe, t$i, l5ot and in Modern 
Greek as for a<pes, is used with singular and plural subject alike, often 
to strengthen the imperative : d\X' dye 5j riva fidrrw ipelo/xep, Horn. 
II I. 62 : dXV Wt, raOra 5 1 SiriaSep dp€<r<r6fic6\ II. rv. 362. Monro, 
Horn. Oram. § 327. See also Goodwin § 84. Age is used in the same 
way in Latin : age nunc, comparate, Cic. pro Mil 21 : ergo age, care 
pater, cervici imponere nostrae, Virg. Aen. n. 707. 

The picture of commercial activity which follows illustrates " the 
Semite's born instinct for trading " (G. A. Smith, Isaiah i. 289). " The 
Semite was always a trader " (Budge, Babylonian Life and History, 
p. 150). But though the carrying trade of the ancient world was in 
the hands of the Semite race, the Jew did not at first take to trading. 
The spirit of commercial enterprise flourished for a time under Phoe- 
nician influence in the reign of Solomon. But the attempt to revive 
it in the joint reigns of Jehoshaphat and Ahaziah ended disastrously 
(2 Chron. xx. 37). The Hebrew genius for trade was first developed 
during the Captivity. Becent discoveries in the neighbourhood of 
Babylon have brought to light documents which testify to very ex- 
tensive commercial transactions in which the Hebrew settlers in 
Babylonia would probably take part. Indeed the name of Egibi, the 
title of a leading firm in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, has been 
identified with the name of Jacob. But this conclusion " is not certain 
at present," Budge, Babylonian Life and History, p. 117. In the 
gospels banking and trade transactions are referred to in the parables 
of the talents, of the minae, and of the merchant seeking goodly 
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pearls. The case of the son who took his portion and went off to seek 
his fortune in a far country was probably a not unusual incident in 
Jewish life. In Bey. xviii. 10 — 14 there is a striking description of 
the trade of Babylon. In early days trade was provided for: "Thou 
shalt lend unto many nations and shalt not borrow/' Deut. xxviii. 12. 
"They strike hands with the children of strangers" (make contracts 
with the sons of aliens, Cheyne), Is. ii. 6, alluding to commercial 
activity in the reigns of Jotham and Uzziah. The prophets were 
opposed to foreign trade: "He is a trafficker... he loveth to oppress/' 
Hos. xii. 1, 7, 8. In Ezek. xvi. 26 trade is called harlotry from its 
venal and merely mercenary spirit See Nahum iii. 4 f., Is. xxiii. 17, 
and Is. lvii. 17, "For the iniquity of his covetousness I smote him." 

The language which the Jew spoke, Aramaic, was the language of 
trade, and the number of scattered Jewish settlements in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the world greatly favoured commercial intercourse. 
" There is abundant evidence in the Mishnah that the Jews travelled 
far by sea and land." Media, Italy, Spain, Alexandria, Naharden and 
Greece are mentioned as countries which they visited. ^Regulations 
are given in the Mishnah for use on board ship and on journeys. In 
the Mishnah also trades are mentioned in which the Jews engaged, 
among them traffic in silk, satin, vases of gold and other metals, 
mirrors, &c, and even in slaves. There are a few restrictions — fir 
cones, figs, incense, myrtles, sacred to Venus, and other things could 
not be sold because connected with idolatrous rites. See Art. by 
Major Conder, Palestine Expl. F. Statement, Jan. 1894. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the trading instinct is still eminently character- 
istic of the race, and the jealousy to which it gives rise is at the root 
of the Juden-hetze of the present day. 

tijvSc njv v6\tv, this city, of which the speaker is then thinking. 
See Green, Gram. p. 125, and Winer p. 201 n. 3. 

iroirjo-ofKV. Oomp.^ Acts xviii. 23 voi-fpat xpbvov riva, 2 Cor. xi. 25 
ri/Xftfipe/w kv r<fi pvdf irero^/ca. So also Acts xv. 33, xx. 3. So also 
facere in Latin: Apameae quinque dies morati...Ionii decern fecimus, 
Gic. ad Atticum v. 20, and Hebr. n'^, see Eccl. vi. 12. 

4|&iropcu<r6|u0a. i/xiropctievdcu is first used of travel simply: &vtjv 
hrl yalav l/tiro/Kifoercu, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 456; of soldiers marching: 
Polybius, see Schweigh. Lex. Polyb. sub voc. ; then very commonly with 
the added notion of travelling for business, like the Hebr. "HID , here 
only in that sense in N.T. Then from the frequency of tricks and 
deception in trade, to cheat, deceive : Kod ir wXeove^La TrXaaroTs \6yois 
ft/ms iincopcfoovrai, 2 Pet. ii. 3. Comp. iroWd riva irpds rafrnp tjjp 
VTcbdeaw ifnropeCwv ko\ fxedodevo/xevos, Polyb. xxxvin. 4. 10. 

iccpSijo-opcv. For this rare form of the future see references in 
Veitch, sxib voc. 

14. otrivcs ovk fir(o^nurOc r6 ttJs altpiov jc.r.X. For reading see 
crit. notes. Qui ignoratis quid sit in crastinum; quae enim est vita 
vestra ? Vapor est ad modicum parens Ac. V., Whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. What is your life?— B.V., translating 
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the reading adopted by Westoott and Hort, * ye know not on the mor- 
row what your fife shall be.' 

arj&ls yap for*. Ps. cii. 3 4££\itom uxrel Kairvdt al ijfitpcu fiov. 

irpto 6\Cyw ^aivofUyi). Comp. the story of Paulinas and the Pagan 
priest Ooifi at the court of Edwin, King of Deira, e. 626, unus passerum 
domum citissime pervolaverit, qui cum per unum ostium ingrediens, 
mox per aliud exierit. Ita haeo vita hominum ad modicum apparet; 
quid autem sequatur, quidve processerit, prorsus ignoramus, Bede, H. 
E. n. 13. See also Bright, Early English Church History, p. 116, 
and Wordsworth's Eccl. Sonnets, No. 16. 

16. vw 81, but now, as it is. 

4v rots etXatovfCeus vp»v, in your boastful or presumptuous talk, or 
your false pretensions. d\af. from dXafdv lit. a wanderer, then of a 
boastful pretender. Aristotle defines the dXafwr as 6 fielfa rGn> inrap- 
xtrrtav Trpoeiroiotfxevot, Eth. N. rv. vii. 10 ('a man who pretends to have 
greater things than he possesses '), adding according to the probable 
reading el $' tvexd nvot 6 fxkv 5o£i)s rj rifirfs o& May if/akrbs 6 dXd|*a>r, 6 di 
apyvplov rj 6<ra els apybpiov aurxnuovtoTtpos. It is probably with this last 
reference in the word that the Apostle uses it. aXaforelats would thus 
signify the deception used to increase the value of goods — the tricks of 
trade. 

Perhaps however tv oKaforelcus is simply the presumptuous talk 
which forms plans and projects without reference to God's will. 

17. clSoVi ovv koXov voutv, if a man knows how to do what is right 
and honest and does it not, to him such a course is sin. 



CHAPTER V. 

9. KpdHyrc with all the chief mss. KaraKpidTjTe has very slight sup- 
port. 

11. WoucCvavras KBP, Old Latin and Vulgate, vroptvorras EL 
and several versions— the distinction is important, see below. 

16. rds d|L<&pT£as with KABP, several cursives, Fathers and 
versions apparently; Old Latin and Vulgate have peccata. ra -wapa- 
TTibfrnra KL and some of the Fathers. 



1—6. The thought of trade suggests the thought of wealth, as 
in Bev. xviii. 15 ol ifiwopot ro&naw irXovrfiffcwTcs dir' adrift. 

The rich men who are here addressed are outside « the brotherhood. 1 
This appears clearly both from the character of the address and from 
the acts ascribed to them, and also from the absence of appeal to any 
Christian principle, and from the marked contrast to the paragraph 
which follows, in which 'the brotherhood' is again addressed. 

The prosperity of the wicked is the insoluble problem of the O.T. 
Two answers are suggested here :— (a) the perishable character of that 
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on which their prosperity rests; (b) the future retribution. Comp. 
Zeph. i. 12, 14, 18; Jobxx., especially w. 18, 19; Ps. xii. 6; Prov. xiv. 
31; Eccl. v. 8; Ezek. xviii. 18; Amos iv. 1, 2. 

The picture of the rich oppressor and the persecuted poor is con- 
ceived in the spirit of Hebrew prophecy, and it is true to the religious 
life of the Holy Family. See Luke i 53 TcaviavTat hhrXr^ev dyaSwv, 
kcU tKovtovvtcls 4£air4<rT€i\c tcepofo. It has been in all ages the temptation 
of irresponsible wealth to oppress and persecute. It was among the 
evil signs of the times in the pre-exile period, Mic. ii 2, Amos iii. 
10, 11, 15, and again broke out after the return, Neh. v. 1 — 13. 
Possibly this keen and cruel trade spirit was an immediate result of 
Babylonian influence. In the Chaldean tablets the * cry' of the poor 
against the oppressor is frequently expressed. The slave trade, per- 
haps the most extensive business in the ancient world, directly tended 
to heartlessnes8 and oppression; and lending money on usury for 
agricultural purposes was another process tending to the same result : 
Ezek. xviii. 8, 17, xxii. 12; Is. iii. 14, 15. 

1. dtyc. See above, iv. 13. 

AXoXvIovtcs k.tX Comp. Luke vi. 24, 25, a passage closely related 
to this. Comp. Is. xiii. 6 dXoXO^ere' £yyi>s >&p rfiUpa tcvpLov, where there 
is the same connexion as here with the day of judgment. 

Tats hrcpxpptvais, which are now coming upon you in succession 

2. o-<oT|W€v...Yfyov€v...KaTfomu. The tense implies that the case 
indicated by raXcuTuplats is already present. The tarnishing of the 
gold and silver is an accomplished fact. The words bring out the 
thought that the wealth wrung from the poor by injustice and cruelty 
is of no service to the rich man himself : • putrescit in area.' 

6 vXovros, corresponding in poetical parallelism to rd tyidria, wealth 
in Oriental countries consisting largely of garments : comp. Acts xx. 
33 dpyvptov rj xpwlov rj Ifutrw/xov ovhevbs Ireltfftipra. 

o-irrof3p«rra here only in N.T. Comp. Job xiii. 28 uxnrep Ip&riov 
cTjrdpperrey. The word is not elsewhere found. For the thought see 
Matt. vi. 19, 20 fxij Oriffavpl^ere itfu* Oipavpoin iwl tt)s yfjs, 6tov aty teal 
ppwrit tyorlfet, k.t.X. and comp. Hor. Sat. n. 3. 119 cui stragula 
vestis J blattarum ac tinearum epulae putrescat in area. The word is 
formed like actaXqicdpfHirros, Acts xii. 23. 

3. 6 \p\xro9 vjuSv ical 6 £fryvpos KarUtrw.. Arrian, Epict. iv. 
6, ws dtrXdpia hnKelfxeva Kartwrau The precious metals, gold and 
silver, are not, strictly speaking, subject to rust, but to tarnish or 
oxidisation, which does not destroy the metal : rod xpolrp KoBtirepOe 
fi4Xas oi>x awrerat lbs \ ovtf e&pws, alel 8 y &v$os tx €l kcl0&J>6i'i Theogn. 
451. 8tl Atdf ircus 6 xP V(roi ' iceivov oi <rr)s o&8& Kit ffrfirrei, Sappho, 
fr. 142, Wharton. The poetical image therefore must not be pressed 
with prosaic precision. 

6 Ids, first, poison, connected with Lat. virus, from a root meaning 
to work, — comp. * works like poison in the blood' — then rust, 
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especially on iron and brass : vltiypov yovv koL xaX*A? *«* tAi rotouro- 
Tpbwovf ofarlat eOpois &r i^avt^ofUvat, i£ iavrQv fxiv 6rav ipirviitiovs vwHf 
fiaros rpbxov lbs iwidpafi&v Stcupdyot, Phil, de Mundo, p. 610. 30. 

els |fcoprfyiov tyiv I<ttou, for a witness against you. Comp. Matt, 
xxiii. 31 fULprvp(iT€ iavroTs. The rust or tarnish of the hoarded gold 
and silver is a symbol and witness of the destruction coming upon 
yon. Comp. Book of Enoch li., 'in those days men shall not be 
saved by gold and by silver.' 

$dytrw. } eateth or will eat : comp. Ecolesiastions xxxvi. 18 top ppujxa 
f&yercu icotkla. It is a Hellenistic form not found in the classics. It 
is used both of future and present time, and is of interest as support- 
ing the theory of an original identity of the present and future forms. 
Comp. tSoncu, Tlopai, and see Clyde § 33 and Lob. Phryn. 327 and 348. 

tcIs <rdpicas, pi. Comp. 2 Kings ix. 36 KaraQdyovrcu ol kOvcs rdt 
ff&picas ttjs 'lefdpcX. 

4s wvp t with f&yercu, R.V.; with idrpavpliraTc, Westcott and Hort. 
The connexion with iS^aavplaarc is supported by two passages in the 
O.T. (LXX.) Prov. xvi. 27 ivl 5i t&v iavrov xciAlw Orpavplfa wvp. 
In the Hebr., however, there is no word corresponding to Orjaavpl^ei, 
and there may be a confusion between the Hebrew words "I? V , * to heap 
up' (elsewhere used to translate $ri<ravpl{cip) and 2^y , 'to be scorched.' 
The rendering of the Hebr. text is: 'and in his lips there is a scorch- 
ing fire.' The other passage is Micah vi. 10 /J) vvp ical ohcos dv6fiov 
Orjaavplfov OrjaavpoOs dvo/xovs koI fierd tip pews ddiKias ; in this passage 
irvp is not represented in the Hebrew. Its insertion is due to the 
similarity of B*$ (Uh), 'there is/ and Bfc (esh), 'fire.' The juxta- 
position of the two words in the Greek text, especially in the first 
passage quoted, however, may have suggested the expression in St 
James. On the other hand it is more natural to take us wvp with the 
words which precede rather than those which follow, and this is the 
view of most commentators. 

tv larvrfrais ^pcus, in last days, days of crisis ; the absence of 
the article marks tne general character of the expression, which does 
not necessarily mean the end of the world. Comp. Gen. xlix. 1 H 
dwavT^i<T€i vpxv in' 4<tx&tu>v t&v ijfiepwv. Prov. xxxi. 25 ev$pdv67} 
iv iffxdrcus ijfiipcus, 'she laugheth at the time to come' R.V., Is. ii. 2 
tffrai iv rait iffxarcut iffiipait i/jupavtt rb Spas Kvplov, Micah iv. 1 
(where the Hebrew is the same as in the last passage) koX iarai iw* 
iffx&rwv rQv i)p.€pu)v i/upavh rb Spot Kvpiov, 2 Tim. iii. 1 iv &xarcus 
•fjfUpMs ivo-rfaovrai Ktupol xaXcro£. Bishop Westcott on 1 St John ii. 18 
itrxd-rq wpa forty, points out that in all these passages the expression 
points to a time of crisis in the distant future, in Gen. xlix. 1 to the 
entrance into Canaan, in Is. ii. 2, Mic. iv. 1 to the restoration of 
Israel. In St John the use of the article, iv r J i<rx<irri y/xipq., gives a 
definite meaning, as xi. 24 otSa 6rt avaar'^rerai iv ry avaardcei iv r% 
icrxary ijpuipa. See also in the same gospel chs. vi. 39, 40, 44, 64, 
vii. 37, xii. 48. But there is a sense in which each age is a 'last 
day' or hour, and in each there are 'last days' to come. 
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4. l8ov: here as frequently in N.T. a vivid transitional particle^ 
The Jews were agriculturists long before they were traders. It would 
be a natural step, as they grew in wealth, to acquire land in the 
countries of the Dispersion. It is probable that the land which 
Barnabas sold was in Cyprus. 

6 (iur6os t»v tpyaruv. Comp. Luke x. 7 &£tos 6 ipyarqt rod puaOoO 
ain-oOy and Levit. xix. 13, where the rule is given : ov uij koi/jli)$J)<t€toi 
6 puadbs rod fjuffdurrov irapa aol 2o>s irptal. More fully Deut. xxiv. 14, 15 
oitK &7ra5ucr)<jeis puaObv irivifros Kal ivdeovs 4k tuv dde\<p&p aov rj iic rw 
TpoaijkOrtav r(a» tv rah iroXeal aov avdrj/xepdv airodibaeis rbv pxaQbv avrov ' 
oIk iiridtiaerai 6 17X10$ hr afof, 6Vi irkvt\s iarl Kal h avr<p tx €l r V cXir&a, 
Kal KarapofaeTai Kara aov irpbs Ktipiov. St James' words enforce this 
passage from the law, and by a truly poetical touch transfer the cry 
for justice' from the labourer to the wages unjustly withheld. Like 
the rust on the hoarded metal, the wage kept back by fraud cries for 
vengeance. For this poetical figure comp. Habak. ii. 11, Luke xix. 
40 ; and for prophetic denunciation of the same violation of the law 
see Jer. xxii. 13 irapa t$ ir\ri<riov atirov ipyarai dupea?, Kal rbv puaObv 
airrov ov fid) dirobtoaei aflry and Micah iii. 10. 

t»v d|ino-avro)v. dfwLv here only in N. T. for the more usual Oepifav. 
It is used in the classics in poetry and late prose of (a) reaping, 
Tjfjuov 61-clas ipe/raMas h xcpalv tyovres H- xyiii. 551, and in middle of 
(6) gathering, raXdpoiaiv dpuiaduevos (yd\a) Od. ix. 247. Curtius 
regards (a) as the root-meaning, connecting it with Latin meto, but see 
Lid. and Scott sub voc. The tense marks that the wages were due. 

tcU x^Pft* ^|*»v, fields, farm lands, x"p<* in the singular meaning a 
'farm or estate : ol iv ry x^pa ipydrai, Xen. Hier. x. 5. 

cC^v<rrcfyi)|iivos, still kept back; the perfect part, denotes that the 
act continues in its effects to the time implied. 

<ty* 4|M0v, according to most editors to be taken with d^var^pn\yAvos % 
but even in that case dird would differ from bird, indicating not the 
agent but the source of the injustice, * on your part • or « by your fraud.' 
Comp. Acts ii. 22 aTrodedeiypfrov dirb rod Oeov, where see Page. Luke 
xvii. 25 d-KoboKifxa<rdijva.L dirb rijs yeveas Tatirrjs. In several passages 
the mss. vary between dir6 and vt6, as Mark viii. 31, Luke vi. 18, Acts 
iv. 36, Bom. xiii. 1. In Modern Greek diro is regularly used of the 
agent, and in common speech with the accus., ewrd rbv debv ty€t.vav ra 
rcUra, Corfe, Mod. Grk Gram. p. 142. Another interpretation, how- 
ever, connects d^' vu&v with Kpdfa, the wage cries from you, with 
whom it is placed, oi> u^ KoiuifSriaerai irapa aol (Hebr. lodge with thee), 
Levit. loc. cit. For this construction comp. Gen. iv. 10 4>u»>t) atptaros 
.../3o$...€jc rijs yr) s, Ex. ii. 23 dripy if /3ot) avrwv irpbs rbv Oebv awb tQv 
ipytaif. 

Kpatci, frequently used of the appeal against injustice or of the cry 
for deliverance: Judges iv. 3 Kal hiKpaJ-av ol viol 'lapaijX irpbs Ktpiov, Pa. 
xxi. 5 irpbs ak inttcpaJiav Kal iatadijaav. Comp. also Is. v. 7 tfxeiva rod 
TOirjaai Kpl<JLV erolijae Si dvopdar Kal ov ducatoafoify dXXd Kpavy-qVy 'he 
looked... for righteousness but behold a cry' B.V. In the Hebr. there 
is a play on the contrasted words 'righteousness' and 'a cry.' 
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. Kvpfov SofioiM, here only in N.T.; in LXX. either untranslated as 
here, or rendered by Ktfpios Tarrojcpdrwp, 2 Sam. v. 10, vii. 27, or 
fftfpcos twp twd/iewr, Ps. xxiv. 10, Lord of hosts, either as commanding 
the armies of Israel or as Lord of the heavenly powers. 

clo^XijXvOav. This aoristio termination of the perfect occurs Luke 
ix. 36, John xvii. 6, 7, Acts xvi. 36, and elsewhere in N.T. This 
approach to uniformity in the forms of the aorist and perfect tenses 
is one of the marks of the post-olassieal period. See Simcox, The 
Language of the N.T., p. 35. 

6. irpv^ijowc, ye lived delicately. The force of these aorists 
should be observed; the whole past is reviewed as on a judgment day. 
Tpv<pav t here only in N.T. The strengthened form Kararpvipar is 
beautifully used Ps. xxxvii. 4 Kararpb^rov rov tcvplov, and 11 ir pacts... 
KaraTpvfpefaovaiif iwl irXJjdei elp^vtjs. Comp. also Is. lv. 2 aKaOcari 
fiav kcU <f>dy€<r6€ dya0d\ koX ivrpixpfaet ir dyaSots 1) \pvxh v/xQy, and 
Eur. Ion 1375 xp^" mf yty &* /** &XW* ** dyicd\ais \ /irp-pds rovfrjirai real 
ti TepQOrjvai filov \ drearf/n^* <fn\rdrr}s firjrpds rpixpijs, Plato Legg. 
695 d /ScuriXur)) ical Tpv<pGxja. ircuSda. 

The whole picture may be compared with the parables of Dives and 
Lazarus, Luke xvi. 19 f., and the Bich Fool, Luke xii. 16 f. 

fcrvaroX^rcrc, ye lived a life of wantonness. Comp. 1 Tim. v. 6 
^ & craraKOffa &<ra rl&nprcr, the only other passage where the 
word occurs in N.T. 6s icarcunraraXp iic ireudbs olK&rqs carrot, toxarw te 
65vrTi(Hi<T€Tcu 4<p iavry, Prov. xxix. 21, is a mistranslation of the Hebr. 
"He that delicately bringeth up his servant from a child shall have 
him become a son at the last" B.V. h TXqafwry Apron? kcu £w cvdyylq. 
€<rTaT&\wr aflny (Sodom) koI cd $vyar4pes cu/ri^, Ezek. xvi 49, ol KaBev-' 
8o*T€S hrl jcXtrwr ikefawrhHar ko1 jcarcurvaroXwrref Ari rah <rrptafura2s 
auTurr k.t.X. Amos vi. 4. The word is well explained Clem. Alex, zv., 
Strom, p. 450 foa <rrara\w<Ta toriBvfieZ if yfnrxh $/*&* ofa dpKovfJyrj rots 
drayKcdoit TcpupyafrfAfrr) 6e r^v x^ l MP' 

tOptyart rds icapSCas vjuov. Kaptla (22) is used in a wide sense in 
Hebrew psychology. It is the centre or seat of the vital powers 
generally, here in the lower physical sense of appetite. Comp. Jud. 
xix. 5 <rHipuTop -rip KapSlaw <rov tcXdvpari &prov: Acts xiv. 17 ifxTtirXujy 
Tpoffis koI €v<Pp<hjtjvt}S rds xaptlas {>fiw. 

4v ^|Upq. o^ayijs. See Jer. xii. 3 dyvurov avrobs els ijfUpav <T<payys, 
where the correct rendering of the Hebrew is: "pull them out like 
sheep for the slaughter, and prepare them for the day of slaughter" 
B.V. (The first clause is not represented in the LXX.) The context 
in Jeremiah, a protest against the prosperity of the wicked, has a 
close relation to this passage. St James reminds the evil rich man 
that the day of retribution is at hand. 

6. Ko/rtSucdWrt, ye condemned. Another reference to the courts, 
KfKTrjpiOy ch. ii. 6, which were used as instruments of oppression. 

*tovcWarc t*V Stouov, ye slew the just one. Either (a) some 
special case of martyrdom is referred to, or (b) top dUccuor points to a 
class, the article generalising. See Winer, p. 132 and comp. 2 Cor. 
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xii. 12 rd armcTa rov droartiXov, Matt. xii. 35 dya$6s &»0p«ros...^ic- 
/ftiWet dyaOd, or (c) by rbv bUauov Jesus Christ is intended. Comp. 
Acts iii. 14 vfiMs si rb* dyiov koX SUaioy ^pv^cacOe k.t.X. Of these (a) 
appears to be the preferable interpretation. One actual instance of 
snch cruelty and oppression best explains the vehement and indignant 
protest of the apostle. Such an incident may be explained by the 
motives named in Wisdom of Solomon ii. 10—20 KwrabwaaT^taiuv 
ir^ro Mkcuop . . .epedfxuaufiev rbv Mkcuop Sti 86<rxpy<rTos ijpuv &ri...iraTa- 
duc&ata/icv airrbv, ftrrat yap airrov iiricrKO-rr^ 4k \by<av airrov. The words 
found a striking parallel in the death of James himself : Eus. H. E. 
n. 23 koX FKeyov dXXiJXotj* Aiddvvfxew 'I&xufiov rbv 51kcuw. koX rjp£at>TO 
\iddfrtv aurbv, k.t.X, Plato Rep. 362 a describes the fate of the man 
Sokiop fUr ehrai AbiKos did filov uv Sk dUaios. In the end fJuurTiyuxrercu, 
<rTp€p\fo€T<U...TC\€VT<aV TfdvTO, ICCMrd iraOCav &va(rx&8v\€V$i<r€T€U. 

ovk dvTiTcCo-oYrai vjitv, he resists you not. The non-resistance of 
the innocent righteous is in the spirit of our Lord's words, Matt. v. 
39 fl. £yC) 64 \4yv vpxv /*4) dprurr^you rip irovr)p<p, k.t.X. Comp. also the 
picture of the suffering servant of Jehovah, Is. liii. 7 ff. <fc irpb^arov 
4vi <r<f>ay^v TfX^» *<** &* dpvbt 4vovtIov tou KeLporros &<pwos oflrwj o&k 
arolyei rb <rr6fM. Comp. Book of Enoch, oh. ciii., ( to those who 
hate us have we humbled our neck; but they have shewn no com- 
passion towards us.* If the clause be pointed interrogatively the 
meaning would be either (a) Doth not the Lord (6 ictpios understood) 
oppose you ? or (b) Doth not he oppose you by his testimony at the 
judgment seat of Christ ? 

7. The death of the righteous martyr raises once more the thought 
of fMKpo$vpUa, this time with hopes of the xapovaia. The Book of 
Enoch again has a parallel: 'Wait with patient hope; for formerly 
you have been disgraced with evil and with affliction, but now shall 
you shine like the luminaries of heaven. You shall be seen and the 
gates of heaven shall be opened to you. Your ories have cried for 
judgment and it has appeared to you,' oh. civ. 

otv. Therefore, because this grievous persecution is directed 
against you. 

I «t Ttjt wopowria* rov icvpfov. The recognised expression for the 
advent or presence of Christ. In the gospels the use of irapovaia is 
confined to our Lord's discourse in Matt. xxiv. In St Paul's epistles 
it occurs six times, in 1 and 2 These., and in 1 Cor. xv. 23 (in 1 Cor. 
i. 8 the true reading is fifUpa), it occurs in 2 Pet. three times, namely 
i. 16, iii 4 and 12, and 1 John ii. 28. There is no LXX. authority 
for the word. 

Another Pauline word for the appearing of Christ is 4ri<t>d»€ta t 
2 These, ii. 8, and five times in the Pastoral Epistles. 

The whole expression leaf Tfjs Tap. not only marks the limit— the 
terminus ad quem-^but also suggests a reason for long-suffering. 

4 yfMpyfo The metaphor suggests patience, toil, co-operation 
(kwwvIo, tit Tb etayy&uov, Phil. i. 6), faith, reward. &$ b dporpivv koX 
wpbftKQe airrQ (<r<xpla) koI dvdpeve Tobi Kapwoin atrip, Ecolus. vi. 19. 
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tov riiuov KOfnrov TTjs yns indicates the naturalness of the develop- 
ment till the end comes. The ripening of events, the parable of the 
Fig Tree, Matt. xxi. 19—22, of the Seed growing secretly, the Tares, 
the grain of Mustard Seed, the Hidden Leaven, Mark iv. 26, Matt. xiii. 
24—35, teach the same lesson. 

I «* M&n* For the omission of &y in this construction see Mark 
xiv. 32, Luke xv. 4 iws ctipy aM f xxii. 34 tun rpLt /*€ dra/wi^ eftoat, 
2 These, ii. 7 and Rev. vi. 11, xx. 5. WBen lw is followed by oft or 
6tov the sequence of the subjunctive is frequent. The construction is 
used of an event conceived as possible, but uncertain in regard to the 
time of its occurrence. See Winer, p. 387, Green, p. 166. 

(verb?) wpotpov ical tyiuov. See Dent. xi. 14; Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23; 
Hos. vi. 3. In Hebrew the former rain is lit. ' sprinkling,' fill*, the 
latter lit. 'gathered,' B^pTO, fr° m * ne gathering of the harvest. The 
former rain begins as a rule at the end of October or beginning of 
November, lasting often through January and February. By that 
time the ground is softened and ploughing made possible. The latter 
rains, on which the growth of the crop depends, fall in March and April. 
In 1885 the rainfall in Palestine was Jan. 7*79 in.; Feb. 290 in.; 
March 5*47 in. ; April 6*52 in. ; from May to Nov. less than 1 in. ; 
in Dec. 6-27 in., Pal. Expl. F. Quart. St., April, 1894. The fertility 
of Palestine is wholly dependent on the rainfall. "Its uncertainty 
caused it to be a special subject of prayer. At the present day 
Moslems, Christians and Jews unite in fasts, processions and prayers 
for the ' showers that water the earth/ " Thomson, The Land and the 
Book, p. 91. As contrasted with Egypt, which is 'watered with the 
foot/ Palestine is a land that 'drinketh water of the rain of heaven.' 
Hence 'rain in due season' is the promised reward of faithfulness in 
Israel, Dent. xi. 10—14. 

8. ^ iropowCa tov kvoCov ^yyuecv, a Christian watchword, cited 
in its Aramaic form Ma/)*? did, 1 Cor. xvi. 22, and Phil. iv. 5 rd 
irteuch v/xw yrwrOjrta TcUrw avOp<bxoit % 6 Ktjpios £771$$: where as here 
the Tapovala is a motive for forbearance and fairness of judgment; 
see below. 

9. jmIj arrcv<£{crc, a strengthened expression for /ui) jcaraXaXetre, ch. iv. 
11. Comp. Matt. vii. 1 ^ Kptvere tva. frij Kpidijre : and see Phil. iv. 5. 

Kpmjs /r.r.X. Note the same close connexion between slander 
and the presence of the Judge, ch. iv. 11. For /c/wrj}s in connexion 
with the wapowrla see Acts x. 42; 2 Tim. iv. 8; Heb. xii. 23. For the 
effect of the irapowrla on conduct see Matt. xxiv. 46—51 ; Luke xii. 40. 
With the phrase wpo twv 0yp»v comp. Matt. xxiv. 33 iyyfo tariv M 
etpats, Mark xiii. 29, Bev. iii. 20 tcrnKa M ripr 06par. 

10. KcucowaOfCas, here only in N.T. Comp. infra v. 13 kcucottoBciv, 
'to endure hardship'; and 2 Tim. ii. 3, 9, iv. 5. • 

|uucpo0v|itas, longsuffering, a late Greek word found in Plutarch, 
elsewhere only in LXX. and N.T., 10 times in St Paul's epistles, in 
Heb. vi. 12, and of divine longsuffering, 1 Pet. iii. 20 and 2 Pet. iii. 
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15. Trench defines.it as a "long holding out of the mind before it 
gives room to action or passion — generally passion." The fMKp60vfios 
is ppadfo ds dpyjp. Here it is endurance under persecution, a noble 
self-restraint which refuses to take vengeance, Matt. v. 22 — 24, 39 — 
41. In 1 Maoo. viii. 4 it is used of the Boman patience which con- 
quered the world, KareKparqirap rod t6tov Tcavrbt tj} povXjj atntw teal 
fua.Kpo6vfda. For a description of the divine futicpoOv/da (though the 
word itself does not occur in the passage) Trench refers to Wisdom 
xii. 20, 21. 

ot 4\<£\T|<rar h r<p 6vtf|iaTt KvpCov, added to indicate a parallel 
between the prophets and the suffering Christians to whom St James 
writes, comp. Matt. v. 12. Like the prophets they are on the side of 
God against the world. Comp. Is. 1. 10 xexotfare M r£ 6v6^an 
Kvplov, Jer. xxiii. 25 TrpoiprjTtvovvw M t$ dydparl piov, Ezek. xvi. 14 
£%f)\04p aov 6vofia iv rots tdv€<ri. By 6vopa Kvplov is meant that by which 
the Lord is known, every manifestation of Him, that which formed the 
basis and substance of the prophetic teaching. 

11. -rovt frroficfravTaf, those who endured, indicating special 
instances of endurance; rovs vwo/jifrorras would signify a class, 
generally * those who endure.* 

vwopomfv. See ch. i. 3 and also Trench N. T. Synonyms, Second 
Series. 

to T&os KvpCov, that which in the end Jehovah brought to pass 
for Job : 6 yap avrbs •fiOtXrjaei' real irolrfaev, Job xxiii. 13 ; comp. v. 7 
of the same ch. i£aydyoi 5t els rfaos rd Kplpa 1x0 v. For the genitive 
see Winer, pp. 309, 310. Others render this expression * the end of 
the Lord Jesus/ the result of His sufferings. But such a reference 
would be less appropriate here, and if that meaning had been intended 
the expression would have been more explicit. 

iroXvoTrXayxvos. Here only in N.T., but <nr\a*yxi'a, lit. the larger 
and more important internal organs, especially the heart, is frequently 
used in the sense of pity and compassion: Phil. i. 8 ertrolw van-as 
v/jl&s ew ffirX&yxvots 'Iq<ro0 XptffroO, where see Bp Lightfoot, Luke i. 78 
<nr\kyx va 2Movs t 'a compassionate heart/ Col. iii. 12 <nrX. oUrtppwv, 
Philemon 7 ra airX. r(av dylutp dvaT^Travrai 5ta aod, and elsewhere. 
The verb <TT\ayxylf€<r0ai is only found in the synoptic gospels, and 
is there used always to express the Lord's compassion as a motive 
for healing. 

With this verse the epistle as a whole conneoted subject appears to 
end. What follows is in the nature and manner of a postscript. It 
contains special warnings needed for the Churches, which had not 
fallen into the preceding argument. 

12. woo varrov marks the importance of what follows. 

pd 4|ivv>rt r.T.X. This emphatic rule is founded on the Lord's 
words, recorded by St Matthew only, v. 33 ff. ^ dfxbeou Skws k.t.K 
Comp. xxiii. 16—22. The only oath enjoined in the Mosaic code is 
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that by which an accused person cleared himself from the charge, Ex. 
xxiL 11; Lev. v. 1, vi. 3; Numb. v. 19—22. Comp. Deut. vi. 13, x. 20; 
Pb. lxiii. 11. Bat such was the sanctity attached to an oath that it 
could not be demanded on a trivial accusation ; a denial was sufficient 
(re red vol koX rd oti ©tf), or the word amen or <ri> elras (see Matt, xxvi 
63, 64] constituted an oath. By a curious inconsistency an oath 
taken by heaven, earth, Jerusalem or any other creature came to be 
regarded as invalid (MLshnah, Shebuoth rv. 13, as cited by Dr Ginsburg, 
Kitto's Encyc. under 'Oath'), compare our Lord's words, Matt, xxiii. 
16—22. 

So great was the fear of offending by a false oath that pious Jews 
before the time of Christ discountenanced swearing altogether: 
Ecclesiastious xxiii. 9 — 11 fywty fiij i$lo"QS to ardfxa <rov, koI faofiaalq. rod 
aylov fill <rwe$urdyi...&rtip irokOopKot vXriaBrjaerat drofdas, teal ovk aro- 
cHperai wrb rov oT/cou outov ftaar^ jc.t.X. The Pharisees avoided oaths 
as muoh as possible, the Essenes entirely, — a rule which even Herod 
was obliged to recognise by exempting the Essenes from the oath of 
allegiance, Joseph. Ant. xv. 10. 4. For the whole subject see Kitto's 
Encycl., under * Oath.' 

4[t». For this rare form see Veitch tub voc. et/rt. In Plat. 
Rep. 361 i<ma is now read or fr«. 

The construction with the accusative is more classical than the 
idiom used Matt. v. 34, 35 iv rf <ripap<}...iv r% yy. 

13—20. Deeply important practical rules relating to (a) Prayer as 
a force in life, (6) Intercessory prayer, (c) Confession, (d) Conversion. 

13. KttKoxaOft See above, v. 10. 

i|raXXfr». The word implies the accompaniment of a musical 
instrument. For psalmody among the Jews see Bp Lightfoot's note 
on Col. iii. 16. He shews by quotation from Philo that it had reached 
a high development at this epoch: woioOaaf fa para ko! tytrot* els Bed* 
6t& Tan-alto* fUrpw Kcd fie\Qy a fivOftoh (re/iyoWpots dray/calm X a P& T ~ 
towti, Philo, de Vita Cont. § 3 (11. p. 476); wawvxoi & otareX&aircs 
iv tyuw tcai <i&aU, Philo in Flacc. 14 (n. p. 535). For the hymnody of 
the first Christians see Acts iv. 24, xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26. It is 
probable that fragments of Christian hymns are to be found in the 
epistles, as in Eph. v. 14 and 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

14. cUrfcvct, is sick, a special form of the more general *a*oxa0et. 
For the word see Matt. x. 8, Luke iv. 40. 

Note the aorists vpoffica\€<r&ff0ta...irpo<revl&a$wau> of single acts con- 
trasted with vfxxrevx^dio and faWtru), the continuous exercise of 
prayer and psalmody. 

to^s irpco-pvWpovs ttjs iKtcXnaCot, probably the earliest mention in 
the N.T. of the presbyters of the Church. The term and the office 
were undoubtedly in the first instance transferred from the Jewish to 
the Christian Church. The Jewish r/Ktr/Stfrepot are frequently named 
with the chief priests and scribes: together they constituted the San- 
hedrin, Mark xiv. 53 ol apxuf*it koI ol rpeeptrrt/m *oi oi ypawaTelsi 
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So in the Christian Church an important question is referred to 'the 
Apostles and Presbyters' in Jerusalem, Acts xv. 6. Christian Pres- 
byters are also mentioned, Acts xi. 30, xiv. 23, xv. 2, Ac. 

Ttjs licicXiprCas, also a term which connects Christianity with 
Judaism, comp. Matt, xviii. 17 iar te vapcucofarg a&rwv, e/W ry 
4kk\t)<tLq, a direction which mast have been understood in the first 
instance to refer to the ruling body of the synagogue, the collegium 
presbyterorum, but which could naturally be transferred to that Churctj 
which our Lord calls rty iickKriirlav fiov, as distinct from the Jewish 
Church. See note in this series on Matt. xvi. 18 and xviii. 17. 

fir' avrov, over him. ivl denotes the direction of the act. Comp. 
Luke xxiii. 28 firj k\oIctc br 1 4fU t Acts xix. 13 iirexdptyrav 54 rives kcU 
tG>v repiepxof^vuv 'lovdaitav ii-opKioriop dvofxdfav iirl roi>s txovrat rd 
xyelj/xara rd Tovijpd rb 6po/ul rod icvplov 'IiproG, a passage which bears a 
close relation to this. For besides the positive direction given for the 
use of prayer and the ordinary remedies for sickness there is an 
implicit warning against superstitious usages such as were practised 
by Jewish exorcists, and which from the remotest ages had been 
prevalent in Babylonia and other regions where the Jews were now 
settled. The Kouyunjik gallery of the British Museum contains 
many specimens of terra ootta tables (often bilingual, Accadian and 
Assyrian) containing ceremonies and incantations for the sick ; some 
are against evil spirits, some for special diseases of the head or eyes. 

ctXctyavrfs IXaCcp. The remedial use of oil was very general in 
ancient times, and is still prevalent in many countries. See Is. i. 6 
oitK 4<mv fxdXayfia iiriBetvat ©tfre fXcuov otire Kara54<rfiovs 1 Mark vi. 13 
koI rfkeiQov 4\al(p to\\oj>* dppiixrrovs teal idtpdvevov. Comp. also Luke 
x. 34. The aorist participle is sometimes as here used to express an 
action contemporaneous with the principal verb. See Monro, Horn. 
Oram. p. 48, § 77. The anointing was to be accompanied with prayer. 
The doctrine of extreme unction seems to have been based upon this 
passage. But as leading Roman Catholic theologians have them- 
selves seen (see Beyschlag ad loc.), St James is not here speaking of 
those who are at the point of death, but of sick persons whose 
recovery is contemplated. 

4v rf 6v6\utn. Comp. Acts iii. 6 h ry 6p6iulti 'Irjcrov Xpurrov rod 
Hafapalov TcptvdTei, and xix. 13, cited above. 

15. tv\ij rtjs irCo*T€ttt. The prayer which is based upon faith, 
which proceeds from faith. Comp. Matt. xxi. 22 koX rtdvro. Baa av 
alrfy-qre 4v r% xpoacvxi viare&orres Xi$/*^e<r0e. 

oiferfi rev icd|fcvovTa. icdfivetv here and Heb. xii. 3 only in the sense 
of being sick. <raxret, here in the sense of physical recovery as in 
Matt. ix. 22, Mark v. 23, and John xi. 12. The difficulty that such 
means have not been and could not be always efficacious in the 
recovery of the sick is resolved by the consideration that prayer is 
always subject to the condition of deo volente. Such a prayer 
unanswered might well result in a higher (rwnjpla than the recovery 
of bodily health. 

b2 
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tycjMt afcdv 6 iriptot . This also must refer to the raising from the 
bed of sickness — it is an expansion of <tuxt€u The unconditional 
promise is startling, but again ibp 6 x6pwt Oiky is to be understood. 

k&v dpoprtds $ irt*OM)Kcfe jc.t.X. The underlying thought here is 
that sin is the hindrance to recovery. For <tye0i$<rer<u see Matt. xvi 
19, xviii. 18, and John xx. 23 &p tohop tyrjrrc rds d/Mprlas dxf^tavrai 
afrrciif &p TUH0P Kpd-njre jreic/xinprrcu. 

For the analytic form j tctoitjk6s see Winer m. xlv. 

16. tfoifcoXovticrOc .. faros laftJTf. It is disputed whether laBrjTe be 
used of physical healing or in a figurative sense. The context certainly 
points rather to the first explanation. St James urges the practice (note 
the present imperatives) of mutual confession and intercessory prayer 
as appointed means of recovery from sickness. 

woXii Urxfct jc.t.X. In its primary sense this clause is to be taken 
with the preoeding words. Prayer of a righteous man is a strong 
force, an effective remedy in its working. tvcpYovfilvTi, middle not 
passive, as the following examples seem to shew: 2 Cor. i. 6 rfre 
Tapaxakoij/xtSa., trip rrjs itfjuap TapaxMjaetas rrjt cpepyovfuhnp ir itxofiovjj 
tQp afrr&v vaStj/xdTUjy tap ical iifteis xd^xofiep, iv. 12 6 Bdparos ir ijfup 
ivepyeircu, Eph. ill. 20 irarA r^v dljyafuw t^p tvepyovntvijp h ijfup. See 
also Col. i. 29, 1 Thess. ii. 13, 2 Thess. ii. 7. 

The participle may indicate either (a) the cause, or (b) the time of 
the effectiveness of the prayer ; that is (a) through its working, or (b) 
while it is working, is in activity. 

As an instance of such effective prayer, which must have been often 
present to St James' mind, see Acts xii. 12, when St Peter, delivered 
from prison, came to the house of Mary, w fjaap IkopoI ffwifBpoiafUpoi 
xai TpoaevxSfiepoi. See v. 17 dvayyelXare 'Icuatyfy koI toTs &8e\<po?s 
raDra. St James' own practice strikingly agreed with his words here: 
ja6pos e&ri^ixero els rbw wadr, ijv placer 6 re Kel/xepos Iwl rots ybvaai, teal 
alTOtjfievos inrip rod Xoow cLtpevw, c&* dxetricKriKfrai rb. ybpara avrov SUcrjp 
Ka/j^\ov t Hegesip. ap. Eus. H. E. n. 23. 

The great physician, Sir Andrew Clark, two days before his death, 
said in answer to a question: "Not value prayers! Prayer is that 
which moves more than medicine; prayer is all powerful: it is the 
basis of love. Pray for me always." 

17. 'HXCas. For the historical account see 1 Kings xvii., xviii 
In those chapters, however, there is no mention made of the two 
prayers of Elijah ; and the duration of the famine is there limited to 
less than three years, xviii. 1. In St Luke iv. 25 the account agrees 
with this, marking the tradition followed by the family at Nazareth. 

6|u>u»ira0^s i^tv, of like passions with us, constituted as we are. 
Therefore we may expect the like result to prayer. For ipoioTaBfa see 
Acts xiv. 15 ; and Plato Tim. 45 o, where it is used synonymously with 
avfufnrfr. 

irpo<rcvxp irpo<n|4{aTo. One of the few Hebraisms in this epistle. 
Comp. Luke xxii. 15 tortBvfdq, ireBtyrpa, Acts iv. 17 dvcikj dreiXiy- 
<r<fyi€0a, Matt. xv. 4 Bwdnp Tckevrdru, and also Plat. Sympos. 195 B 
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NOTES. 69 



4>evywi> (pvyfi rb yifpas, Soph. Oed. B. 65 fanp e&dowra. See also 
Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 1 fif. xoi dvtUrrrj 'HXclas vpojr/fnp wj vdp koI 6 Xbyos 
aurod Cn Xo/ixaj i/codero. 

tov |&^ pp^ai* The genitive of aim or object, here corresponding 
with the nse of two, after verbs of request or petition : as Matt. xiv. 36 
vapeicdXouv aurbw b>a fubvov fywyrcu, and frequently, (a) For this 
final use of rod with the infinitive, oomp. Matt, ii 13 fjUWei yap 
"Bp&Srjs irjreaf rb raidloy rod droXfoai aurb, Luke xxiv. 29 ehri)X0ep rod 
fxetvcu <rih> aurols. With this compare the use of the Latin gerund and 
gerundive, e.g. Marii miserunt Bomam oratores paois petendae, Liv. rz. 
45 (Madvig, § 417 obs. 5). 

(b) It also expresses^ result, e.g. Luke xxiv. 16 ol 6<p0aXfiol aintaw 
iKparowro rod fxi) iwiyvupcu aurbr. This usage is closely connected 
with the final use, for in Hebrew thought every result was regarded as 
purposed and predetermined. See note on Matt i. 22 in this series. 

(c) It is used regularly after words constructed with a genitive, as 
1 Cor. xvi. 4 idv # &&.ov rod cd/t£ Toprfecrdcu. 

(d) In some passages it appears (1) as the object of verbs where the 
accusative would be required in Classical Greek, as 1 Cor. ii. 2 ou yap 
ttcpira rod eldivai ri h vfjiiw t or (2) as the subject of the verb, Acts x. 25 
Cjs te eyfrero rod eUreXOciv row TLfrpov. In Ps. cvi. 23 (LXX.) there is 
an instance of a triple use of this infinitive : koI ctirc rod i^oXodpevacu 
(objective) aurofc, el fxij 'M.ovaijs 6 ixXeicrbs aurod iffrrj iv ri paver ei 
iPiinrtop aurod rod axoerpiyj/ai (final) drb Oupod bpyrjs aurod , rod ft)) 
i£oXo0pcuaat (consecutive). These and similar expressions may indeed 
be explained as extensions of recognised genitival uses, but it is better 
to regard them as illustrating the gradual forgetfulness in language of 
the origin of idioms. In illustration of this comp. the use in French 
of the infinitive with de either as subject or object of a verb: e.g. il 
est triste de vous voir, — on craint d'y aller; the adoption of the 
(Latin) accusative in the same language as the sole representative 
of the Latin cases; sometimes the single case form which survives in 
a modern language is the genitive, e.g. Romaic brod or rou, 'who.' 
The extension of tva (yd) with the subjunctive in Modern Greek to 
the various uses of the infinitive is another instance of this general- 
ising tendency. This extended use of rod with the infinitive, how- 
ever, is not more remarkable than that the Greek infinitive, originally 
a dative expressing purpose, should come to be joined with a genitive 
of the article and so revert to its original meaning. "The Greek 
Infinitive is a survival from a period when the Dative of purpose or 
consequence was one of the ordinary constructions of the language," 
Monro, Horn. Oram., § 242. See note on x«*/>«"> *• 1. 

pplgai. In classics generally transitive. Very rare in this sense. 

18. 4p\dffTt|0'cv : in the other three passages of the N.T. where 
/SXcurrdw occurs, viz. Matt. xiii. 26, Mark iv. 27, Heb. ix. 4, it bears 
an intransitive sense as usually in the classics. 

19. clScX^oC i&ov introduces another and a last topic closely con- 
nected with prayer, namely Conversion. 
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rvfi dXi|0c£at. The clause idv ris h vfuv makes it clear that the 
truth spoken of is the Christian truth, the saving truth of the gospel, 
almost equivalent to i) vUm*. Conip. 1 Tim. vi. 10 jAfr ydp rdprtap 
ru>p kojkwv iarlv ^ (piKapyvpla, rjs tipcs 6pey6fi€P0t dveir\avTi$Tiaap dwb rrp 
vUrretas, 21 drridiffcis rrjs if/evbuvtifiov ytnlxretas, rjp rives iTayycXXbfiepoi 
rcpl rty xlartp tyrTdxyWt 2 Tim. ii. 18 otrtpes wepl t^p dXydeiap 'fyrrb- 
XW<Wi Xiyopra dvdoraaip tjSti yeyopfrat, Kal dyarpeVowi Typ tip tap 
Tlaruf. Therefore the conversion spoken of here is not conversion 
from heathenism or Judaism, but from some perversion of the 
Christian truth or morality such as is indicated in the passages 
cited. 

20. owti tyvxftv avrov Ik OavtCrov, shall save his soul (i.e. the 
soul of the convert) from death. 

Kal KoXv^ct irXnOos djiapTuSv. Comp. Prov. x. 12 'love covereth all 
transgressions' R.V., where tcaXtifei is a literal rendering of the Hebr. 
HD3FI, 'cover* in the sense of 'forgive.' The LXX. translation of the 
passage is incorrect, but it is accurately cited 1 Peter iv. 8 dydmi 
KdkvTTei ir\rj$os dfrnpriup, Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 7 (^ dydirrj) wdpra 
<rriy€L, The meaning here is, will cover the multitude of his convert's 
sins, i.e. bring him through repentance within the range of divine 
forgiveness. The reference is undoubtedly to the passage in Proverbs, 
and dydxjj is virtually in thought the subject of KaXtj^ei. Such an 
act as conversion is the highest act of dydrrj. 

St James himself had this blessedness of converting many: &rot 
9k Kal £TlffT€v<rav t 9td 'IdKwpop. toXXlov ovp Kal rwv dpxbprwp Turrevbp- 
twj>, r\v dbpvflos tG>p 'lovSaltap Kal ypafi/MTitap koX $api<raiu>v XeybvToap 
9ri Kwdwevei ira$ b Xabs *Jjj<rovp rbv xjpwrbp xpocSoKav, Hegesip. ap. 
Eus. H. E. ii. 23. 

The abrupt termination of the Epistle may be accounted for by 
the character of the document. It may be regarded as a series of 
decisions on the duties, temptations and difficulties of the Christian 
life suggested by actual facts which had been brought to the Apostle's 
notice; hence it takes the form of a charge or message to the Churches 
rather than that of an epistle in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
message ended, the conclusion comes without the usual epistolary 
greetings. 
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INDICES. 



I. GENERAL. 



Abraham, an instance of faith, 

37 
Agrapha or sayings of the Lord 

not recorded in the Gospels, 

18, 32, 52 
Almsgiving, 35 
Aorist, 11, 16, 17, 22, 25, 65, 66, 

67 
Astronomy among the Jews, 20 . 

Confession, 68 
Conversion, 70 

Dispersion, the meaning and his- 
tory of, xxix — xxxiii, 10 

Elders or Presbyters, 66 
Elijah, 68 
Extreme unction, 67 

Faith and works, xxxv, 35, 37 

Genitive case, 26, 29, 69 

Hebraisms, 26, 31, 45, 68 

Infinitive mood, 11, 69 

Job, 65 

Middle voice, 81 

Music and Psalmody among the 
Jews, 66 

Oaths, 65 



Oil, 67 

Parallax, meaning of, 20 
Perfect tense, 25, analytio form 

of, 68 
Poetical element in the Epistle, 

xli, 43 
Prayer, 67, 68 

Rabbis, ambition to become, 40 
Bain, former and latter, 64 
Rich and poor, 17, 31, 59 
Bings, wearing of, 80 

St James, author of the Epistle, 
one of the Brethren of the 
Lord, xi— xiv; early life, xv— 
xviii; conversion, xix; later 
life, xx — xxii 

St James, Epistle of, canonicity, 
external evidence, ix, x; in- 
ternal evidence, xxii — xxv ; 
date, xxv — xxviii ; contents, 
xxxiii — xxxv ; Greek text of, 
xlv; versions, xlvi — xlviii 

St Paul, relation to St James, 
xxxv — xxxvii 

Swearing, 65 

Trade, 56 

Widows and orphans, 27 

Zealots, xl, 46, 51 
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II. GREEK. 



*&ye t 56 

&d€\<f>6s, 11, 29, 35 
*ddtd/tptros, 49 

alreus 14, 52 
•dicorda-raTOf , 45 

dtcpoarfr, 24, 26 

dXafrrfo, 58 

dkeUpew IXa&p, 67 
*dXwc6j, 46 
♦d^ttay, 61 

dp, omission of, 34, 64 

dyaaTfMHfrfi, 47 

dva<p4pctP, 38 
*di>Aeo$, 28, 35 
*dv€fjj.£6ixa>oi t 15 

dr\nr6KpiTos i 50 

dratfc?, 19, 49 

dira/>xij, 22 
*dref/xi<rroj, 18 
*dirX<2y, 14 

avb, 18, 61 
♦oiroiclJeti', 19, 22 
*air<HrKla<rfJM i 21 

atfrfe, 32 

*wt>V0T€p€U> f 61 

/fturtXt/cfa, 33 
0oiJXe<r0<u, 21, 52 
♦/Jp^eus 69 

yteppa, 45 
ybreais, 25, 44 
7\c«r<ra, 43 
•ypa^ij, 52 



tainbriov, 36 
*daifiornJ)dTjs 1 49 

dafxd^eiv, 45 

SeXed^**, 19 

5ia/?oXo5, 54 

duucplrew, 14, 31 

fttaa-iropd, 10 

ftddwaXos, 40 

M#ceuo«, 62, 68 

diKcuo<njvr), 23, 50 

Sikcuouj', 37 
•3^u X oj, 15, 55 

«6cT4f, 19 

SouXoj, 10 

6^,30 
«fc, 38 

iicpdXkcw, 39 
lixXiprfa, 67 
*Xeoj, 35 
i\cv0€pla, 26 
4fiT0pe6e<r$ai $ 57 
tfupvros, 24 
*v,45 
*«, 20 
iwoxos, 34 
<hrf, 53, 67 
Arfyetos, 48 
£riei/ofc, 49 
*6nXiWioi'4, 26 
£tito$€ii>, 53 

*^TWT^/H«f, 47 

tyttfefo, 48 
♦edret^f, 49 
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INDEX II 


*etf*7>6reia, 17 


dfwfeur, 65 




6fxoioira$fy, 68 


^Xof , 48 


opo/ta, 32, 65 


M, 17 


6/>7t), 23 




6/>A«k 42 


ildovfj, 61 


6p0ay6s, 27 


vXIkos, 42 


*5}f/ifios t 64 


Wpa, 60 




4Jfr«, 66 


TrapaK&TTiaPy 25 




*Tapa\\ay^ t 20 


Brjcavplfeur, 60 


TrapakoyifradcUy 24 


*0M<Ticela t 27 


rapowla, 63, 64 


dvcnaa-Hjpiov, 38 


ra$, 11 




Teip&tw, 18 


ttotf, 42, 61 


rcipafffids, xli, 11 


to, 59 


re/Mirfxrca', 11 


fore, 23 


Tkrris, xl, 12, 14 




irXotf<rto$, 16, 32, 59 


*d0ov, 30 


vvevpM, 39 


*Kcucoira0/a, 64 


rote??, 57 


#ca\6s , 32 


*ro/i7<rtj, 26 


KaKfa, 30, 36 


xotirnjs, 24, 26 


K&firew, 67 


rotJclXos, 12 


icapMa, 62 


ir6Xc/A0$, 51 


jcaradvj'aoTcfco', 32 


roXtfoTrXaTX 1 ' *, 65 


KCLTavoeiv, 25 


Tpavrqs, 23, 47 


*icar#0eia, 55 


Tpecrpfrrepos, 66 


KCLlHTiOP, 16 


*wp6tfJLos, 64 


ic6<rMOf , 27, 43 


rp&, 53 


KplfJLCL, 41 


rpoaevxh 68 


KfHTtfpiOVy 32 


xpocrunro\r}fi\f/la t 29 


*c/>infa, 56, 64 


Tpfounrov, 25 


ktUt/mLj 22 


TTu>x6s t 32 


Ktipws, 9, 46 


rup, 42, 60 


Xoytfeotfat, 38 


*fa*i£6/iePos 1 15 


Xfryoj (dXij0e(af), 22, 


24, 41 ^tnrapla, 23 
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/jLcuepo$vfjda 9 63, 64 

/*axi7> 51 
*fierdyetp 9 42 

A"*, 27 
VotgaXfr , 52 

re/c/^j, 36, 39 
*yono04rris> 56 
rfytos, 25, 33, 55 

Me, 57 
6\6ic\T)pos, 13 



*2a0a<60, 62 

<rd/>£, 60 
*<n7r60/wroj, 59 

<ro0la, xzxviii, 13, 49 

<ro^6t, 47 

(rroraXaV, 62 

(rrtXoOv, 44 

flTevdfcre, 64 

ariQavos, 17 

arpareveadaiy 51 

awoywyij, 30 

crwepycir, 38 
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ff&frw, 67 
ff&fjM, 39 

rarea'fa, 16 
TaTfLvuxris, 16 
rAetos, 13, 25, 41 
W\oj, 65 

♦rpomj, 21 

*rpoxo$, 44 

*rpv<f>w i 62 

*0\ij, 42 
fcr6, 39, 42 
{iTo/jwfi, xli, 12 

<j>dy€<r$ai, 60 
006pos, 53 
*^i\ia, 52 
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<pl\ot Scov, 38 
*0Xo7^eti', 44, 45 
*<t>pl<T(jw t 37 

4>£$, 19 

Xaip€tr, 11 ^ 
*XaXtya7«yctv, 27, 41 

Xifr>a, 27 

XopTdfcw, 36 

X^pros, 16 
*xM» 46 
*X/>wo$cutn5Xio$, 30 

X/>v<r6$, 59 

X^pa, 61 

^dXXetv, 66 
^i/ X ifr, 49 
^vx(ic6s, 49 



* Words used by St Junes only in N.T. 



In addition to the above the following words used by St James 
are not found elsewhere in the N.T.: ppteir, yiXon, iv&Xiof, $pr)<TKos, 
rucp6s, rpoeotTo\tjfj.TT€ir f vfyweur, <:£A/ceiv, jSoiJ, iriT^deios, touce, jrareour, 
KarouclfiEiv, K€ru>i, fiapalvew, TdXeuirwpeiv, 6/xoLwais, raxfo* — Mayor's 
St James, oxci. 
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Author 
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Editor 


Price 


Aristophanea 


Aves— Plutus— Ranae 


Green 


$16 each 


»• 


Vespae 


Graves 


3/6 


Euripides 
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Beck & Headlam 3/6 


»> 


Hercules Furens 


Gray & Hutchinson ?/- 


i» 


Hippolytus 
Ipnigeneia in Aulis 
Hecuba 


Hadley 
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» 


Headlam 


a/6 


tt 


Hadley 


a/6 
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r Alcestis 


»» 


/* the Press 


»» 


Orestes 


Wedd 


4/6 


Herodotu* 


Book v 


Shuckburgh 


. 3/ ; 


♦» 


„ VI, VIII, IX 


»> 


4/- each 
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t» 


a/6 each 


Homer 
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Edwards 
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t. XXI 


tt 


,/- 
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it 
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Heitland 


3/6 


» 


Menippus and Timon 


Mackie 


3/6 


Plato 


Apologia Socratis 


Adam 


3« 


tt 


Crito 


»» 


«/6 


»» 


Euthyphro 


» 


«/6 


!» 


Protagoras 


J. & A. M. / 
Holden 


Ldam 4/6 


Plutarch 


Demosthenes 
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»» 


Gracchi 


i> 


61- 


»* 


Nicias 


tt 


* 
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SuUa 


»» 


»♦ 


Timoleon 


»» 


6/- 


Sophocles 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Tebb 

Spratt 

Holden 


4/6 


Thucydides 


Book ill 


5/- 


>» 


Book vii 


«/- 


Xenophon 


Agesilaus 


Hailstone 


1/6 


>» 


Anabasis Vol. I. Text. 


Pretor 


3/" 


>» 


Vol. II. Notes. 


>> 


4/6 


ti 


,. I, 11 


»» 


. +'• 


t» 


„ I, III, IV, V 


»» 


21- «W* 


»» 


„ II, VI, VII 


»» 


1/6 «**£ 


»» 


Cyropaedeia 1, 11 (1 vols.) 


Holden 
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Author 



Cicero 



Work 
De Bello Gallico 
Com. I, hi, vi, viii 
„ ii-iii, and vn 
» l-in 
IV— v 
De Bello Civili. Com. I 

„ ,, Com. in 

Actio Prima In C. Verrem 
„ De Amicitia 

„ De Senectute 

„ Div. in Q. Caec. et Actio 

Prima in C. Verrem 
„ Philippica Secunda 

„ Pro Archia Poeta 

„ „ Balbo 

„ „ Milone 

„ „ Murena 

„ „ Plancio 

m i» Sulla 

„ Somnium Scipiohls 

Cornellua Nepos Miltiades, Themistocles, Aris- 
tides, Pausanias, Cimon 
„ Hannibal, Cato, Atticus 

Epistles. Bk I 
Odes and Epodes 
Odes. Books I, ill 
„ Book II, IV 
Epodes 

Books iv, vi, ix, xxvil 
», v 

„ XXI, XXII 
Pharsalia. Bk I 
Pharsalia. Bk VII 
Book v 

Fasti. Book vi 
Metamorphoses, Bk I. 
Epidicus 
Asinaria 
Stichus 
Pseudolus 
Alexander in India 
Agricola and Germania 
Hist. Bk I 
Hautontimorumenos 
Aeneid i to xii 
Bucolics 

Georgics I, n, and III, IV 
Complete Works, Vol. I, Text 
» »i Vol. II, Notes 



Editor 



Peskett 



Cowie 
Reid 



Heitland & Cowie 

Peskett 

Reid 



Horace 



Iivy 



Lucan 

>» 
Lncretiiui 
Ovid 

i» 
Planting 



QulntuaCurtlufl 
Tacitus 

Terence 
Vergil 



Heitland 
Holden 
Reid 
Pearman 

Shuckburgh 



Gow 



Price 

i}6each 
i\- each 

tk 

3/- 

In the Press 

1/6 

t 

llf 
* 

a/6 

I 

t 



i/6 
i/6 

4/6 

In the Press 
a/- each 
1 16 each 
t/6 
«/6 each 
«/6 
a/6 each 



Stephenson 

Whibley 

Dimsdale 

Heitland & Haskins i/6 

Postgate In the Press 

Duff 

Sidgwick 

Dowdall 

Gray 



* 

i/6 

ik 

a/6 

3/ ; 

3/? 
3/* 



Fennell 
Auden 

Heitland & Raven 
Stephenson 

Davies In the Press 

Gray 3/- 

Sidgwick 1/6 each 

» 1/6 

ef- each 
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Corneille La Suite du Menteur Masson 

„ Polyeucte Braunholtz 

De BonnediOM LazareHoche Colbeck 

„ Bertrand du Guesclin Leathes 

Part II ( With Vocabulary) 



Delavlgne 

D*Harleville 

De Laniartlne 

DeVlgny 

Brckmann-Chatrlan La Guerre 

Qulxot 



Louis XI 

Les Enfants d'Edouard 

Le Vieux Celibataire 

Jeanne d'Arc 

La Canne de Jonc 



Eve 



Masson 



Lemercler 
MmedeStael 

Merlmee 
Michelet 
Moliere 



Plron 

Ponsard 

Badne 

»» 
Salnte-Beuve 

Balntlne 



Eve 



Discours sur l'Histoire de la 

Revolution d'Angleterre 
FreVlegonde et Brunehaut 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d'Exil 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme Clapin 
L'£cole des Femmes 
Les Precieuses ridicules 

„ (Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
La Metromanie 
Charlotte Corday 
Les Plaideurs 

„ (Abridged Edition) 
M. Darn. (Causeries du 

Lundi, Vol. IX) 
Picciola 



Clapin & Ropes 

Eve 

Clapin 



Masson & Prothero 

»» 
Ropes 



Saintsbury 
Braunholtz 



Masson 

Ropes 

Braunholtz 



Scribe ft Legouve Bataille de Dames 



Scribe 

86dalne 

Souveatre 



Thierry 



Vinemaln 
Voltaire 



Xavler de 
Malitre 



Masson 

Clapin 

Bull 

Colbeck 

Bull 

Eve 

Ropes 



Le Verre d'Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine 

Le Serf ( With Vocabulary) 

Lettres sur l'histoire de 

France (xm— xxiv) Masson & Prothero 

Recits des Temps Merovin- 

giens, i — in Masson & Ropes 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du xv 4 Siecle Masson 
Histoire du Siecle de Louis 

XIV, Pt I, Ch. i— xni Masson & Prothero 

Pt ii, Ch. xiv— xxiv „ „ 

Pt in, Ch. xxv — end 



!La Teune Sibenenne. Le) 
Lepreux de la Cit^d'Aoste j 



Masson 



Price 

i 

1/6 
3/- 

s/6 
,/- 
»/- 

t 
«/6 
i/6 
i/6 

% 
»/6 

,/. 
»/. 
i/- 

,/. 
»- 
»/- 
*/- 

± 
$ 

4/6 

* 

4/6 

a/6 

4/6 

i/6 
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4. GERMAN. 






Author 


0Vr* 


Editor 4 


Price 




Ballads on German History 


Wagner 


'/- 


Benedlx 


DrWespe 


Breul 


3/- 


Freytag 


Der Staat Friedrichs des 








Grossen 


Wagner 


*/- 




German Dactylic Poetry 


»» 


3/- 


Goethe 


Knabenjahre (1749 — 1761) 


Wagner & Cartmell 


,/• 


»» 


Hermann und Dorothea 


t» ti 


3/« 


»t 


Iphigenie 


Breul In the Press 


Grimm 


Selected Tales 


Rippmann 


ah 


Gutxkow 


Zopfund Schwert 


Wolstenholme 


3/6 


^fitftlrl^fiilay 


Der geheime Agent 


E. L. Milner Barry 


3/- 


Banff 


Das Bild des Kaisers 


Breul 


3/- 


M 


Das Wirthshaus im Spessart 


Schlottmann 








& Cartmell 


3/- 


t» 


Die Karavane 


Schlottmann 


3/- 


Tnvpifnwo^Ti 


Der Oberhof 


Wagner 


3/- 


Bee 


Die deutschen Heldensagen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


Kohlransch 


Das Jahr 1813 


1* 


,/- 


T-JM^riwy 


Minna yon Barnhelm 


Wolstenholme < 








In the Press 


Leasing ft Gellert Selected Fables 


Breul 


3/- 


Hfftyiflfrl—flftW 


Selected Letters 


Sime 


3/- 


Raumer 


Der erste Kreuzzug 


Wagner 


*h 


Btobl 


Culturgeschichtliche 








Novellen 


Wolstenholme 


3/- 


19 


Die Ganerben & Die Ge- 








rechtigkeit Gottes 


»» 


3/- 


Schiller 


Wilhelm Tell 


Breul 


1/6 


»» 


,, (Abridged Edition) 


»» 


1/6 



Uhland 



Geschichte des dreissigjah- 

rigen Kriegs Book in. 
Maria Stuart 
Wallenstein L (Lager and 

Piccolomini) 
Wallenstein II. (Tod) 
Ernst, Herzog von Schwaben 



3/6 



It 

>> 


3/0 


Wolstenholme 


3/* 
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Authof 

Mayor 

Wallace 
Bacon 

Cowley 
Gray 
Macaulay 
Moro 

Milton 



Pope 
Scott 



Shakespeare 



Shakespeare 
Sidney 



5. ENGLI8H. 

Work Editor 

A Sketch of Ancient Philoso- 
phy from Thales to Cicero 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle 

History of the Reign of 
King Henry VII Lumby 



Prko 



Poems 

Lord Clive 

History of King Richard III 

Utopia 

Arcades and Comus 

Ode on the Nativity, L'Alle-) 
gro, II Penseroso & Lycidas) 

Samson Agonistes 

Paradise Lost, Bks I, n 
„ Bks in, IV 

„ Bks v, vi 

„ Bks vii, vin 

„ Bks ix, x 

„ Bks XI, xii 

Essay on Criticism 

Marmion 

Lady of the Lake 

Lay of the last Minstrel 

Legend of Montrose 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream 

Twelfth Night 

Julius Caesar 

The Tempest 
ft Fletcher Two Noble Kinsmen 

An Apologie for Poetrie 



3/- 

m » 4/" 

Tovey In Preparation 



Innes 
Lumby 

Verity 



West 
Masterman 

Flather 

Simpson 

Verity 



Skeat 
Shuckburgh 



1/6 

3/6 
3/- 
3/6 
• a/6 
«/- 
«7- 
•/- 
«/• 
In the Press 
*/- 



4/6 
1/6 

■4/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/6 
3/6 
*3/- 



West 


Elements of English Grammar 


a/6 


»> 


English Grammar for Beginners 


'*/- 


Carlos 


Short History of British India 
Elementary Commercial Geography 


■/- 


umi 


1/6 


Bartholomew 


Atlas of Commercial Geography 


3/- 



Robinson 



Church Catechism Explained 



«/- 
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6. EDUCATIONAL 8CIENCE. 



Auth0r Work 

Oolbeck Lectures on the Teaching of Modern 

Languages 
Oomtnfaa Life and Educational Works Laurie 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 

Education 
Ere L On Marking 

Sidgwlek II. On Stimulus 

Abbott IIL On the teaching 

Verse Composition 
Faxrar General Aims of the Teacher) v , 

Poole Form Management \ 

Locke Thoughts on Education Quick 

Milton Tractate on Education Browning 

Sldgwlck On Stimulus 

Thrlng Theory and Practice of Teaching 



king of Latin f 
mDOsition J 



1V0L 



PHc* 



S 



ti- 



ll* 

3/6 
*/- 



7. MATHEMATICS 

Ball Elementary Algebra 

Euclid Books i— vi, xi 9 xii Taylor 

„ Books I — vi „ 

„ Books I— IV w 

Also separately 
„ Books i, & n; in, & rv; v, & vi; xi, & xn i/6 

„ Solutions to Bks I— iv W. W. Taylor 

Hobsonft Jeesop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 
Loney Elements of Statics and Dynamics 

Part I. Elements of Statics 
„ II. Elements of Dynamics 
„ Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 

„ Mechanics and Hydrostatics 

Smith, 0. Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

„ Part I. Chapters I— vih. Elementary, with 

or without answers 
„ Part II. Chapters ix— xx, with or without 

answers 
Hale, G. Key to Smith's Arithmetic 



4/6 
3/- 



tach 

3/6 
*/- 
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St Peter and St Jude. Very Rev. E. H. Plumptbb, D.D. 2s. 64. 
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Now Beady, With Maps. Price 1$. each volume. 

Book of Joshua. J. S. Black, M.A. 

Book of Judges. J. S. Black, M. A. 

First Book of fnml Prof. Kibkpatbiok, D J). 

Booo n d Book of Samuel. Prof. Kibkpatbick, D.D. 

lint Book of Zings. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 

S t oon d Book of Zings. Prof. Lumby, D J). 

Gospel assorting to 8t Matthew. Rev. A. Cabb, M Jl. 

Gospel aooordlng to 8t Mark. Bev. G. F. Maclbab, D J). 

Gospel assorting to 0t Luke. Very Bev. F. W. Fabbab, D.D. 

Gospel assorting to St John. Bev. A. Plummbb, D.D. 

Aets of ths Apostles. Pro! Lumby, D.D. 
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Gospel assorting to St Matthew. Bev. A. Cabb, M.A. 

With 4 Maps. 4s. 6d. 
Gospel assorting to St Mark. Bev. G. F. Macleab, D.D. 

With 3 Maps. 4s. 6d. 
Gospel according to St Luke Very Bev. F. W. Fabbab. 

With 4 Maps. 6s. 
Gospel according to St John. Bev. A. Plummbb, D.D. 

With 4 Maps. 6s. 
Aets of ths Apostles. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4 Maps. 6s. 
First Bpistle to the Corinthians. Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 3*. 
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